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Publisher's Note 


This dictionary is intended for a wide range of readers 
seeking information on concepts used in modern psychologgy- 
The entries embrace the main branches of psychology. theoret- 
ical trends and concepts, methods of psychological research, 
and major aspects of the history of psychology. 

Because of its concise form, many special notions from 
engineering and medical psychology, pathopsychology, psycho- 
physics, and other branches of psychological knowledge are 
not included in the dictionary, while others may be found in 
more general entries. Italicised cross-references will help 
the reader to find relevant entries with fuller information 
on the subject of interest. 

The dictionary does not include terms which, though used 
in psychological literature, actually belong to other branches 
of knowledge, such as philosophy, pedagogy, anatomy, and 
physiology. This information may be found in special encyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries. 

When cited in the body of an entry, its title is abbreviated 
to the first letter (or letters), A's standing for the plural 
and A.'s, for the possessive case. 


Abilities, — individual 
Psychological fea- 
tures of the person- 
ality, a premise for 


A 


A. became the subject of specialised 
psychological studies in the 19th 
century, when the works of Francis 
Galton initiated experimental and statis- 
tical studies of personal distinctions. 
Other conditions being equal, A. mani- 
fest themselves in how quickly, easily 
and efficiently the individual masters 
methods needed to organise and per- 
form some kind of activity. A. are 
closely associated with the general 
orientation of the personality, with 
stability of human propensities for a 
given form of activity. ferent A. 
may underlie identical accomphsh- 
Ments in some activity; al the same time, 
the same A. may underlie success in 
different types of activity. An important 
factor in the course of training and 
education is that of sensitive periods 
which help develop certain A. (see 
Developmental Sensitiveness). A. pre- 
sumably form on the basis of inclina- 
tions. A qualitative analysis of A. is 
desi do to reveal individual human 
characteristics needed to accomplish 
specific type of activity, Quantitative 
changes i A. characterise their 
development level, which generally 
estimated by tests (see Achievement 
Tests; Intelligence Tests; and Ci 
tivity Tests), A study of specific psycho- 
logical characteristics of various A. 
makes it possible to distinguish the 
individual's general qualities that meet 


successful accom- 
plishment of specific 
productive activi 


the requirements of not one, but several 
forms of activity (see Jntellect), and 
the special qualities that meet a restrict- 
ed range of requirements in that 
particular form of activity (see Abili- 
ties, Specific). The degree of develop- 
ment of A. is expressed in talent 
and geniality. In Soviet psychology, 
the problem of A. is treated in the 
works of Boris Teplov, Natan Leitus, 
Vadim Krutetsky, and others. All-round 
development of man’s A. is in line with 
the principle of soci 
each according to his apie 10 each 
according to his: 


Abilities, Specific, individual psycho- 
logical features allowing to success- 
fully perform some specific activity 
(musical, scenic, literary, etc). AS. 
develop on the basis of suitable incl 
nations, such as good musical ear and 
memory. Today, we know of specific 
sensive periods (see Developmental 
Sensitveness), during which A.S. 
develop particularly well. Por instance, 
A.S. for music involve children under 
five, who actively develop good musical 
ear and memory. Given that inclina- 
tions are many-sjded, A.S. can form 
on various physiological bases. Thus, 
a certain level of A.S. (mathematical, 
artistic, etc.) could be developed 
virtually all healthy children, Thus, 
there is every reason to believe that 
all-round development of talents in 
children) can be achieved through 
specially organised training. 

Abstraction, a ic typeof thinking 
whereby the subject mentally differen- 
tiates some qualities or aspects of an 
object and isolates them from other 


qualities or aspects. The result is an 
intellectual construct (concept, model, 
theory, classification, etc.) also denoted 
by the term “A", Originally, A. is seen 
in a direct sensory reflection of the 
environment, when some properties of 
the latter provide orientation for per- 
ception and action while others are 
ignored. A. is a requisite condition 
for categorisation, By A, generalised 
images of reality are formed, allowing 
to sélect relations and connections 
essential to activity by isolating them 
from other relations and connect 
When essential properties of reality 
are ignored, A. assumes a superficial 
and shallow character. In this case, 
the term is used to refer to conceptu- 
alisation and ‘Feasoning which have no 
basis in reality. A. true to reality is 
that simplification of the multitude of 
Phenomena which increases the ca- 
pacity of thought by virtue Of its con- 
centration on that which is essential 
for a given cognitive situation. Practice 
is the criterion for determining to what 
extent A. is genuine and productive. 


Abulia, a pathological disturbance of 
the mental regulation of actions. It is 
seen in the absence of an impulse to 
act, inability to make or act on deci- 
sions, although the person is aware 
of this necessity. A. should be dis- 
tinguished from lack of willpower 
as a character trait 


adequate training (see Will). 


Acatculia, inability to calculate and 
perform arithmetical operations as a 


_Apsychological accelerali 


result of cortical lesions. Various groups 
of A. are recognised: primary A., 
associated with disturbance of spatial 
organisation of numbers and impaired 
ability to calculate; and secondary A., 
seen in other disorders of mental func- 
tions (aphasia, agnosia, amnesia) or 
in general impairment of purposeful 
intellectual activity. 


Acceleration, an increase in the rate 
of the somatic and physiological mat 
ration of children and teenagers, ob- 
ved over the past 100-150 years, A. 
shows itself primarily in an increase 
in the bodily size and weight and in 
earlier onset of puberty. Data show 
that during this century the average 
size of infants has increased by 0.5-1.0 
cm and the weight, by 100-300 g; 
the body size and weight of 5-7-year- 
olds has been increasing by an average 
of 1.5 cm and 0.5 kg every ten years; 
and the body size of schoolchildren 
has increased by 10-15 cm over the 
period. Puberty sets in one to two 
years earlier. This condition, given 
traditional modes of pre-adolescent 
upbringing and standards of hehaviour, 
can sometimes_give rise to mental 
lisions, such as semantic hurriers, 
“conflicts, and affective behaviour. 
There are data related to the accele- 
rated mental development of children 
however, 


theres not enough 
draw a reliable conclus 
Accentuation of Character, exagger: 
tion of certain personali 

festing itself i 
of personality in relation to certain 
types of psychogenic stress (profound 


distress, excessive mental pressure, etc.) 
while the person can maintain emotional 
equilibrium under other types of mental 
stress. Although pure types are scarse, 
and mixed types predominate, the 
following types of A. of C. are dis- 
tinguished: (1) .cycloid—variations of 
mood resulting from an external situa- 
tion; (2). asthe: 
ness, fatigue, 
towards depressions; (3) sensitive— 
shyness, sensitivity, tendency to feel 
inferior; (4) schizoid—aloofness, reti- 
cence, loss of ability to maintain per- 
sonal contacts (see Extroversion— 


Introversion), inability to sympathise 
paranoiac— 


(see Emphathyy; (5) 

excessive irritability, per 
negative affects, hypersensitivity, sus- 
piciousness, exaggerated sense of self- 


rolled and impulsive behav 
tolerance, mental rigidity, fighting and 
quarreling, inordinately detailed speech, 
adherence 10 standards: (7) histrionic 
(hysterical) —pronounced tendency 
towards repression of unpleasant facts 
or events, lying, fantasy and affected 
behaviour aimed at drawing attention, 
disregard for the feeling of other 
persons, tendency towards recklessness, 
“escape into disease” when the 
need for recognition is not satisfied; 
(8) hyperthymic—constantly — high 
spirits, craving for action combined 
with mood shifts and a tendency to 
abandon pursuits in mid-course, exces- 
sive loquacity (galloping thought); 
(9) dysthymic —excessive gravity, high 
sense of responsibility, concentration 
on gloomy and sad aspects of life, 
susceptibility 10 depressions, inade- 


quate activeness; (10) unstable (extra- 
vert)—tendency to be influenced by 
Ss. a continuous search 
for fresh impressions or new company, 
ability to establish quick contact (al- 
character); 
conforming—exaggerated —sub- 
missiveness and dependability. Depend- 
ing on the degree of manifestation, 
overt and covert types of A. of C. 
are recognised. Becoming more pro- 
nounced towards teenage, A. of C. 
abates towards adulthood, manifesting 
itself mot in any situation (as in 
psychopathy) but only in a complex 
psychogenic situations, those-bringing 
pressure to bear on the “weak link". 
A. of C. promotes the development 
of acute affective reactions (see Psycho- 
genic Disorders), neuroses, patho- 
logical behaviour disorders. A. of C. 
must be taken into account in effectuat- 
ing an individual approach to raising 
children and teenagers, as well as in 
choosing adequate forms of individual 
and family psychotherapies. The above 
classification was suggested by Karl 
Leonghard and Andrei Lichko. 

Acceptor of Action Result, a mental 
mechanism of anticipation and evalua- 
tion of the result of action in functional 
systems. The term was introduced by 
Pyotr Anokhin in 1955, In the informa- 
tion aspect, A. of A.R. the informa- 
tional equivalent of the result” re- 
trieved from memory in the process of 
decision-making which determines the 
organisation of the organist motor 
activity during the behavioural act 
and carries out the comparison of the 
result with its “anticipated reflection”. 
If they coincide, the completed func- 


tional scheme falls apart, and the orga- 
nism can proceed to another purposeful 
behaviour; if they overlap, improve- 
ments are introduced in the programme 
of action; if they are totally different, 
exploratory-orienting behaviour is 
developed. 


Achievement Motivation, the subject's 
need to reach success _in_ various types 
‘Of_activily, especially in competition 
with other people. Studies of A.M. were 
begun by & group of American re- 
searchers headed by David McClelland. 
They proposed the theory and method- 
ology of measuring A.M. which were 
further elaborated in the works of John 
Atkinson and Heinz Heckhausen. 
A special projective method was warked 
out for the qualitative estimation and 
study of A.M. (see Projective Tests). 
According to McClelland and others, 
A.M. is formed during the child's 
upbringing in the family, under the 
influence of his parents, firstly of his 
mother. The basis of A.M. is made up 
of the affectively coloured associations 
which link the child's emotional expe- 
rience with the forms of his behaviour. 
If in early childhood the child is praised 
by the parents for his successes and 
punished for failures, by the age of 5 
to 6 he forms A.M. which later becomes 
a steady need and is manifested in 
various types of activity. McClelland 
attempted to explain, proceeding from 
A.M., the specific traits in the socio- 
economic development of various 
nations, which is counter to the his- 
torical approach. Soviet psychology 
rejects the idea of A.M. being formed 
exclusively during early childhood. 


Achievement Tests, a 
pPychodiagnosis re’ 
to which subjects hai 
knowledge, abil 


technique of 
ing the extent 
mastered spe- 
ies, and skills, 


A.T. resemble special abilities tests 
(see Creativity Tests). Unlike the 
latter, however, they reveal what the 


subject has already mastered, rather 
than generalised skills devoid of 
concrete content and resulting from 
variegated life experience. There are 
three types of A.T., namely, action 
tests, written tests, and oral tes! 
Action tests are designed to reveal 
ability to perform = actions = with 
mechanisms, materials, and implements. 
Written A.T, are performed on special 
questionnaires. The subjects are told 
to either select the correct oral answer 
among several options, or to mark in a 
diagram the reflection of the situation 
described in a given question, or to 
find in a drawing the situation or 
detail providing a cue to the correct 
solution. Oral A.T. are a system of 
prepared questions which the subjects 
must answer; in this case, the experi- 
menter must foresee the difficulties 
that may arise because of inexperience 
in articulating replies. AT. are used 
in general and nal training. 
Action, a unit of ae y; a voluntary 
intentional mediated activity directed 
towards reaching a realised goul. A. as 
‘specific unit of Humaisetivity was 
introduced in Soviet psychology by 
Sergei Rubinstein and Alexei N. Leon- 
tyev. The notion of A. as unit of analys- 
is and object of study is used in the 
study of perceptual, motor, mnemonic, 
mental, creative, and other ’s. AS 
regards its structure, A., unlike the 


habitual or impulsive behavioural acts 
(which are directly determined by the 
objective situation) is always mediated. 
By using various means, such as Signs, 
roles, values, norms, etc. the subject 
masicrs an A., acquiring it as his own 
“personal” A, Every A, consists of 
orienting, effector and control parts. 
As regards their functioning, A's can 
be grouped as voluntary and inten- 
tional. In ontogenesis the function of 
voluntary control and regulation of A. 
is effected at first in the Process of 
the joint activities of the adult and 
the child, and, later, as a result of the 
interiorisation of social norms (pat- 
terns) and schemes of A., the child 
begins to control his A. in accordance 
with these patterns and schemes. The 
intentionality of A. is explained by the 
fact that the subject decides that the 
image of the future result of his A. 
corresponds to the motive of his activ- 
ity: in this case this image of action 
acquires a personalised meaning and 
becomes the subject's goal. The subject's 
intention gives rise to a goal-related 
attitude, a readiness to attain the anti- 
cipated result of A. The goal-related 
attitude is connected with the image 
of the anticipated result, which does 
not imply concrete ways and means 
by which the goal could be reached 
most likely and effectively. This image 
only charts the general direction for 
forming A., while the executive part 
of A. is determined by the concrete 
conditions of the given situation. In the 
Process of carrying out an A., the 
subject comes into contact with the 
Objective world and transforms (out- 
wardly or mentally) the objective situa- 


tion and anains a result, 
evaluates its Personalised ean via 
his emotions. tn the Process of AL new 
goals may appear (see Goal Forma. 
tion) and the place of A, in the actiy- 
ity may change. According to 
Leontyev, an A. can be 


7 y ‘come an opera. 
tion, ir a repeatedly attained Boal, 
which is firmly connected with the 


means of reaching it, is no longer 
realised as a result of it becoming 
automatic and becomes, within the 
structure of activity, a condition for 
performing another A. (shift of the 
goal towards the condition). Begin- 
ning to perform an A. as a result of a 
certain motive, the subject can later 
perform an A. for the Purpose of the A. 
self (shift of the motive towards the 
goal). in which case the A. becomes 
an independent activity. The mechanism 
of the formation of realised “motive- 
goals” is one of the mechanisms of 
the formation of new types of human 
activity in ontogenesis. On the dynamic 
Plane the stability of an A. is deter- 
mined by its goal orientation. The 
Psychophysiological organisation of 
an A. is provided by such a functional 
block of the brain as the block of 
Programming, regulation and control, 
of which the frontal lobes are the most 
important’ part (Alexander Luria). 


The subject 


Activation, a state of the nervous 
system characterising the level of its 
excitation and reactivity. A. of the 
nervous system as a whole, as its 
general characteristic, should be dis- 
tinguished from A. of any one brain 
structure. The optimal level of A. 
would be the utmost degree of cor- 


respondence between the gate of the 
nervous system and a behavioural act: 
the individual level of A, is the st 
of A. peculiar to each individual, at 
which he tends to effectuate his ac- 
tivity. 


Activeness, the universal characteristic 
of living beings, their intrinsic dynamics 
as a source of transforming or main- 
taining vital relationships with the 
surrounding world; ability for auto- 
nomous :action. In psychology, A. is 
corretated-with activity, manifesting it- 
self as a dynamic condition for the 
latter's origination, effectuation, and 
Iransformation, and as a property of 
its movement. A. is characterised by a 
high degree of mediation of any action 
by the specific inner state of the subject 
at the very moment of the action, 
as distinct from reactivity (when actions 
are mediated by the antecedent sirua- 
tion); by autonomy, ie. mediation by 
the subject's goal, as distinct from 
field-dependent behaviour (see Field 
Independence); by — cross-situational 
features, i.e. the surpassing of the 
initial goals as distinct from adapta- 
bility as limitation of the subject's 
actions by the narrow framework of 
the present goals (see Activeness, 
Situationally Independent); by a 
considerable degree of stability vis-a-vis 
the adopted goal, as distinct. from 
passive adaptability to the objects to be 
encountered by the subject in the course 
of activity. 


Activeness, Orienting, behaviour aimed 
al changing a situation (or one's atti- 
tude towards it) with an absence of a 


definite prognais of the results but 
with @ continuous account taken of 
the degree of the behaviour's effec- 
tivenew. A..0. 1s an essential component 
of many types of behaviour, In animals, 
it embraces all types of active-defensive 
behaviour (aggression, complex forms 
of danger avoidance), self-stimulation, 
orientating behaviour (see Group 
Behaviour of Animals). In men, A.,O. 
is a major component in the processes 
of planning. fantasy, etc. 


Activeness of Personality, man’s capa- 
city for producing socially relevant 
transformations in the world relying 
on the appropriation of the wealth 
of material and spiritual culture: mani- 
fests itself in creative activity, acts 
of volition, communication (1). The 
integral characteristic of A. of P. is 
adoption of an active stance displayed 
in the person's principled ideological 


position, consistent stand in defending 


pei viewpoints, maintenance of a 
unity of word and deed (see Activeness; 
Activeness, Situationally Independent: 
Deed: Activity; Personality). 


Activeness, Situationally Independent. 
a subject's capacity to remain inde- 
pendent of a given situation, set gouls 
excessive from the point of view of 
the initial task (Vadim Petrovsky). 
By way of A.S.D. the subject over- 
comes external and internal limitations 
("barriers") to activity (see Attitude). 
. is manifested in creative ac- 
4 cognitive (intellectual) activ- 
eness, “unselfish” risk, supernormative 
activeness (see Efficiency of a 
Group). 


to 


Activity, a dynamic system of the 
subject's interaction with the surround- 
ing world in the process of which 
the psychological image emerges and 
is effectuated in the object, and the 
subject's relationships in objective 
feality mediated by it are realised. 
The category of A. is a distinctive 
feature of Soviet psychology based on 
the Marxist-Leninist methodology. 
There are two characteristic points 
in Soviet psychology: (a) the pro- 
position of the unity of psyche and A. 
which counterposes Soviet psychology 
to various types of the psychology 
of consciousness which analysed psyche 
apart from behaviour (see Introspec- 
tive Psychology; Gestalt’ Psychology), 
and also to various naturalistic rends 
in behavioural psychology, analysing 
behaviour apart from psyche (see 
Behaviourism, Neobehaviourism): 
(b) the introduction of the principles 
of development and historicism whose 
realisation in research necessarily calls 
for an approach to A. as to the driving 
force of the development of psycho- 
logical reflection. The category of A. 
is used to explain the mind's functioning 
in the study of various fields of psychic 
reality (psychology of cognitive proces- 
ses, motivation, will, emotions, person- 
ality, intragroup processes) and in 
establishing various psychological fields 
(general, social, developmental, peda- 
Rogical, medical, engineering, work, 
and animal psychology). The usage 
of the A. category as an explanatory 
principle led to a change in the prin- 
ciples of analysing psyche in general 
psychology (the principle of unity of 
consciousness and A., the principle 


of unity of the external and internal 
structures of A. the interiorisation- 
eNteriorisation Principle as uy mech- 
anism of acquit 
experience; the principle of the depen- 
dence of psychological reflection on 
the position of the reflected object 
in the structure of A., ete.), and to 
the elaboration of the provisions on 
the systematic formation of mental 
actions, on the leading activity as the 
basis for structuring the development 
of psyche into stages, on the micro- 
structural analysis of cognitive and 
executive A., on the mediation of inter- 
personal relationships, etc. Object rela- 
tion and subjectivity are the basic 
characteristics of A. The specific 
nature of A.’s object-related deter- 
mination lies in the fact that the objects 
of the surrounding world influence 
the subject indirectly, being trans- 
formed the process of A., owing 
to which they are reflected in con- 
sciousness with a greater adequacy. 
The phylogenic preconditions of A.'s 
object relation are revealed in the 
animal activity being conditioned by 
the nature of objects and the cues 
which emerged during the species‘ 
evolution and served to satisfy the 
given biological needs, and not by any 
influence of the surrounding world. 
Only man’s A. is explicitly object- 
related. This is manifested in man’s A. 
being socially conditioned, in its link 
with meanings fixated in tools and 
schemes of action, in the concepts 
of language, social roles, values, and 
social norms. The subjectivity of A. 
is expressed in the following aspects 
of the subject's activeness: in the 


int 


dependence of the psychological image 
on past experience, needs, attitudes, 
emotions, gouls and motives deter- 
ing the orientation and the selec- 


meaning, the motive (“meaningful for 
me") to various events, actions and 
deeds. The analysis of A. may be 


divided into three planes: genetic, 
structurally functional and dynamic. 
On the genetic plane, social joint 
activities are the initial form of all 
human A, while interiorisation, which 
provides ‘for the acquisition of socio- 
historical experience through the trans- 
formation of joint social activities 
into individual A., serves as a pattern 
of the human psychic d 
In the process of interioi 
transition of external A. into internal A. 
also takes place. The structurally 
functional approach to the structure 
of A. is based on the “unit” analysis 
(Lev Vygotsky), when the given reality 
is decomposed into “units” containing 
the basic characteristics inherent in 
this reality as a whole. The hierarchical 
ties between A. units are mobile. 
Depending on the position of the reflect- 
ed object in the structure of A. 
the content of the psychological reflec- 
tion, the level of reflection (conscious 
or unconscious) and the type of A. 
regulation (voluntary or involuntary) 
change. Analysis of A. in the dynamic 
plane is devoted to the study of 
mechanisms providing for the progres- 
sion of A. per se: situationally inde- 
pendent activeness (see Activencss, 
Situationally Independent) — which 
determines the self-development of 
activity and the appearance of new 


forms; and to the orientation which 
conditions the stability of purposeful A. 
m the constantly changing reality. 
A. is realised on the basis of prycho- 
logical mechanisms studied in Nikola: 
Bernstein's “physiology of activenesy” 
Gee Level of Movement Construction, 
Concept of), Pyotr Anokhin’s theory 
of “functional systems”, (see Acceptor 
of Action Result), and Alexander 
Luria’s ideas of systems organisation 
of higher cortical functions (see 
Higher Mental Functions). 


Actualisation, retrieval of stored mate- 
rial from short-term or long-term 
memory for successive use in the course 
of recognition: recall, recollection, 
or direct reproduction. The extent to 
which A. is easy or difficult’ depends 
on the degree of memorising or for- 
getting of the stored material (see 
Forgetting, Memorising). 


Adaptation, Sensory. adaptive modifi- 
cation of sensitivity 10 suit the change 
in the degree of intensity of the 
stimulus acting upon the sease organ. 
It may manifest itself in various subjec- 
tive effects (see After-Image). A.S. 
may be achieved through increases 
and decreases in absolute sensitivity 
(such as adaptation to darkness or 
light). A.S. is characterised by the 
itivity modifica- 
tion and yy of changes 
in relation to the adaptive influence. 
Thus, the processes of visual adaptation 
are partially selective towards spatial 
frequency and direction of the stimulus’ 
movement in the field of vision; the 
Processes of taste adaptation are 


12 


selective towards all salts but not 
towards various acids. etc. Physio- 
logical changes which lie at the basis 
of A.,S. occur both in the central and 
peripheral units of the analyser. The 
combination of neurophysiological and 
psychophysical methods (see Psycho- 
physics) is of major importance for 
research into perception processes and 
the mechanisms of A..S. in particular. 


Adaptation Syndrome, a totality of 
adaptation reactions of a human or 
animal organism of a generally defen- 
sive character, which develops in res- 
ponse to strong and prolonged pres- 
sures (stress factors), A functional 
state brought about by a stress factor 
is called stress. The concept of A.S. 
was introduced in 1936 by the Canadian 
physiologist Hans Selye. Three stages 
are distinguished in the development 
of A.S.: (1) the alarm stage, ranging 
from several hours to two days; it 
incorporates the phase of shock and 
the phase of counter-shock, the latter 
being the process of mobilisation of 
the organism's defensive reactions; 
(2) the stage of resistance, in which 
the organism achieves higher resistance 
to various disturbances; (3) either 
the stage of stabilisation and recovery 
or the stage of exhaustion which may 
result in death (see Adjustment). 


Additiveness, a property of magni- 
tudes consisting in that their sum 
corresponding to an object's parts 
equals the magnitude corresponding 
to the whole object. The size of a 
group, for instance, possesses the A. 
property, whereas interpersonal rela- 


tions within it or joint activities do not. 


Adjustment, conformation to the en- 
vironment achieved by an organ 
structure, functions, organs, and cells. 
The aim of A. processes is to maintain 
homeostasis, A, is one of the central 
concepts in biology, widely applied as a 
theoretical concept in those types of 
psychology which, like Gestalt psychol- 
ogy or the psychology of intelligence 
developed by the Swiss psychologist 
Jean Piaget, see an individual's rela- 
tionships with the environment as the 
process whereby homeostasis is sus- 
tained. The study of physiological 
regulatory mechanisms of A., increasing 
the organism's resistance to changes 
in temperature or barometric pressure, 
shortage of oxigen, or any other 
disturbing factors, is highly relevant 
to finding solutions to applied problems 
of psychophysiology, medical psychol- 
ogy. ergonomics, and other branches 
of psychology. Adaptive reactions to 
unfavourable pressures of high inten- 
sity have a number of common fea- 
tures and are collectively called adap- 
tation syndrome. The processes of A. 
to extraordinary conditions are some- 
times broken down into various phases 
(such as the phase of initial de- 
compensation and the subsequent 
phases of partial and total compensa- 
tion). A. changes occur at all levels— 
from the molecular structure of the 
organism to the psychological regula- 
tion of activity, Of key importance 
for successful A. to extraordinary 
conditions are training as well as the 
individual's functional, mental, and 
moral states. 


Ry 


Adjustment, Social, (1) the process 
whereby an individual adapts to a new 
environment; (2) the revult of such a 
process. The socio-psychological con- 
tent of AS. is convergence of goals 
and value orientations of u group 
and an individual in this group, adop- 
tion by the individual of the group's 
norms and customs, the group culture; 
the individual's incorporation in the 
prea role e probe In Western 
psycholo, the lom of A.S. is 
developed witht Within igen, of a 
trend which originated in the 1930s- 
1940s on the basis of neohehaviourism 
(Neal Miller, John Dollard, Robert 
Sears, and others) and branches of 
psychoanalytic psychology (see Psycho- 
analysis), connected with — cultural 
anthropology (Ruth Benedict, Margaret 
Mead) and psychosomatic medicine 
(Franz Alexander, Thomas French). 
The social environment's and the indi- 
vidual's interests are seen as originally 
counterposed, and major significance 
is attributed to pathological phenomena 
(neurotic and psychosomatic disorders, 
drug-addiction, etc.). In Soviet psycho- 
logy, the mechanisms of A.S. are 
studied in the context of joint activi- 
ties shaped by community of goals 
and value orientations of a collective; 
the degree of this community provides 
the basis for distinguishing the levels 
or phases of adjustment, The basic 
types of adjustment processes are 
determined by the structure of needs 
and motives of the individual. Two 
types are distinguished: (1) the type 
characterised by predominance of an 
active impact upon the social environ- 
ment, (2) the type characterised by 


passive, confurmist assimilation of the 
goaly and value orientations of the 
group. A relevant: aspect of A.S. 
ix acceptance of a role. A.S. is one 
of the basic socio-psychological mecha- 
nisms of the sovialitution of a perso- 
nality. 


Affect, an intensive and relatively 
short emotional state brought about 
by a sudden change in any circum- 
stances vital for the subject and avcom- 
panied by vividly expressed motor 
changes and changes in the functions 
of visceral organs. A. is a response 
to the event which hay already ov- 
curred, and is somewhat shifted to the 
event's conclusion. A. represents an 
inner conflict’ eaperienced by the 
person. caused either by the conflict 
of drives. aspirations, or desires, or 
the discrepancy between the demands 
placed upon the person (by others 
or himself) and his or her capacity 
for meeting these demands. A. develops 
in critical situations when the subject 
is unable to find an adequate way out 
of the dangerous and, more often than 
not, sudden situation, Possessing the 
trails of a dominant, A. delays mental 
Processes irrelevant to it and imposes. 
some stereotyped emergency way out 
of the situation (freezing, escape, 
ager nm) shaped in the process of 
biological evolution and therefore 
justified only in typical biological condi- 
tions, Another important regulatory 
function of A. is the amassing of 
specific experience—atfective traces 
(atfective complexes) —which make 
themselves felt in confrontation with 
individual components of the situation 
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which has given rise to A. and which 
signal the situation'’s possible recur- 
rence. The state of A. 1 characterised 
by narrowing of consciousness in which 
the attention of the sub: is wholly 
concentrated upon the circumstances 
that have produced this state and the 
actions which it dictates. Impaired 
consciousness may re: the ina- 


bility to recall individual components 
of the event which has given rise to A.; 
an extremely strong A. can 


result 


ties of spontaneous regulation 
of behaviour: hence the purpose of 
A.-preventing measures employed in 
Pedagogic and — psychotherapeutical 
Practices is to prevent A. by avoiding 
A.-producing situations through per- 
formance of distracting acts, explana- 
tion of its undesirable consequences, 
etc. The degree of resistance to develop- 
ment of A. depends on the level of 
the personality's. moral motivation. 


Afferent Synthesis, in the theory of 
functional system (Pyotr Anokhin) — 
the synthesis of the material imprinted 
in memory, motivation, and informa- 
tion on the environment and the 
stimulus that sets the mind in action, 
achieved for the purpose of decision- 
making. Memory is seen as an aggre- 
gate of interrelated functional systems 
at various levels, formed in the course 
of evolution and in individual life- 
experience; motivation is seen as con- 
cretisation of one of the needs of the 
organism. In A.S., due to motivation, 
all systems whose operation has at one 
time or another resulted in satisfaction 


of this want are actualised. Informa 
tion on the environment helps atrain 
the required results, The final decision 
is made when some — event—the 
mpulse—adds pressure to one of the 
systems chosen under the inMuence of 
the given motivation and situation, 
Inasmuch as the hierarchy of the 
systems in memory reflects the evolu- 
tion and individual history of the orga- 
m's adaptive correlations with the 
environment, there exists a certain 
hierarchy of A.S. As a systems process, 
A.S. does nol occur in some discreet 
brain structure but is a process of 
interaction of neural impulses of 
various morphological origins (central 
or peripheral, afferent. or efferent) 
embracing the entire brain and 
organism, 


Affiliation, a person's desire to be in 
other person's company, A tendency 
towards A. increases with the subject's 
involvement in the potentially danger- 
ous, stressful (see Stress) situation. 
The company of other people allows 
the person to test the chosen mode 
of behaviour and the nature of 
responses in a complex and dangerous 
situation. To a certain extent, the 
Proximity to others directly decreases 
worry, mitigating the effect of both 
mental and physiological stresses. The 
blocking of A. causes a sense of lone- 
liness and alienation and gives rise to 
frustration, 


After-Image, a visual sensation con- 
tinuing for some (normally short) 
period of time after a visual stimu- 
lation. There are positive and negative 
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A's. A positive A. is hued like the 
irritant, and remains for very short 
time. A negative A. persists for a 
longer time and is tinted with an 
additional colour as compared to that 
of the irritant. For instance, in res- 
ponse to red colour, a green negative A. 
would arise. At prolonged or intensive 
stimulation, one may observe several 
changeovers of positive and negative 
A’s, which last dozens of seconds or 
even minutes (see Representations; 
Eidetisgy:.” 


Age (in psychology), a specific reta- 


y time-limited stage of the indi- 
viduals: mental development: and the 
moulding of his personality, characte- 


ychological changes 
aarelated to idiosyncrasy. Transition 
from one A. Stage to another is marked 
by restructuring and change of psychic 
development (see Mental Devetop- 
ment; Personality). The psychological 
characteristics of A. are determined 
by concrete historical conditions in 
which the individual develops, by the 
nature of his upbringing, and by his 
specific activities and communication 


(1). Each A. is characterised by its 
specific “social situation of develop- 
ment” (Lev Vygotsky), and by specific 


correlation between the social environ- 
ment and the intrinsic conditions that 
determi the individual's develop- 
ment as a_ personality. Objectively, 
the same elements of social environ- 
ment influence people of different A. 
in different ways, depending on what 
Previously developed —_ psychological 
Properties they are mediated with. The 


interaction of external and internal 
factors engenders typical psychological 
features common to people of the same 
A. to determine its specifics changes 
in correlations between these factors 
condition in their turn the tr: 
to the next A. stage (David Feldstein). 
A. stages are distinguished by relativ- 
ity and conventionally averaged 
characteristics; however, this does not 
exclude psychological variety of indi- 
viduals. The A. characteristic of the 
Personality development reflects a 
certain system of demands made by 
society on the individual at certain 
stages of life, and alyo the nature of his 
relations with other people, ic. his 
social status. Specific A. characteristics 
are determined by how a child joins 
groups with different levels of develop- 
ment (see Level of Group Develop. 
ment) and educational institutions: 
by changes in the nature of family 
upbringing: by forming of new types 
of activity that help the child inter- 
nalise social experience. a system of 
existing knowledge. norms and ules 
of human activ and by the specifics 
of his physiological development. 
The notion of A. peculiarities and age 
boundaries is not an absolute criterion, 
since age boundaries are variable and 
depend on the historical period in 
question, and are different in different 
socio-economic conditions. The fol- 
lowing A. classification is accepted 
in the USSR: infancy (from birth 
to age 1): pre-preschool childhood 
(age 1 to 3); preschool childhood 
(age 3 to 6); junior school age (age 6 
to 10); teenage period (age 10 to 15); 
youth: first period (senior school age, 
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age 15 to 17) and second period 
(age 17 to 21); mature age: first 
Period (age 21 to 35) and second 
period (age 35 to 60); elderly age 
(age 60 to 75); old age (age 75 to 90); 
and longevity (age 90 and more). 


Agnosia, impairment of perception 
associated with certain brain lesions. 
Several forms of A. are distinguished: 
(1) optical or visual A.—failure to 
recognise the shape and nature of 
objects despite the retention of visual 
powers; (2) tactile A.—inability to 
recognise an object by touch (as- 
tereognosis) or impairment of the 
ability to identify parts of one’s own 
body or the relation of its individual 
Parts, ie, a defect in appreciation of 
the body scheme  (somatoagnosia); 
(4) acoustic or auditory A.—impair- 
ment of phonemic hearing. the 
ability to distinguish sounds, resulting 
ina speech disorder (see Aphusia) 
or impairment of the ability to recog- 
nise voices, melodies, etc. (despite the 
retention of elementary forms of 
hearing) 


Agraphia, inability to communicate 
in writing accompanying various Speech 
disturbances. It manifests itself cither 
in a total loss of the ability to write 
or in misreading or transposition of 
words, omission of letters and syllables, 
inability to integrate written symbols, 
ete. In children, A. is a form of speech 
retardation due to innate brain dis- 
functions; it is also seen in’ speech 
disorders manifest. in the impaired 
ability to distinguish sounds as a result 


of poor hearing or deafness. In adults, 
A. is a form — of uphasia. 


Alexia, loss of the ability to read 
resulting from damage to a specific 
area of the left cerebral cortex (in 
right-handers), or failure to acquire 
any reading ability. Various forms of 
A. are recognised as associated with 
the localisation of the lesion, 


Algorithm, a procedure based on a 
system of rules prescribing that a group 
of of operations are executed in a certain 
iéncé!—& strict adherence to the 
edure allows all tasks of a certain 
class to be solved. A key to mathe- 
matics and mathematical logic, the 
concept is also applied in psychology, 
(enginecring psychology, pedagogic 
psychology, psychology of — manage- 
ment, etc.), though not in a. strictly 
mathematical sense, in the study of 
managerial processes and of procedures 
for executing prescriptions in certain 
types of acti A. includes indica- 
tion of certain initial data essential 
for the solution of a task, the criterion 
(or rule) whereby the process is 
recognised as completed up on the 
achievement of a certain result. The 
ability to solve a problem “in general”, 
ie. mastery of certain methods of 
solving a specific class of problems, 
signifies mastery of a certain A. 


Alienation (in psychology), the display 
of such life relationships of a subject 
with the surrounding world in which 
the products of the subject's activity. 
the subject himself, as well as other 
individuals and social groups, are 
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‘ {ones [to ihe subject, 
this opposition ranging from difference 
to rejection and hostility. This is 
expressed in) corresponding emotional 

. feelings of isolation, 
stion, loss of one's ego, 
should not be 
confused with the alienation of the 
personality in an antagonistic class 
society. As a social proc A. is 
characterised by the transformation of 
man's activity and also of man’s prop- 


rej 
- The notion of A. 


erties and capabilities into something, 


independent’ of and dominant over 
the person in’ question. In social 
psychology, A. is used to characterise 


interpersonal relations in which the 
individual is set off against other 
individuals, groups, and the whole of 
soviety 10 come fo experience a certain 
degree of isolation, Such — conflict 
relations within a group are caused 
by the fact that the values conditioning 
joint activities are violated, and also 
by loss of the feeling of solidarity, 
when an individual in the given group 
perceives the other group members 
as alien and hostile to himself, rejecting, 
their common norms, laws and pre- 
scriptions, Social psychologists in’ the 
West explain such A. primarily by 
individually typical traits of personality. 
Sigmund Freud used the concept to 
explain the pathological development 
of a personal in culture alien and 
hostile to man’s natural character, 
this showing in the neurotic loss of 
the feeling of reality, or in the loss 
of one’s individuality (depersonali: 
tion), In this: case, Freud thought 
the unconscious is the decisive factor 
in individual behaviour, which, in his 


iew, leads to antagonism between 
that individual and the social environ- 
ment (see Freudianism). In child 
psychology, the notion of A. is applied 
to express the essential factor in the 
establishment of the child's self-con- 
sciousness, in the development of his 
reflexive ability. In early age, the 
child feels merged with the surround- 
ing world, unable to distinguish him- 
self from his vital activity. In the later 
stages of ontogenesis, the notion of A. 
is associated with the child's attitudes 
towards himself, adults, equals, norms. 
of behaviour and social demands that 
are expressed in rejection, disagree- 
ment, negativism, Basing on joint activ- 
ity and communication, the individual 
develops an ability to look upon him- 
self through the eyes of other people 
and to accept their attitudes. 


Altruism, the system of a person's 
value orientations whereby interests 
of other persons or a social community 
are the central motive and criterion 
for moral evaluation, The term was 
coined by the French — philosopher 
Auguste Comte as the opposite notion 
of egoism. Freud saw A. as the subject's 
meurelic, need’ To alleviate a sense of 
guilt ‘as compensation for the 
“apr ea Brea egoism. The mecha- 
nism whereby A. is displayed can be 
of different nature: A, may be expressed 
in the subject's actions taken in some 
concrete dangerous situation (e.g. 
saving a child at the cost of one’s own 
life) or be a conscious value orienta- 
tion determining the subject's general 
behaviour, in which case it expresses 
the subject's purpose of living. Idealisa- 
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tion of A. is as erroncous ay its 
underestimation. The real significance 
of altruistic behaviour is determined 
by the nature of values underlying 
the person's relationships with others. 
A. expressed in forgi tolerance 
of shortcomings. blind sacrifice for 
the sake of other persons, including 
those who violate the norms of com- 
munist morality, is a negative perse- 
nality trait. A. may be exhibited as a 
socio-psychological expression — of 
humaneness (see Identification, Col- 
lectivis communication (1) and 
activity. 


Ambition, the prominence of achieve- 
ment motivation, the aspiration for 
_Blory, awards, and respect in some 
social sphere. Exageerated—A. is 
intensified by vainglory, i.e. by arrogant 
altitudes towards others. As a desire 
for social recognition, A. may objec- 
tively pl positive role by 
stimulat ies. However, 
being individualistic in nature, A. 
acts as a hindrance to fostering 
collectivism, to combining public and 
personal interests. 


Ambivalence of Sentiments, coexistence 
of several contradicting emotions 
towards a given object. A typical case 
of A. of S. is when individual traits 
of a complex object impress a person's 
needs and values differently (thus, 
it is possible to respect the person's 
industry and disapprove of his/her hot 
temper). A specific case of A. of S. 
is the antithesis of stable sentiments 
lowards a certain object and situational 
emotions deriving from it (thus, 


fo person is hurt if some person or 
persons to whom fe: she attaches posi- 
tive value are inattet to him/her). 


Amnesia, loss of memory due to specific 
local lesions of the brain, Its two most 
common forms are retrograde A. and 
anterograde A. Retrograde A. refei 
to inability to recall events antedat 
the onset of the disorder (trauma, etc.): 
it extends backwards to include events 
that occurred several hours, days, or, 
sometimes, years prior to the cau! 
of memory disturbance. Anterograde A. 
refers to inability to form memories 
of events subsequent to the onset of 
the disorder. It may encompass periods 
of various length. The most severe 
forms of A. were described by the 
Russian neurologist Sergei Korsakov, 
and are known as Korsakov's syndrome. 
There are forms of A. related to 
functional memory disturbances: post- 
hypnotic A.—loss of memory for even 
that occurred during a hypnotic stag 
defensive A,—loss of memory (repres: 
sion) for unpleasant (traumatic) 
experience. 


Analgesia, loss or total absence of the 
pain sensation. A. may be achieved 


by taking an analgesic or by fixing 
i jects” Unrelated 1 


A, may also be achieved by 
massage (general or punctural) and 
by application of heat or cold to specific 
points on the body. 


Analogy, similarity of certain aspects 
Use of A. in 
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cognition_proyides a basis for_in ets 
and hypotheses. Deductions by A. have 
Trequenily Ted 10 scieniitic diwoveries. 
Deductions by A. are based on the 
formation and actualisution of associa: 
tions. U1 is possible to make u purposeful 
search for A. The task of making an A. 
is a component of psychadiagnostic 
examination, Difficulties in establishing 
imi some 
abstract property indicate inedequate 
development or impairment of think- 
ing. 


Analyser, a neural apparatus that per- 
forms the function of analysis and 


synthesis of the irritants affecting the 
organism's internal and external en- 
‘Vironment. The term was introduced 


by the Soviet physiologist Ivan Pavlov. 


BS consists of (1) ‘ab taoeai hing 
forming ac Ltvpe's nlo.a 
neural rv Panne 


into the central 
nervous system and efferent paths trans- 
mitting nerve impulses away from 
the central nervous system (especially 
from the cerebral cortex) to the lower 
levels of A. including receptors, and 
regulating their operation; (3) projec- 
tion fibers of the cortex. Each A. 
distinguishes an irritant of a certain 
type, providing for its subsequent sepa- 
ration into individual elements, Thus, 
the visual A. distinguishes a certain 
unit of electromagnetic oscillations, 
making it possible to differentiate the 
intensity, colour, shape, and other prop- 
erties of objects. At the same time A. 
reflects spatial and temporal relation- 
ships of these elementary stimul. Types 


af AL are divunguished according 10 
the types of sensitivity: visual, auditory, 


laste, tactile, motor, ete, 
Influenced by the eaviconment im the 
proces of phyloxenesss, analysers 


developed and differentiated through 
constant sophistication of the central 
and receptor systems. Development 
and differentiation of the cerebral 
cortex provided for the development 


of higher analywis and syathesis. Due 
to receptor differentiation, the first 
phase of the analysis of sensory 


experience os achieved, when a given A. 
distinguishes stimuli of a definite wpe 
from the mass of sensory stunult. In 
the light of current data on neural 
mechanisms, A. may be defined as a 
totality of receptors and the defectors 
connected with them = which are 
hierarchically ordered: detectors of 
more complex properties are consti- 
tuted by detectors of a more elementary 
order. A number of parallel detector 
systems is built up from a certain 
limited amount of receptors. A. is a 
component of reflex mechanism in- 
corporating also the efferent mechanism 
(an aggregate of command neurons, 
motorneurons, and motor units) and 
special neurons—- modulators—chang- 
ing the degree of excitation of other 
neurons. 


Analysis, the separation of the whole 
into_its constituent elements. A. as 
present tn all acts” of The organism's 
Practical and cognitive interaction with 
the environment. On the basis of prac- 
tical activity, man has developed the 
ability to perform A. at the level of 
concepts. As an essential phase of 


cogmuion, A. tricubly linked to 
synthesis, and constitutes one of the 
basic operations in the process of 
thinking. 


Analytical Psychology, the system of 
psychology developed by the Swiss 
psychologist. Carl Jun ve 
this name to differe from 
Freudian psychounalysis. Like Freud, 
Jung believed that the unconscious 
a_deci q ion 
aviour. In addition to the indi- 
vidual division of the unconscious, 
Jung distinguished the collective un- 
conscious, the contents of which cannot 
be made conscious. The collective 
unconscious forms an autonomous 
mental fund which imprints the 
experience inherited from preceding 
generations through the brain structure. 
The basic mental elements —arche- 
types— (representations of what is 
fundamental and typical to all human- 
ity) constituting this area of the mind 
are portrayed in the symbols of creative 
activity, rituals, dreams, and complexes. 
As a means of revealing hidden motives, 
Jung suggested inducing associations 
by stimulus-words (see Association 
Experiment): inadequate or delayed 
reply to the stimulus-word indicates 
the existence of a complex. A.P. sees 
the goal of mental development 
individuation—the development of indi 
vidual personality from the collective 
unconscious. Although A.P. rejects 
some principles of Freudian psychology 
(ibido, for example, is understood 
not as sexual but as any unconscious 
psychic energy), in the light of material- 
ist methodology this approach to perso- 


nality and its development is as ground: 


less as these in other branches of 
1) ysis, inasmuch ay it denies 
the torical substance of the 


motive forces of man's behaviour and 
the decisive role of consciousness 
in behaviour regulation. A.P. presents 
history, mythology, the arts, and rel 
gion in a false light, treating ther 
as products of some eternal collective 
human psyche. The classification of 
Personality types suggested by Jung 
(he recognised two general ty, 
extrovert—oriented towards the exter- 
nal world, and introvert—one whose 
mental energy is turned inward) was 
developed independently of A.P. in 
concrete psychological studies of perso- 
nality (see Extroversion—Introversion) 


Anancasms, see Obsessions, 


Animal Psychology, the science ol the 
animal psyche, of the manifestations 
and regularities of psychic reflection 
at this level. A.P. studies the formation 
of psychic processes in animals in 
ontogenesis, the origins of the psyche 
and its development in the process 
of evolution, the biological requisites 
for and the origin of human con- 
sciousness. The thinkers of long ago 
paid attention to the abilities of animals. 
The hh of scientific A.P. at the turn 
of the [9th tury is connected with 
the names of George BuiTon and Jean 
Lamarck and, later on, Charles Darwin 
In Russia, the founders of the scientifte 
study of animal behaviour were Karl 
Rulier and V.A. Wagner, who laid 
the foundation for a materialist evolu- 
tionary trend in A.P. in the 19th and 


20th centuries, This Irend was further 
developed by Soviet psychologists, 
who refute antropomorphic, idealist 
and vulgor-materialist: views of the 
psychic activity of animals, baying 
themselves on the Leninst theory of 
reflection, They study the imal 
psyche in dialectical unity with their 
external, primarily motor, activity (sce 
Instinctive Behaviour of Animals: 
Territorial Behaviour of Animals), 
through which they establish all 
necessary, ‘tles with the environment. 
Ontogénesis and phylogenesis regard 
the complication of activity as the 
primary factor leading to the intensi- 
fication, enrichment and perfecti 

of the motor activity (Kurdt Fabri). 
Empiric study of the psychic activity 
of animals, their perceptual processes, 


orientating reactions, 
memory, emotions, skills and other 
types. 08 | i 


Animals); ith 


and requires an all-round account 
of the ecological particularities of the 
specimen, since, as distinct from man, 
the psychic activity of animals is totally 
determined by biological factors. That 
is the reason for the close link of A.P. 
with ethology and other biological 
sciences. The achievements of Soviet 
A.P. are particularly significant’ in 


studies dealing with the psychic regula- 
tion of the behaviour of supreme 


mammals (works by Nikolai Voit 
Natalia Ladygina-Kots, et. al.). 


is. 


Anthropogenesis, the evolution of man 
(Homo sapiens). Man emerged in the 


pay 


carly Quaternary, several million years 
age. The principal requisites for ante 
thropogenesiy were distinctions pecu- 
liar 1@ anthropoid apes, such ay a high 
level of development af both principal 
types of motor activity (ecomotion 
and manipulation); maximum Mexibil- 
ity (among animals) of the forelimbs, 
particularly fingers of the forearm, and 
adaptation of limbs for performing 
fairly complex grasping operation 
nocular vision, predominat 
sense of smell and functioning in con- 
junction with the movements of fore- 
arms and their tactile and muscular 
sensitivity, Uius ensuring a better 
knowledge of the physical proper- 
ties of the objects of manipulation: 
highly developed forms of group be- 
haviour (see Group Behaviour of Ani- 
mals) and communication (see Com- 
munication (2). Animal), The pri- 
mates {man’s ancestors) assumed the ful- 
ly erect attitude in walking. As a re- 
sult, the forearm was relieved from 
the walking function to adapt to its 
principal function of manipulation. 
That ensured intensive development of 
instrumental actions (see /astrumen- 
tal Actions of Animals) and a fur- 
ther rise in the level of mental ac- 
tivity. The latter was the foundation 
for the first specifically human, i 
primitive, labour operations, charac- 
terised by the use of specially pre- 
pared implements of labour. Joint la- 
bour gave rise to social relationships, 
followed by articulate speech and con- 
sciousness, which, in turn, had a sub- 
stantial reciprocal effect upon the 
descent of modern man. As a whole, 
A. is characterised not so much 
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by = morphological —_ transformations 
(changes in the structure of man's 
direct ancestors) as by profound qual- 
itative changes in behaviour and 
psyche and the establishment of funda- 
mentally new attitudes to the surround- 
ing world. In natural history, A. is an 
unprecedented leap forward from 
a biological tv a social form of develop- 
ment (see Animal Psychology). 


Anthropomorphism, attributing —spe- 
characteristics and abil. 


terms of human motives and acts 


essentially rejects differences be- 
tween man and animal, and conse- 
quently, disregards the qualities pe- 


culiar 10 human psyche (resulting 
from labour activity, social life. and 
aniculate speech) and the decisive 


rale of the social factor in man’s life 
and activities and in mankind's de- 
velopment in gene! The idea is 


based on the sociologisation of animal 
behaviour, and, as a rule, on the bio- 
togisation of man’s behaviour, and the 


social factors and socio-historical re- 
gularities. 


Anticipating Reflection, see Acceptor 
of Action Result. 


Anticipation, the ability of higher liv- 
ing creatures (men and animals) 
to foresee the results of actions, the 
appearance of objects or of phe- 
nomena (“anticipatory reflection"). 
The A. ability derives from the cen- 
tral nervous syst ‘ity for “mo- 


fetta the course and outcome of 
‘uiure evens on the Basis of past ex- 


perience. 


Anxiety, an emot' state arising in 
situations of impending danger and 
manifested in expectation of unfa- 
vourable events. Unlike fear as a re- 
Sponse 10 a specific threat, A. repre- 
sents generalised, diffuse or pointless 
fright. In man, A. is usually associat- 
ed with expectation of failures in so- 
cial inteFaction, and is Tien caused 
by the fact that the source of dan- 
ger is unknown. Functionally, A. Hol 
only forewarns the individual of 

possible danger, but also compels him 
to seek and specify that danger. and to 
actively examine the environment so 
as to single out the threatening 
object, A. may manifest itself as a feel- 
ing of helplessness, uncertainty of 
oneself, lack of sufficient: strength in 
the face of external factors, and exag- 
geration of their potency and threat. 
Behaviourally, A. manifests itself in 
generally disorganised activity. As a 
mechanism of neuroses (neurotic anx- 
iety) forming on the busis of internal 
contradictions in the development and 
structure of individual psyche (for ex- 
ample, because of exaggerated level 
of aspirations, insufficiently-grounded 
moral motives, etc.), A. may lead to 
inadequate conviction that one ts 
threatened by other people, his own 
body, the results of his own uctions, 
cic. Empirical studies distinguish sit- 
uational A., characterising the indi- 
vidu: ale at wa given moment, from 
A, as ty trait (worry), which 
shows in a strong tendency to feel 
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A. about real and imaginary dangers. 
A, may be attenuated by defence mech- 
anisms, e.g. repression, substitution, 
rationalisation, projection, etc. 


Aphasia, systems disturbance of speech 
due to damage of a specific area of 
the left hemisphere of the drain (in 
right-handers), A. shows itself in vio- 
lation of phonematic, morphological, 
and syntactical speech structures and 
inability to comprehend speech in the 
absence faulty innervation of 
speech muscles (ensuring articulate 
speech) and while retaining clemen- 
lary forms of hearing. The following 
seven types of A. are recognised, each 
resulting from im ‘ment of one of 
the factors of speech and attributable 
to a specific area of the pathologi- 
val process: (1) sensory A.—disturban- 


tation; (2) auditory-amnesic A.—dis- 
turbing of aural-verbal memory, show- 


ing itself in difficulties in com- 
prehending speech in complicated con- 
ditions (fast speech, two simultuncous 
oral communications, etc.) and also 
in difficulties im spoken speech (dif- 
ficulties in evoking words, verbal pu- 
ruphasias) and in writing to dictation; 
(3) visual-amnesie A. which is es- 
sentially disturbance of ial memory 
(see Memory, Sensory), manifests it- 
self in difficulties naming objects 
and their representations—regardless 
of the retention of the power to name 
acti (4) seman A.—defective 
comprehension of certain logical and 


grammatical constructions, such us “fa- 
ther’s brother", “brother's father", 
“spring before summer”, combined 
with impaired ability to calculate and 
defective spatial thinking; (5) affer- 
ent motory A. d ability to 
utter words, n of phonemes 
due to disturbed differentiation of sim- 
ilar articulatory movements esse! 
tial to produce the word, accompanied 
with disturbed spontaneous writing and 
writing to dictation; (6) efferent: mo- 
tor A.—disturbed kinetic organisation 
of speech, difficulties in passing from 
one word (or syllable) to another due 
to inertness of speech stereotypes; (7) 
dynamic A.—failure to arrange words 
in a proper sequence, manifesting it- 
self in defective speech planning and 
characterised by disturbed uttered 
speech and spontaneous writing and 
difficulties in actualisation of words 
denoting. actions. 


ion, the dependence of per- 
ception on the antecedent experience, 
on the general content of human men- 
tal activity and on man’s personal 
Iraits. The term was coined by the Ger- 
man philosopher Gottfried Leibniz to 
denote clear (conscious) apprehension 
of a certain content by the soul. Ac- 
cording to Wilhelm Wundt, A. is a 
ciple of explanation, 
inner spiritual force” determining the 
course of mental processes. In contrast 
to these approaches to A, as an it 
ner spontaneous act 
ness, contemporary x 
chology treats A. us a result of an 
individual's life experience that allows 
him or her to form hypotheses on the 
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properties of whal is perceived, pro- 
viding for its conscious apprehension. 
Two types of A. are recognised: long- 
term A., which is a dependence of 
perception on the stable qualities of 
the personality (world outlook, con- 
victions, education, ete.) and tem- 
porary A. influenced by situational 
psychic states (emotions, expectations, 
attitudes, etc.). 


Apraxia, impairment of voluntary pur- 
poseful movement and actions, in spite 
of the absence of paralysis, paresis, 
or any other elementary motor disor- 
der. A. is attributable to motor im- 
pairment of a higher order. The form 
of A. depends on the localisation of 
the brain lesion. The following basic 
types of A. are recognised: (1) kin- 
esthetic A. --inabi lo carry out a 
set of necessary movements (partic- 
ularly in the absence of a visual aid) 
duc to impairment of kinesthetic (re- 
lated to perception of one’s own move- 
ment and location) analysis and 
synthesis; (2) constructional A.—im- 
pairment of the visual-constructional 
organisation of the motor act (maxi- 
mal impairment of ability to carry out 
movements at different physical levels 
in reproducing geometrical 
3) kinetic (dynamic) A. 
paired ability to carry out a series 
of purposeful motor acts lying at the 
basis of motor powers, motor perse- 
verations; (4) “frontal” regulation 
A. -impaired ability to move accord- 
ing to a preset programme, distur- 
bance of speech regulation of spon- 
taneous movements and actions, the 
appearance of complex perseverations, 


echolalias, cchopraxias; (5) aprac- 
combination of visual 
spatial disturbance (see Agnosia) and 
motor impairment in the form of a 
spatial (constructional) A.: (6) oral 
A.—impairment of the kinesthetic ba- 
sis of the speech apparatus, often com- 
bined with afferent motor aphasia. 


Artificial Intellect, (1) a convention- 
al designation of the cybernetic sys- 
tems and their logic-mathematic supply 
designed to solve some fasks usually 
requiring the application of man’s in- 
tellectual abilities; (2) the totality of 
the functional abilities of the computer 
to solve problems which previously re- 
quired man’s obligatory participation. 
The term “A.I." should be regarded as 
a metaphor, The theories of program- 
ming, whi sometimes include the 
theory of computers themselves, are 
forming the actual content of the the- 
ory of AJL At present, of major im- 
portance is organisation of knowledge 
within A.I. systems, organisation of 
a dialogue between man and machine, 
and creation of hybrid intellect systems 
combining the mental abilities of hu- 
man beings separated in time and spac 
providing for the use of information 
and computer technology adopted to 
each active participant in such sys- 
tems. Psychology is a field where the 
ideas of A.l. are applied. In its turn, 
the knowledge of psychology is used 
in the theory of A.J. Psychology deals 
with the problem of the existing or 
lacking analogy between man’s psyche 
and A.I. Although A.1. rests on model- 
ling individual aspects and properties 
of human thinking, the confluence of 
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data obtained reflecting the functioning 
of the computer and the computer way 
of thinking does not make it possible 
to conclude that there exists a similar- 
ity between the compared structures. 
The emergence and application of A.t. 
systems proves the historical evolution 
of human cognitive activity, the ap- 
pearance of new metho reflecting 
reality which are incorporated in A.! 

systems and of new forms of correlat- 
ion between individual and social con- 


usness and socio- ‘al deter- 
mination of human activities. Applied 
research in psychology in the field 


volves 


of AL elaboratien of | psy 
chological principles used in computer, 
Programme supply and the application 
of A.l. systems. The psychological re- 
search into man’s intellectual activity 
and diological. communication serves 
a ; heen the search for new ways 
of fu inpraving:c es 
and pooling the creative Tae tater of 
man and the formallsed procedures 
carried owt by the computer. 


Aspiration, an initially motivated, sen- 
sually experienced need for or at- 
traction towards an object. Depending 
on the degree of the subject's aware- 
ness, A. as a dynamic tendency takes 
the form of a drive or desire (see 
Will), 


Assimilation, a basic way of acqui 
socio-historical 
course of A. 
social significance 


Ve 
In the 
dividual learns the 
of objects and their 
utilisation techniques, and also the 
moral foundations of behaviour and 
forms of communication (1) with other 


people. All substantial elements of hu- 
man behaviour, both motivational (see 
Motivation) and operational (see Oper - 
ation), are subject to A, The basic 
intrinsic substance of the process of 
learning is in A. of the meanings of 
objects of material and intellectual cul- 
ture and their uti 
The pivot of education is A. 
moral norms of behaviour. The effective- 
ness of A. (its quality, durability 
and speed) depends on the complete- 
ness of the orientating basis ef action 
to be performed: on the objective, log- 
ical and psychological variety of the 
subject-matter involving the content to 
be mastered; and on measures to con- 
trol the action-forming process. Along 
with A. of a new meaning (the forma- 
tion of a concept), actualisation of the 
above-mentioned elements would lead 
to tfie forming of a full-value action 
for applying that meaning. The future 
results of A.. ic. of new actions, con- 
cepts, and forms of behaviour, would 
largely depend on their place within 
the structure of the types of activity 
meaningful for the subject of A. 


Association, a relationship between 
psychic phenomena whereby the ac- 
tualisation (perception, representation) 
of one phenomenon causes the recur- 
rence of another, The concept was 
developed in. the philosophical doc- 
{rines of the ancient world, From the 
simple statement of the fact of A. 
(the perception of some object brings 
to mind the image of its owner), 
chology went over to expla 
through organic processes 0c 
within the human organism, That lend- 
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ed the concept of A. a deterministic 
character (see Determinism): the re- 
currence of an object in the absence 
of any usual external irritant was 
attributed to the relations between or- 
ganic processes fixed in the antecedent 
experience, the processes which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, connect’ and form 
stable combinations by virtue of their 
similarity, contrast, or — contiguity. 
When one member of the combination 
recurs in the soul, it “automatically” 
revives others, inherent in the organ- 
ism. The term “association of ideas” 
was introduced by John Locke, who 
contrasts A’s with relations formed on 
the basis of reasoning. The concept of 
A. became fundamental to many psy- 
chological systems of the 18th-19th 
centuries (see Asyociationism). A con- 
ditioned reflex is the psychophysio- 
logical basis of A. 


Association (in social psychology). a 
group characterised by the absence of 
joint activities. organisation, and lead- 
ership, while value orientations me- 
diating interpersonal relations manifest 
themselves in the conditions of group 
communication (1), Depending on the 
social character of the mediate factors, 
the following types of A. are recog- 
nised: (1) the pro-social A., to which 
positive moral values have been im- 
parted by a broad social environment, 
and not shaped and fixed in the pro- 
cess of labour; when included in joint 
activities conditioned by objectives of a 
socially significant character and ap- 
propriate organisation and leadership, 
this type of A. develops by way of 
collective formation; (2) the asocial A., 


in which value orientations are of a 
negative or even anti-social character; 
in the setting of anti-social organisation 
and leadership, it easily grows into a 
corporation, 


Association Experiment, a projective 
fest (see Tests, Projective) introduced 
by Carl Jung as a means of revealing 
hidden affective complexes. A.E. was 
first applied to the problems of psy- 
chiatry. Later it came to be used for 
research and psychodiagnostic pur- 
poses (see Psychudiagnostics). The test 
involves supplying stimulus-words to 
which the subject must react in the 
quickest possible way with the next as- 
sociation that comes into his mind. A 
delayed reactions, inadequate under- 
standing of the stimulus-word, its auto- 
matic repetition, the general behaviour 
of the subject: (unmotivated laughter, 
complaints, blushin, :.) are seen as. 
indicating the presence of emotionally 
coloured notions which the subject is 
reluctant to repeat. The specific char- 
acter of the complex may be revealed 
through interpreting the — answers” 
content; this purpose may be served, 
among other things, by preliminary 
grouping of the more symptomatic 
reactions and expansion of their con- 
tent’ by the use of the “free asso- 
ciation” method. A.E. is often em- 
ployed as a group test. Any type of 
A.E. requires that the nature of the 
more general and recurrent responses 
to every word on the list is revealed, 
that is to say, that the test be con- 
ducted on an adequately representative 
group of subjects speaking the given 
language. Apart from word stimuli, 
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other stimuli are employed: nonsense 
syllables, unknown words, drawings 
and pictures, colour spots, sounds, etc, 


Associationism, one of the basic trends 
in psychological thought, explaining the 
dynamics of mental processes through 
the principle of association. The pos- 
tulates of A. were first formulated by 
Aristotle, who put forth the idea that 
images recurring in the absence of 
any external stimulus are produced by 
association, In the 17th century, the 


organism was seen as a machine im- 
Printing the traces of external suimu- 
li, therefore the recurrence of one trace 
automatically causes the recurrence 
of another. In the 18th century, the 
principle of association of ideas ex- 
tended to the entire area of the psy. 
chic, but. was & 


there were George Berkeley ond David 
Hume who interpreted association as 
the relation of phenomena in the sub- 
ject’s consciousness; on the other, there 
was David Hartley’s system of mate- 
rialist association. In the early 19th 
century, there appeared theories de- 
taching association from. its organic 
substratum and interpreting it in terms 
of the immanent principle of con- 
sciousness (Thomas Brown, James Mill, 
John Stuart Mill). A view took hold 
that: (1) psyche (identified with in- 
trospectively understood consciousness) 
consists of mental elements—sensa- 
tions, elementary feelings; (2) elements 
are primary while mental combinations 
(representations, thoughts, sentiments) 


are secondary, produced by — asso- 
ciation; (3) the condition for associa- 
tion formation is contiguity of two 
mental processes: (4) the fixation of 
association is conditioned by the mo- 
bility of the assembled elements and 
by the frequency of association recur- 
rence in the course of experience. A. 
has undergone a fundamental trans- 
formation thanks to the attainments 
of biology and neurophysiology. Her- 
mann Helmholtz applied the new in- 
terpretation of association to his re- 
search into the sense organs. Charles 
Darwin used it to explain emotions: 
the Russian physiologist Ivan Seche- 
nov, in his teaching of reflexes of 
the brain. Herbert Spencer's evolu- 
tionary approach added to A. the prob- 
lem of the mental development in phy- 
logenesis. Spencer arrived at an im- 
portant conclusion of the adaptive 
function ef psyche in behaviour. Nu- 
Merous attempts at research into the 
field of association formation and ac- 
tualisation were made in the 1880s- 
1890s (Hermann Ebbinghaus, Georg 
Miiller, and others). At the same time, 
the narrow character of the mechanis- 
tic approach to association was de- 
monstrated. The determinist elements 
of A. were, in a new interpretation, 
absorbed and transformed by Ivan Pav- 
lov's theory of conditioned reflexes, and, 
albeit’ on a different methodological 
footing, by American behaviourism. 
Modern psychology also studies asso- 
ciations in order to clarify various men- 
tal processes, in particular, the problem 
of semantic associations and their role 
in education (see also Association 
Experiment). 
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Association Psychology, see Asvoviu- 
tionism. 


Asthenia, nervous or mental weakness 
manifesting itself in tiredness (see 
Tiredness) and quick loss of strength. 
low sensation threshold, extremely un- 
stable moods, and sleep disturbance. 
A. may be caused by disease as well as 
by excessive mental or physical strain, 
prolonged negative emotional expe- 
rience or conflict, 


Atrophy, degeneration of organic struc- 
tures. In psychology, the term is used in 
the sense of degeneration of some men- 
tal function due to lack of exercise 
or to unfavourable or traumatic pres- 
sures (prolonged emotional stress, con- 
Nict, frustration, drugs, intoxication, 
ete). 


Attention, activity of a subject concen- 
trated al a given moment on some real 
or ideal object (thing, event. image, 
discourse, etc.), A. also characterises 
coordination of various links in the 
functional structure of an action which 
determines the success of its execu- 
lion, e.g. the speed and accuracy of 
a task solution. The range of problems 
involved in the study of A. has been 
outlined through differentiation of the 
broader philosophical concept of up- 
perception (Gottfried Leibniz, Im- 
manuel Kant, Johann Herbart). In 
Wilhelm Wundt's works, this term was 
related to processes through which one 
becomes distinctly aware of the con- 
tent of the perceived object and it 
hecomes integrated in the structure of 
Past experience (“creative synthesis”). 


Nikolai Lange, a Russian psychologist 
who developed the theory of volitional 
A. has significantly contributed to the 
further development of ideas about A. 
Like the French psychologist Théodule 
Ribo, he linked A. with regulation of 
ideomotor motions (see Ideomotor Act) 
achieved in perceiving and conceiving 
objects. In contemporary psycholog. 
studies of A. are performed with 
the framework of xyeneral psychology, 
and also engineering psychology. 
chology of labour, neuropsychology 
medical psychology, developmental 
psychology, and pedagogic psychology. 
Three forms of A. are distinguished. 
The plest_ and genetically initial 
form is involuntary A., which is passive 
in character, since it is imposed on 
the subject: by events extraneous to 
the goals of his activity. Physiologically, 
s form of A. manifests self through 
nating reaction. Vf activity is 
achieved within the framework of the 
subject’s conscious intentions and re- 
quires volitional efforts on his part, 
one would speak of voluntary A., dis- 
tinguished by an active nature, a com- 
plex structure mediated by socially de- 
veloped organisation of behaviour and 
communication (2), and emerging in 
the process of practical activities. So- 
called post-voluntary A. may appear in 
the course of development of the oper- 
ational-technical aspects of activity in 
connection with its automation and due 
to the transition of actions into ope- 
rations, and also owing to changed mo- 
tivation, e.g. shift’ of the motive to 
the goal. In this case, the trend of 
activity would continue to correspond 
to consciously accepted goals; however, 
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its actualisation would no longer ce- 
quire special mental effort and would 
be restricted in time solely by sired: 
ness and exhaustion of body resources 
(Nikolai Dobrynin). Selectivity. 
span, stability, distribution and poten- 
tial switch-over of A. are among the 
characteristics determined experimen- 
tally. Selectivity of A. is due to the 
subject's ability to successfully adjust 
himself (in case of hindrances) to per- 
ceiving information relating to some 
conscious goal. The number of objects 
that are distinctly comprehended si- 
multaneously is taken for the span of 
A. which virtually does not differ from 
that of direct) memorising, or from 
that of short-term memory (see Me- 
mory, Short-Term). This indicator 
would largely depend on the organisa- 
tion and aie of the memorised ma- 
terial, and yauaily taken to equal 
5-7 object thesipa aa. te asvessed 
by means q ‘pre- 
sentation (see pesca of many 
objects (letters, words, figures, flo- 
wers, etc.). To determine the subject's 
ability to switch over and maintain 
stable A., researchers use investigation 
methods which allow them to describe 
the dynamics of cognitive and execu- 
tive actions in time, for instance, with 
changed goals. Distribution of A. is 
examined when the subject simulta- 
neously performs two or more actions 
which cannot be fulfilled through rap- 
id consecutive switch-over of A, So- 
viet psychology has developed a theory 
in which A. is regarded as a function 
of the subject's internal control of cor- 
respondence of mental actions to pre- 
devised programmes (Pyotr Galperin). 


Development of such control improves 
the results of any activity, specifically 
Ws regularity ee Stepwise Forming 
of Mental Actions, Concept of), and 
allows to overcome certain shoricom- 
ings of A., distraction, for instance. 
Soviet neuropsychologists are doing 
research into the brain) mechanisms 
of A. (Yelena Khomskaya). 


Attitude. a subject's readiness or pre- 
dispesition in anticipation of a delinite 
object. (or situation); a state that 
ensures the stable and purposeful cha- 
racter of subsequent activity in rela- 
tion to that object. The notion “A.” 
was initially introduced into experi- 
mental psychology by German psycho- 
logists to designate some factor con- 
ditioned by past experience (like readi- 
Ness to act in a given way), a fac 
tor determining the speed of reaction 
{0 a perceived situation and certain 
illusions of perception (Georg Mil- 
ler), and also to describe an un- 
conscious state of readiness when a task 
is set, a state that conditions the trend 
of various menta! processes (Narzis 
Ach). Later, the notion of A. was intro- 
duced into social psychology and s 
logy to designate subjective in 
dual orientations of both group (or 
society) members to different values 
that prescribe specific socially-accepted 
ways of behaviour (William Thomas 
and Florian Znaniecki). The basic 
shortcoming of various interpretations 
of A. is that they actually limit the area 
of social regulation of human behav- 
jour by certain abstract conditions. As 
an explanatory principle in studying 
mental phenomena, A. was most exten 
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sively studied by Dmitri Uznadze and 
his school (see Set, Theory of). In gen- 
eral psychology, A. is used to study 
purposeful animal behaviour; psycho- 
physiological mechanisms of body 
adaptation to anticipated situations; se- 
lectivity and orientation of mental pro- 
cesses: mechanisms of unconscious re- 
gulation of individual activity: and for- 
ming of individual character. In so- 
cial psychology, A. is used to study the 
relationship of an individual as a group 
member to various social objects: self- 
regulation mechanisms; stability and 
coordination of social behaviour; and 
the process of socialisation and varia- 
tion of A., say, under the influence of 
propaganda (see Psychology of Pro- 
pagunda), and also to forecast pos- 
sible forms of individual behaviour in 
specific situations. The function, effects 
and essence of A. are revealed in study- 
ing its role in activity regulation. 
The basic functions of A. in activity 
are as follows: (a) A. determines the 
stable, consistent, and purposeful na- 
ture of activity, and acts as its sta- 
bilisation mechanism allowing to pre- 
serve its orientation in continually 
changing situations; (b) A. frees the 
subject from the need to take deci- 
sions and voluntarily control his activ- 
ity in’ standard, previously encoun- 
tered situations; (c) A, may also act as 
@ factor that causes inert activity and 
makes it difficult for an individual to 
adapt to new situations. The effects 
of A. are only directly revealed when 
the conditions of activity change, Hence, 
the activity “interrupting” technique 
is commonly used to study the phenom- 
enon of A. For instance, the subject 


is asked to compare two different “crit- 
ical” objects after repeatedly being 
shown two different “attitudinal” ob- 
jects (Uznadze’s set fixation method). 
The content of A. would depend on the 
place of the objective factor inducing. 
that A. within the structure of activity. 
Depending on the objective factor of 
acti (motive, goal, condition) A. 
is directed at, psychologists distinguish 
three hierarchic levels of activity regu- 
lation, namely, meaning-related, goal- 
related, and operational A’s. Meaning- 
related A's express an individual's at- 
titude, manifest in his activity, to the 
objects that have acqui. _personal- 
ised meaning. In their o . Meaning- 
“Felated A’S"are derivative from social 
A's. Meaning-related A‘’s contain the 
informational component (individual's 
world outlook and the image of the 
object to which he aspires), the com- 
ponent of affective assessment (anti- 
pathies and sympathies towards mean- 
ingful objects), and the behavioural 
component (readiness to act in rela- 
tion to an object that has a perso- 
nalised meaning for the individual in 
question). By means of meaning-relat- 
ed A's, the individual joins the system 
of norms and values of a given so- 
cial medium (instrumental function); 
they help preserve his status _quo in 
tense situations (fuliction of self-de- 
fence) and promote individual  self- 
assertion (value-expressive function). 
They also take the form of his de- 
sire to structure the personalised mea- 
ning of knowledge, norms, and values 
contained in given A's (cognitive fur 
tion). Having appeared in specific activi- 
ly, A's may manifest themselves when 
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a person encounters similar meaningful 
objects and determine his behaviour 
in numerous similar situations. Such 
meaning-related A's become general- 
ised A's, and then turn into person- 
ality traits. Unlike goal-related and 
operational A's, which change in the 
course of training under the influence 
of speech and instructions, change in 
meaning-related A's is always caused by 
change in individual activity per se. 
Goal-related A’s are determined by the 
action’s.goal, and themselves determine 
the stable nature of that action. When 
an action is interrupted, goal-related A’s 
manifest: themselve dynamic ten- 
dencies to complete the interrupted ac- 
tion (see Unaccomplished Action 
Effect). Operational A. occurs in solv- 
ing a problem by accounting for con- 
di zi 


based on past behavioural experience 
in similar situations. These conditions 
are seen in stereotyped thinking, con- 
formity, and so on. The psychophysiolo- 
gical mechanisms that actualise various 
operational A's manifest themselves in 
the body’s overall tone, which expresses 
the subject's overall posture and certain 
Preparation in the sensory and motor 
areas prior to initiating various action 
techniques. 


Attitude Scale, a device used to com- 
pare individuals by the extent, strength 
and stability of their attitude to a given 
phenomenon. In applied sociology and 
social psychology, A.S. are used as a 
principal technique of data gathering, 
since here they are used to measure 


primarily personality traits, A.S. con- 
struction is connected with a selection 
of judgements that express the whole 
spectrum of possible attitudes of the 
subject to a given socio-psychological 
phenomenon. Every judgement is es- 
limated by a group of experts using 
a rating scale to obtain an average 
score. A.S’s would include judgements 
that have the highest score; normally, 
not more than 25 of 300 judgements 
would be included in a ready 
These judgements are told to persons 
whose altitudes are to be studied and, 
depending on which judgements 
the subject chooses. he is given a sum- 
mated score which is his position on 
the attitude scale. 


Attitude, Social, see Altitude. 


Attraction, a feeling arising in inter- 
personal perception, rendering one 
person pleasant in the eyes of the other. 
The formation of A. in the subject is 
a result of the latter's specific emotional 
attitude, whose evaluation produces an 
array of emotions (ranging from hostil- 
ity to sympathy and even love) and 
manifest itself in a special social at- 
titude towards the other person. Expe- 
rimental research is conducted into the 
mechanisms of affection and friendly 
feeling formation (see Friendship; Love) 
in person perception: causation of posi- 
tive emotional attitudes, in particular, 
the part played by similarity of the 
subject’s and object's aracteristics, 
and by the situation in which they find 
themselves (e.g. the degree to which at- 
traction formation between the partners 
in communication (1) is influenced by 
the ties between them, frequency of 
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their meetings, distance between them. 
etc., as well as the resultant con- 
ditions of interaction: “helping be- 
haviour", joint activities, ete.). 
The explanation of the phenomenon of 
A. in terms of behaviourism (holding 
that A. occurs in conditions of “rein- 
forcement") and cognitive psychology 
underestimates the part played by so- 
cial, historical, and functional condi- 
tions of its development. 


Attribution, Causal, interpretation by 
the subject of the interpersonal percep- 
tion of causes and motives of other 
persons’ behaviour. The study of A., C. 
proceeds from the following postulates: 
(1) when cognising each other, people 
go farther than acquiring externally 
perceived information and strive to es- 
tablish the-causes of the subject's behav- 
jour and to draw conclusions on per- 
sonality characteristics; (2) inasmuch 
as information on a person acquired by 
observation ix more often than not 
msufficient to draw reliable conclu- 
sions, the observer searches for possible 
behaviour causes and personality cha- 
racteristics and attributes them to the 
Observed subject; (3) this causal inter- 
Pretation exerts a substantial influence 
on the observer's behaviour. The study 
of A.C, which originally pertained 
Purely to social pyychology, has current- 
ly extended to other branches of psy- 
chological science: general psychology, 
pedagogic psychology, developmental 
psychology, psychology of sport. Fritz 
Heider laid the foundations for the 
study of A.C, and defined its funda- 
imental categories and principles. The 
«ief areas of study are interpersonal 


Perception, self-perception, and per- 
ception of a broad class of other social 
objects. The more essential results of 
experimental research in this field boil 
down to defining: (1) systematic di- 
stinctions in a person's explanations of 
his own behaviour and that of other 
people; (2) deviations of the process 
of A.C. from the norms of logic under 
the influence of subjective (motivation- 
al and informational) factors; (3) a 
stimulating effect exerted on a per- 
son's motivation and activity by the ex- 
planation of unfavourable results through 
external factors, and of favourable re- 
sults, through internal ones. Methods of 
practical application of A.C. for the 
purpose of controlling emotions, attitu- 
des, motivations, and efficiency of hu- 
man activity are worked out on the ba- 
sis of defined regularities. The develop- 
ment of this problem in Soviet social 
Psychology is Conducted on the basis of 
the methodological principle of work- 
mediated process of A.C. (Galina And- 
reyeva). A.C. is also approached as a 
phenomenon of group members’ adop- 
tion of personal responsibility for suc- 
cesses and failures in the course of 
joint activities. thas been shown that 
for groups of u higher development lev- 
el (collectives) this phenomenon is 
adequate to an actual contribution by 
collective members to the result of 
group activity. (See also Transference). 


Authoritarianism, a sovio-psychologi- 
cal characteristic of a style of manage- 
ment Ueadership), manifested in con- 
centration of complete power over 
others in the hands of one person, 
in removal of others from decision- 
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making on all major aspects of joint 
activities, in suppression of their ini- 
tiative, and in pressures exerted upon 
them by predominantly coercive mea- 
sures (see Leadership; Style of 
Leadership). 


Authority, (1) command over others 
wielded by a group or an individual, 
based on recognition of their efficien- 
cy, knowledge, moral virtues, etc.; (2) 
recognition of an individual's right to 
make decisions in situations significant 
for individuals or the group. In the form- 
er case, A. is sometimes identified 
with the notion of power, The second 
definition does not necessarily refer 
to power, for A. may be vested in a per- 
son who, though possessing no legal pow- 
er, has a high degree of referential- 
ily in the eyes of others. 


Autogenic Training, a psychotherapeu- 
tic method of treatment consisting in 
teaching patients to achieve muscular 
relaxation and self-suggestion, con- 
centrale attention, develop imagination, 
be able to control involuntary mental 
Processes for the purpose of raising 
the efficiency of the subject's activity. 
Two stages of A.T. are distinguished: 
(1) training in’ relaxation, self-indu- 
ced sensations of weight, heat, and 
cold, showing that the patient is capable 
of regulating vegetative functions; (2) 
achievement of hypnotic states of va- 
rious levels (Johann Schultz). A.T. is 
employed in the fields of medicine, 
sports, education, production, and self- 
education. 


Autohypnosis (self-hypnosis), Aypnosis 
caused by self-suggestion, in contradis- 
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tinction to heterohypnosis induced by 
another person. Purposeful self-indu- 
cement of a hypnotic state is achieved 
through certain methods (see Hypnoti- 
sation). Propensity for A. depends on 
the physical and emotional state, 
personal characteristics, ability for 
self-regulation of physiological 
mental functions. Currently A. 
ployed as a method of autogeni. 
ing. 


and 


Automatism (in psychology), perfor- 
mance of action in which consciousness 
is not directly involved. We distinguish 
between “primary” A. and “secondary” 
A. The first category includes innate 
reflex actions, the second—those A's 
which develop in the course of individ- 
ual life. The latter is the type of A. 
whereby a uniform rigid relation de- 
velops between certain aspects of the 
given situation and a series of con- 
sistent operations which have previous- 
ly required conscious orientation. Con- 
sequently, there is no longer a need to 
orient oneself in the situation and in the 
actual execution of certain operations 
(by virtue of their standard nature). 
The rise of a significant situation (or 
the presence of a significant aspect of 
the situation) immediately launches the 
entire series of operations. If, in the case 
of “secondary” A., a need arises to 
return to conscious orientating (due to 
mistakes in or barriers to A.), “deau- 
tomatisation” may occur. Normally, 
automatism is a component of a con- 
sciously regulated action; isolated A. 
signifies pathology. Motor. speech, and 
intellectual A's are recognised. A‘s are 
studied both by general psychology 
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(skill development) and in applied psy- 
chology (see Medical Psychology; En- 
gineering Psychology). 


Aviation Psychology, the branch of psy- 
chology that deals with psychological 
characteristics peculiar to various areas 
of aviation and their dependence on a 
number of factors: aviation technolo- 
gies, personality traits, flight missions, 
flight conditions, training methods. A.P. 
is concerned with the study of psy- 
chological principles regulating various 
types of activities involved in aviation 
and their application in the training 
and education of air pilots. Research 
in this field is oriented towards im- 


provements in the organisation of flights, 


routine of air pilots’ work and leisure, 
practice of Aight expert analysis. The 
rise of A.P. in the USSR laid the ba- 
sis for the development of space psy- 
chology, playing a major part in the 
exploration of outer space. 


Barrier, Semantic, an 

incongruity of mean- 

ings in the demands, 

requests, orders, etc., 

as understood by 

partners in communi- 
cation (1), resulting in hindrance to 
their mutual understanding and inter- 
action. For instance, B.S. in adult- 
child relationships arises because a 
child, though finding the adults’s de- 
mands justified, would not accept them 
because they are alien to his experience, 
views, attitudes, and system of person- 
alised meanings. 


Barriers, Psychological, mental states 
manifested in the subject's inadequate 
y which prevents him from per- 
forming certain actions. The emotional 
mechanism of B.,P. consists in intensi- 
fied negative emotional experiences and 
attitudes—shame, feeling of — guilt, 
fear, anxiety, and low  self-appraisal, 
etc.—all associated with a given task 
(e.g. stage fright). In an individual's 
social behaviour, B.,P. are represent- 
ed = by communicative barrier [bar- 
riers in communication (1)], which 
are manifested in the absence of 
empathy, regidity of interpersonal so- 
cial attitudes, and also in semantic 
barriers (see Barrier, Semantic). 


Behaviour, interaction with the am- 
bient environment, inherent in living 
creatures and mediated by their exter- 
nal (motor) and inner (psychic) ac- 
tiveness. The term “B.” is: applicable 
both to individual species and their ag- 
gregations (B. of a biological species 
and B. of a social group). Initial at- 
temps to scientifically comprehend B. 
were based on mechanistic determin- 
ism, whose categories interpreted B. 
as analogous to interaction of phys- 
ical bodies. The evolutionary teach- 
ing in biology (Charles Darwin) al- 
lowed to explain the purposeful 
nature of B. of living creatures 
by intensely developing objective meth- 
ods of B. examination in unity with its 
external and internal manifestations. 
The teaching on the higher nervous ac- 
tivity of animals (the Russian physi- 
ologist Ivan Pavlov considered it to be 
synonymous to B.) developed on the ba- 
sis of biological determinism. Behav- 


as 


iourism contrasted B. 10 consciousness, 
assuming B., reduced to a set of motor 
responses to external stimuli, to be the 
only subject of psychology. Subse- 
quently, the proponents of —behav- 
iourism introduced amendments into 
this scheme (see Neohehaviourism). 
In Soviet psychology, human B. is 
interpreted as activity with natural 
premises, but basically conditioned 
socially by language and other 
symbo! and semantic systems, labour be- 
ing the typical form of that activity, 
and communication (1) its attribute. 
The peculiarity of personal B. would de- 
pend on the nature of the individual's 
relationships with groups of which he 
is member, and on group norms, va- 
lue orientations, and role prescriptions. 
Inadequate B. (manifesting _ itself, 
among other things, in overestimation 
by the individual of his potentials, 
splitting of verbal .and_ real plans, 
and weakened criticalability in con- 
trolling the implementation of the 
B. programme) negatively affects in- 
terpersonal relations. B. is studied not 
only by psychology, but also by other 
biological and social sciences, and in 
some aspects by cybernetics as well. 


Behaviour, Aggressive, a specific form 
of human action characterised by dis- 
play of superiority in or use of strength 
towards another person or group of 
persons to whom the subject in ques- 
tion seeks to do damage. B.A. may 
vary in intensity and form, ranging 
from display of hostility to offensive 
language (‘verbal aggression") and 
use of brute physical force (“physical 
aggression"). In socio-psychological 


terms, summation of individual B..A., 
ie. transformation of interpersonal 
aggression into intergroup aggression 
within the framework of so-called 
mass phenomena, is essentially sig- 
nificant. West European and US psy- 
chologists give numerous explanations 
of B.A. For instance. psychoanalysts 
see it as a manifestation of the Aedipus 
complex, the result of suppressed in- 
stinctive libidinal (see Libido) drives 
in early childhood (Sigmund Freud). 
Neobehaviourism believes B.A. to be 
caused by frustrutions experienced by 
the individual in the course of “'so- 
cial learning’ (John Dollard, Neal 
Miller, Albert Bandura, and Leonard 
Berkowitz). Interactionism, asserts 
that it is the result of an objective 
“conflict of interests”, “incompatibility 
of goals” of individuals and social 
groups (Donald Campbell and Muzafer 
Sherif). Cognitivism sees it as the 
result of “dissonances” and “in- 
congruencies” in the subject's cognitive 
sphere (Leon Festinger) (see Cogniti- 
ve Balance, Theories of}. There are 
also open attempts to explain B..A. as 
biologically-conditioned and purely in- 
stinctive (Konrad Lorenz). Despite the 
explanations of B.,A. proposed by West- 
ern psychologists, they prove unsatis- 
factory because they tend to ignore the 
distinctions between the social nature of 
man and biologically-conditioned ani- 
mal behaviour, and to often interpret 
behaviour motivations in an overtly 
idealistic way. To understand the ori- 
gin of specific B.,A. manifestations, 
one must establish the place of B.A. 
within the overall structure of individ- 
ual and collective activity. eg. to 
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show whether an aggressive act is either 
an inadequate defence reaction, or has 
an independent purpose and meaning 
to turn into a specific individual or col- 
lective activity (in cases of so-called 
deviant behaviour). 


Behaviour, Field, a subject's preva- 
lent orientation to situationally mean- 
ingful objects of perceived surround- 
ings, in contrast to orientation to a 
chosen goal of activity; a set of im- 
pulsive responses to environmental stim- 
uli. B..F. is observed in early child- 
hood. and also in certain disorders of 
self-control in adults. 


Behaviourism, an orientation in 20th- 
century US psychology that rejects 
consciousness as a subject of research 
and reduces psyche to various forms of 
behaviour understood as a set of body 
reactions to environmental stimuli. In 
the late 19th and early 20th century 
the previously dominant introspective 
“psychology of the mind” (see Jn- 
trospective Psychology) was found to 
be unsound, particularly in solving 
problems related to thinking and mo- 
tivation, The existence of mental pro- 
cesses unrealised by man and inacces- 
sible to introspection was experimen- 
tally proved. In studying animal re- 
sponses by means of labyrinths, prob- 
lem cages, devices for examining dis- 
criminating power, (see Methods of 
Animal psychology), Edward Thorn- 
dike established that the problem could 
be solved by the trial and error meth- 
od, which he interpreted as a 
“blind” selection of random move- 
ments. He also applied this conclu- 


sion to man’s learning process and 
Behaviourists denied that in this case 
human behaviour differed qualitatively 
from animal behaviour. At the same 
time, the Russian physiologists Ivan 
Pavlov and Vladimir Bekhterev furth- 
er developed Ivan Sechenov's ideas 
and elaborated experimental methods 
for objective examination of animal 
and human behaviour, Their works 
significantly influenced the Behaviour- 
ists, but the latter interpreted them in 
the spirit of extreme mechanicism. The 
first behaviourist programme, formu- 
lated by the US psychologist John Wat- 
son, appeared in 1913. Subsequently, 
B. came to involve the “physical mo- 
nism” of Albert Weiss, the “anthro- 
ponomy” of Walter Hunter, the views 
of Karl Lashley, etc. Proceeding from 
the fact that consciousness is alleged- 
ly inaccessible to objective study, B. re- 
jects its role as a regulator of human 
activity. B. reduces all psychic phenom- 
ena to chiefly locomotor responses of 
the organism, while identifying think- 
ing with speech articulation, emotions 
with visceral changes, etc. In this case, 
the stimulus-response relationship is ta- 
ken for a behavioural unit. According 
to B., the laws of behaviour fixate rela- 
tions between what is happening at the 
“input” (stimulus) and = “output” 
(locomotor response) of an organism. 
In line with the positivist methodology. 
B. regards both mental and physiolog- 
ical processes in that system as scien- 
tifically non-analysable, since they can- 
not be directly observed. B.'s principal 
method is observation and experimen- 
tal study of body responses to envi- 
ronmental effects so as to reveal mathe- 
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matically describable correlations be- 
tween the two variables. Behaviourists 
performed most of their experiments 
on animals (chiefly on white rats) to 
subsequently apply all established reg- 
ularities to human beings. At the same 
time, they ignored body activeness and 
the role of its psychological organisa- 
tion in transforming the environment, 
and also man's social nature. Behav- 
iourist ideas influenced linguistics, an- 
thropology, sociology, and semiotics 
and became a source of cybernetics. 
Behaviourists made a substantial cont- 
ribution to the development of empiri- 
cal and mathematical methods for study- 
ing behaviour, and to posing a num- 
ber of psychological problems, espe- 
cially those relating to learning, where- 
by the organism acquires new forms 
of behaviour. B.’s main contribution to 
the development of conceptual system 
of psychology (see Categorisation) was 
in elaborating the category of action 
previously regarded only as an internal 
act or process, whereas B. expanded the 
sphere of psychology by also including 
outward bodily responses in that cat- 
egory. Yet, due to methodological 
drawbacks in the initial B. postulates, 
already in the 1920s it began to break 
up into a number of trends combining 
the mainstream doctrine with elements 
of other theories, e.g. Gestult psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis and this gave 
tise to neobehaviourism. B.'s evolution 
showed that its initial principles cannot 
stimulate progress of scientific know- 
ledge about behaviour. Even psychol- 
ogists educated on these principles are 
coming to the conclusion that they are 
unsound, and that there is a need to 


inclide the concepts of image, inner 
(omental) aspect: of behaviour, ete. 
in the main explanatory concepts of 
psychology, and to also refer to the 
physiological mechanisms of behaviour. 
At present, only few US psychologists 
(Burrhus Skinner and his school being 
most consistent) and irreconcilable) 
continue to defend the postulates of or- 
thodox B. 


Behaviour Therapy, a method of 
psychotherapy based on the principles 
of behaviourism (widespread in’ the 
United States). B.T. regards mental 
and emotional disorders as disturbed 
individual adjustment to existing con- 
ditions. B.T. is designed to form habiis 
that would facilitate conforming human 
adjustment to reality. The difference 
between normal and abnormal behav- 
iour is determined merely by the 
degree of individual adjustment. Hence, 
any disagreement with social condi- 
tions and any action against them are 
also interpreted as “anomalies” which, 
like neuroses, need to be corrected 
therapeutically. In equating psycho- 
pathologic phenomena and actions 
against the injustices of capitalist 
society, B.T. is an ideologically reaction- 
ary theory. At present, the notion 
“behaviour modification” is quite often 
substituted for the concept of B.T. 


Belief, a realised personal need prompt- 
ing the individual to act_in_ accord 
with his value orientation. The need’s 
content expressed in the form of B. 
essentially reflects a definite under- 
standing of nature and society. Forming 
a structured system of _ political. 
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philosophical, aesthetic, natural-science, 
and other views, the totality of B's 
takes the form “of individual world 
outlook. The presence of stable B's 
with elements of communist world 
outlook is indicative of the individual's 
high level of activeness under the social- 
ist system, the measure of this active- 
ness being the organic unity of know- 
ledge, B's and practical actions. 


Bias, an attitude that prevents adequate 
perception of a given communication 
or action. As a rule, people either 
do not realise that they are biased, 
or are reluctant to do so, and regard 
their attitudes towards an object of B. 
as the result of objective and inde- 
pendent assessments of certain facts. 
B. may result from hasty and unfounded 
conclusions based on personal expe- 
rience (see Stereotype, Social), and 
also from uncritical assimilation of 
standardised judgements that have 
been accepted in a given social group 
(prejudice), People often use B. to 
justify unseemly actions. 


Biogenetic Law (in psychology), 
extrapolation to child's mental develop- 
ment of the correlations between 
ontogenesis (individual development of 
organisms) and phylogenesis (historical 
development of organisms) established 
by the German naturalists Fritz Miiller 
and Ernst Haeckel. This approach 
incorrectly asserts that the ontogenesis 
of child's mind reproduces the basic 
stages of biological evolution and the 
stages of human cultural development 
(James Baldwin, Karl Biihler, Stanley 
Hall, William Stern et al.). As a result, 
the proponents of this view maintain 


that a child's psychological develop- 
ment is predetermined, and ignore the 
concrete historical nature of this 
process and its dependence on the forms 
and ways in which the child com- 
municates with the environment (pri- 
marily with adults), and on the nature 
and substance of his own activity (see 
Developmental Psychology). 


Boomerang Effect, a  socio-psycho- 
logical phenomenon manifesting itself 
in the fact that, in receiving and asses- 
sing information aimed to change an 
individual's social attitudes, judgements 
and opinions, the said individual not 
only sticks to his original views, but 
also becomes even more convinced in 
their correctness. B.E. occurs most 
frequently when persons to whom 
information is addressed show manifest 


. hostility towards Tis source or towards 


the person who transmils it, and also 
when people are forcibly compelled 
to lengthily perceive information in 
which they are totally disinterested. 


Bouguer-Weber Law (sometimes called 
Weber's Law), a directly proportional 
dependence of differential threshold 
(see Sensation Threshold) Mon 
stimulus intensity /, to which a given 
sensory system is adapted (see Adapta- 


tion, Sensory): Ae k  (const.). The 


dependence serves to distinguish be- 
tween univariate sensory irritants. 
The coefficient k, which has been 
termed the Weber factor, differs for 
various sensory irritants: 0.003 for 
sound pitch: 0.02 for visible clarity: 
0.09 for sound loudness, etc. It 
establishes the level the stimulus should 
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be increased or decreased to in order 
to obtain a hardly discernable change 
in sensation. This dependence was 
established in the [8th century by the 
French scientist Pierre Bouguer, and 
studied subsequently in detail by the 
German physiologist. Ernst Weber. 
The Fechner Law (see Weber-Fechner 
Law) developed and to a certain extent 
interpreted B.-W.L. 


Brain, the central part of the nervous 
system of men and animals, the main 
organ of psyche. In vertebrate animals 
and man, distinction is made between 
the spinal cord (situated in the spinal 
canal) and cerebrum (in the cranium). 
B. is covered by three membranes— 
hard, arachnoid and vascular. The B. 
tissue consists of grey (accumulation 
of nerve cells) and white (accumula- 
tion primarily of nerve-cell append- 
ages) matter. The spinal cord is divid- 
ed into four parts: cervical, thoracic, 
lumbar and sacral, and also into seg- 
ments (altogether 31 to 33). The contin- 
uation of the spinal cord in the cra- 
nium is a medulla. The cerebrum 
consists of a stem and the fore- 
brain. The latter is divided into 
two hemispheres—right and left—by 
a central fissure. The main mass 
of the hemispheres of the big 
(fore) B. is comprised of subcortical 
(or basal) nuclei, and also of sub- 
cortical white matter. The hemispheres 
of big B. are covered with a layer 
of grey matter—the cortex. From the 
viewpoint of psychology we cannot 
speak of “localisation” of a separate 
psychological function in one or 
another area of B. Psychological func- 


tions represent functional systems 
operating through the joint work of 
the ensemble of the B. zones. More- 
over, Alexander Luria distinguished 
three main blocks in the B. of man: 
(1) tonus block of the cortex (energy 
block of the brain); the sources of 
tonus are both the inflow of informa- 
tion from the outside world and 
impulses from the internal medium; 
(2) the block of the reception, proces- 
sing and storage of information com- 
prising the mechanisms situated in the 
back parts of the brain cortex, and, 
as distinct from the mechanisms of the 
first. block. possessing modal-specific 
characteristics (visual, audio or tactile 
information): each zone of the cortex 
included in this block, which is built 
on an hierarchical pattern, consists 
of three levels: the primary zones carry 
out the function of ing (anulysis) 
of incoming information; the secondary 
zones carry out the function of uniting 
(synthesis) or complex processing of 
the information received by the subject; 
the tertiary zones serve for combining 
the information received from  indi- 
vidual analysers; (3) the block of 
programming, regulating and control- 
ling activity, which includes mechanisms 
situated in the front lobes of the big 
hemispheres, in which the leading 
place is occupied by the forehead parts 
of big B. This block is also built on the 
hierarchical principle: the primary 
motor areas carry impulses to definite 
muscle groups; the secondary (pre- 
motor) areas prepare the release of 
motor impulses and ensure perfor- 
mance of complex motor (kinetic) 
“melodies” (motor skills); the tertiary 
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parts of the frontal lobes (well-devel- 
oped only in man) play a decisive 
role in creating intentions and form- 
ing action programmes which imple- 
ment these intentions, and in activity 
control (see also Functional Asymmetry 
of the Brain). 


Brain Biorhythms, a form of back- 
ground or spontaneous electrical acti- 
vity of the brain. A biorhythm repre- 
sents a regular or rhythmic activity 
characterised by prolonged recurrence 
of a given wave with insignificant 
frequency variation. At a given body 
state (mental strain, emotional stress, 
sleep, etc.) one would record B.B. 
of definite frequency and character. 
Apart from B.B. distinguished are 
irregular or arhythmic type of brain 
activity. which involves waves of diffe- 
rent lengths and amplitudes, and 
Paroxysmal activity in the form of 
groups of waves and complexes whose 
amplitudes would suddenly rise and 
fall. 


Brain-Storming, a method of stimulat- 
ing creative activeness and productiv- 
ity, based on the assumption that 
during the usual methods of discussion 
and solution of problems the appear- 
rance of innovative ideas is obstructed 
by control mechanisms of conscious- 
ness which fetter the flow of these 
ideas under the pressure of customary, 
stereotyped forms of decision-making. 
An inhibitive influence is also exerted 
by the fear of failure, fear of looking 
funny, and others. To remove the effect 
of these factors a meeting of a group 
is held, where each member states any 


thought on the proposed subject with- 
out controlling their flow, or asses- 
sing them as genuine or false, senseless 
or strange, etc., endeavouring at the 
same time to induce others to similar 
free associations of ideas. After the 
first round of B.S. the general mass 
of expressed ideas is analysed in the 
hope that among them there will be 
at least a few that contain the most 
propitious solutions. The method of 
B.S. was widely used in the 1950s 
in such countries as the USA and 
France primarily when discussing the 
technological problems of planning 
and forecasting. The practical use of 
the method led to a sceptical atti- 
tude to its efficacy, and experimental 
psychological testing failed to confirm 
its superiority in solving creative 
problems. 


Capability, an action 
method mastered by 
an individual and 
ensured by the total- 
ity of knowledge 
and skills acquired 
by the latter. C. is 
developed through exercise, making it 
possible to perform actions not only 
in habitual conditions, but also in 
changed environment. 


Catalepsy, a sleep-like condition charac- 
terised by a lack of response to extern- 
al and internal stimuli, a “waxy 
flexibility", in which the limbs 
hold any position they are placed in. 
C. may occur in hypnotic slep 
(see Hypnosis), and also in some 
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mental diseases, such as schizophre- 
nia and hysteria, 


Categorial Analysis (in psychology), 
a method of studying the development 
of psychological cognition as an 
activity (Mikhail Yaroshevsky), ele- 
ments of which are concrete scientific 
categories, which reproduce different 
aspects of psychological reality (image, 
action, motive, etc.). Two levels are 
distinguished in psychological cognition; 
empirico-theoretical and  categorial. 
The first level is represented in the 
consciousness of scientists who deal 
with facts, Jhypotheses, conceptions, etc. 
As for the categorial apparatus 
which directs this type of conscious- 
ness, its role can be revealed only 
through a special C.A. as a specific 
variety of historico-theoretical research. 
The use of C.A. permitted, specifically, 
to understand the object-logical factors 
of transforming psychology into an 
independent science, distinguished from 
philosophy and physiology (this was 
determined by, the appearance of its 
own scientific-categorial structure). 
A CA, of different scientific schools 
reveals the dependence of their rise 
and fall, apart from) other factors, 
on the logic of development — of 
psychological — knowledy, the 
appearance of behaviourism was linked 
with the introduction into the category 
of psychological action of such  indi- 
cations as objective observation in the 
system of an organis connection 
with the environment, and the dis- 
integration of this school—with the 
interpretation of the category of a 
psychological image in the spirit’ of 


former introspectionism). As a form of 
self-cognition of science, C.A. serves 
to study the regularities of its develop- 
ment with the aim of effective organisa- 
tion of new research, 


Categorial System of Psychology, 
a general, deep-going, and historically 
developing cognitive structure which 
reflects both the psychic reality as a 
whole and its specific inherent charac- 
teristics. C.S. of P. determines the 
construction of concrete theories and 
empiric knowledge. A special categorial 
analysis is required to bring to light 
the components of C.S. of P., the level 
of their development and forms of inter- 
connection. C.S. of P. is formed under 
the impact of social practice, including 
the practice of scientific research. 


Categorisation, a psychic process of 
attributing a single object. event, 
emotional experience to a certain 
class, which may be represented in 
the form of verbal and non-verbal 
meanings, symbols, sensory and per- 
ceptual standards, social stereotypes, 
behavioural stereotypes, etc. The C. 
process is included directly in’ the 
processes of perception, — thinking, 
imagination, the object’ of which is 
perceived and thought of not as a 
single, immediate entity, but as a 
representative of some generalised 
class, and the peculiarities and charac- 
teristic properties of this class of 
phenomena being transferred to this 
object. The content of the notion of C. 
in) cognitive psychology corresponds 
to the postulate on the mediation of 
mental processes by socially evolved 
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standards, or generalisations, that bear 
in themselves the sum total of social 
experience—the postulate adopted in 
the framework of the theory of activ- 
ity. The vehicles of this experience 
are primarily the semantic structures 
of a natural language (verbal mean- 
ings); symbols, expressive movements, 
rituals, and also formulas, schemes, 
drawings, etc. may be a form of fixation 
of experience. In individual experience, 
C. is a form of its classification by way 
of developing and changing categories 
and standards of social consciousness. 
The differential-psychological aspects 
of C. characterise the specifics of the 
subject's reflection of the world. Being 
a means of cognising the world, cate- 
gorial structures of individual con- 
sciousness as such may not be realised 
by the subject. C. forms possess a com- 
plex hierarchical organisation, whose 
structure and functioning are studied by 
genetic and general psychology. 


Catharsis, initially: the emotional shock, 
a state of inner purification experi- 
enced by a viewer of ancient tragedy 
as a result of a special feeling of 
concern for the fate of the hero. which, 
as a rule, concluded in his death. 
In psychoanalysis, a special therapeutic 
procedure, coi ing in the release of 
tension, “reaction” to an affect, which 
had been repressed into the subcon- 
scious and is the cause of a neurotic 
conflict. 


Causal Scheme, a notion used in social 
psychology to indicate: (a) the prin- 
ciples for analysing causality in the 
sphere of social perception (see Social 


Perception); (b) stable perceptions of 
specific causal chains. This notion 
became widespread with the develop- 
ment of the study of causal attribution 
(see Attribution, Causal), According 
to George Kelly's social psychology 
theory (1972), one of the most wide- 
spread in the West, the three basic 
principles of C.S. are: (1) the discount- 
ing principle—perception of the role 
of a given cause in the determination 
of events as the lesser in view of the 
presence of other causes, which poten- 
tially facilitate its appearance; (2) the 
augmentation principle—perception of 
the role of a given cause in the deter- 
mination of events as the greater as a 
result of the presence of factors ob- 
structing its appearance; (3) the prin- 
ciple of attributional errors—a system- 
atic deviation of the causal explana- 
tion of people’s behaviour from the 
rules of formal logic. The main trend 
in these errors is an overestimation 
of the subjective causes of behaviour 
and an underestimation of its objective 
causes, The general principles of C.S. 
are seen as the most general and stable 
regularities of the functioning of the 
more concrete schemes of causality. 
The more particular C.S's, which 
represent a stable perception of a 
concrete causality of phenomena, are 
distinguished by degree of complexity, 
generalisation and consistency of in- 
clusion in the analysis, The main fac- 
tors determining the level of C.S. used 
in the analysis of causality on the level 
of “everyday psychology” is the degree 
of complexity of the perceived 
objects and their correspondence to 
an individual's expectations. 
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Centration, un effect revealed by the 
German psychologists Wolfgang Kohler 
and Max Wertheimer in the study of 
visual illusions whereby the elements 
on which the subject's gaze is fixed 


appear more salient than others. 
Gestalt psychology explained this 
effect, caused by several objective 


factors, by the presence of “bad” and 
“good” structures in perception. In the 
concept of the Swiss psychologist Jean 
Piaget, C. is a process involving subjec- 
tive expansion of the “attention focus” 
zone and distortion and compression 
of the peripheral perceptual field: 
hence C. causes the object to deform 
and leads to a “systematic error” in 
operating and manipulating its image. 
To overcome that error, the subject 
must develop decentration skills. Piaget 
substantiated the qualitative distinction 
of C. forms in perception and in intel- 
lect, and also singled out other pheno- 
mena, eg. egocentrism, religious and 
political stereotypes of public conscious- 
ness, etc. The C. effect was revealed in 
studies on interpersonal perception by 
the US psychologist Solomon Asch. 
who established that when one indi- 
vidual creates an integral idea about 
the personality of another, some of 
the latter's perceived qualities come 
out as central on around which 
other character: and = qualities 
would group. 


Character, a set of stable personality 
traits which are established and mani- 
fest themselves in activity and com- 
munication (1), conditioning behaviour 
typical of the given personality. Know- 
ledge of an individual's C. allows to 


foresee with considerable probability 
his behaviour and thus adjust antic- 
ipated actions. C. is conditioned by 
the individual's sovial being and social 
experience. which engender 
traits of C. determined by 
circumstances in specific historical 
conditions. C.’s individual uniqueness, 
engendered by diverse and unique 
situations involving the subject's social- 
isation, education, and nature-depen- 
dent development (see inclinations, 
temperament, higher nervous activity), 
shows in unity with its socially typical 
factors. Among numerous individual 
traits, some are main and others second- 
ary. The latter may both match and 
sharply contrast with the main traits 
to form either integral or contra- 
dictory C's. Manifesting itself in activ- 
ity, C. forms therein and reveals its 
dependence both on activity as sul 
and on its personalised meaning for 
the inividual, on the one hand, and 
on the actual, objectively assessed 
success of that activity and on the 
individual's subjective attitude towards 
his own successes and failures (see 
Level of Aspirations), on the other. 
C. manifests itself within a system of 
man-environment relations: in the 
individual's attitude to other people 
reflected either in sociable or reserved 
disposition (see Extroversion-tniro- 
version), truthfulness or mendacity, 
tact or rudeness, etc.; to one’s work 
(responsibi or carelessness, dili- 
gence or laziness, etc to oneself 
(modesty or self-love, self-criticism or 
self-assurance, pride or humility): 
and to property (generosity or greed, 
frugality or wastefulness, accuracy or 
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slovenliness). C. is dependent on 
one’s world outlook, convictions and 
moral principles, through which the 
individual displays his social essence. 
For instance. honesty, a principled 
approach, and humaneness are intrinsi- 
cally linked with communist convi 
tions, while hypocrisy, lack of prin- 
ciples, and callousness are incompat- 
ible with them. And yet, personal 
traits themselves do not unambiguously 
determine the individual's social stance, 
for cheerfulness and worry may typify 
People with diametrically opposite 
convictions, Relatively stable individual 
traits do not exclude the possibility 
of a highly flexible C. Social education 
and the individual's involvement ip 
collectives have decisive significance in 
forming C. (see Characterology; Ac- 
ventuation of Character). 


Characterology, (1) in a broad sense, 
study of characters, (2) a trend in 
20th-century German psychology 
which interprets human individuality 
as a psycho-somatic unity characterised 
by primacy to the environment in 
which it exists and determined be- 
haviourally by its primordially innate 
Properties, Ludwig Klages, chief 
advocate of C., believed that the study 
of character should rely on observa- 
tion, description and systematic inter- 
Pretation of expressive individual move- 
ments, rather than conscious subjective 
Mates, e.g. handwriting, gestures, and 
soon. This empirico-psychological 
doctrine was based on the metaphysical 
theory that the “spirit is the psyche's 
opponent’, a concept that goes back 
to Friedrich Nietzsche's views, accord- 


ing to which a contradiction between 
the individual's spontaneous life em- 
bodied in his unique integral perso- 
nality and impersonal universal spirit 
that destroys his uniqueness, are in- 
herent in man. C. deals mainly with: 
(1) establishing the basic types of 
character; (2) “identifying” the type 
of character by its manifestations in 
every specific case so as to allow for 
an integrally individual-psychological 
understanding and forecast of. human 
behaviour in definite situations. The 
story of psychology knows of two 
basic approaches to the problem of 
character. In line with the first 
approach, a “static” character is regard- 
ed to comprise an invariable set 
(structure) of basic traits irrespctive 
of how that character was found to 
have formed and developed. This 
view was finalised by the German 
psychopathologist Ernst Kretschmer, 
who examined character in connection 
with body structure, as man’s mental 
constitution corresponding to his somat- 
ic constitution, explaining character 
in the final account by innate, primari- 
ly endocrine factors. In the psycho- 
analysis of Sigmund Freud and_ his 
students (Carl Jung, Alfred Adler, 
and others), the forming of individual 
traits and types of character is believed 
to result from man’s intense work 
designed to solve conflicting situations. 
From this viewpoint, character is the 
“crystallisé * of human struggle 
for implementing man's largely uncon- 
scious life project. With regard to this 
interpretation, C. shares the methodo- 
logical vices of Freudianism, Soviet 
Psychology recognises that character 
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is above all 
istorical— facte 


res ers accentuate 
the “natural” foundation of character 
by linking with it primarily the formal- 
dynamic features in human behaviour 
(see Temperament), whereas others 
note its role in forming general person- 
ality “orientation” and its relation to 
various spheres of social being. 


Chiromancy, a variety of pseudoscien- 
tific fortune-telling by the configura- 
tion of lines, folds and bumps on a 
person's palms, C. originated in ancient 
times (dating back to Pythagoras, 
Galen, Ibn Sina et al.); it is closely 
associated with astrology and other 
occult ideas, and is still practiced in 
some countries. The underlying prin- 
ciple of C., or palmistry, is that man’s 
future is rmined, ‘and hence his 
psychology -arid future life are predes- 
tined by the constitutional features 
imprinted in his palm. Under the 
currently increased public interest for 
mysticism in capitalist’ countries, the 
book market there is literally piled 


with all kinds of — fortune-telling 
manuals, including those —_ dealing 
with C. 


Choleric Person, a person with one 
of the four ba types of fempera- 
ment “characte! by a high level 
of psychic activily, vigorous actions, 
and dashingly forceful, fast, and 
impetuous movements. C.P.'s tend to 
abruptly change their mood, are hot- 
tempered, impatient, subject to emotion- 
al derangements, and sometimes ag- 
gressive (see Behaviour, Aggressive). 


The Russian physiologist Ivan Pavlov 
assigned C.P’s to the highly unbal- 
anced type of personality. In the 
absence of proper education, insuffi- 
cient emotional balance may lead to 
inability to control one’s emotions in 
difficult situations. 


Climate, Socio-Psychological, the 
qualitative aspect of interpersonal 
relations which is manifested as the 
sum total of psychological conditions 
that facilitate or obstruct productive 
joint activities and the all-round 
development of the individual in a 
group. Key indicators of a favourable 
C..S.P. are: trust and highly demanding 
attitudes of a group's members towards 
each other: benevolent and businesslike 
criticism; free expression of one’s 
opinion in the discussion of questions 
that concern the whole collective; 
rio pressure on the part of the leaders 
on their subordinates and the acknowl- 
edgement of the leaders’ right to make 
important decisions —concerning the 
group; the members’ adequate informa- 
tion about the collective’s goals and 
their solution; satisfaction with affilia~ 
tion to the collective: high level of 
emotional involvement and mutual 
assistance in situations causing frustra- 
tion in any member of the collective; 
each member's sense of responsibility 
for the state of affairs in the group. 
Thus, the character of C.,S.P. depends 
as a whole on the level of group 
development. thas been established 
that there exists a positive connection 
between the state of the C.,S.P. of a 
well-developed collective and — the 
efficacy of its members’ joint activity. 
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The optimal supervision of its activity 
and C.S.P. in any (including work) 
collective requires special knowledge 
and skill of its leading members. 
Special measures are used: scientifically 
substantiated selection, training and 
periodical attestation of leading 
personnel; recruitment of staff of 
primary collectives bearing in mind 
their psychological compatibility; use 
of socio-psychological methods which 
help cultivate effective mutual under- 
standing and interaction in the members 
of a collective (see Sovio-Psychological 
Training; Game, Business). C.,S.P. 
depends on the style of leadership. 
In his endeavour to optimise C.,S.P. 
an executive should rely on the most 
active, conscious and respected 
members of a collective. The synonyms 
of the notion C..S.P. are a moral- 
Psychological climate, psychological 
climate, and psychological atmosphere 
in a collective. 


Cluster Analysis, a mathematical 
Procedure of a multivariate analysis 
which makes it possible, on the basis 
of numerous indices characterising 
a series of objects (for example, 
subjects under study), to group them 
in classes (clusters) in such a way 
that the objects comprising one class 
would be more homogeneous, approxi- 
mating each other, as compared to 
objects comprising other classes. The 
distance between objects is calculated 
on the basis of numerical parameters, 
which may be expressed in Euclidean 
metrics (the most widely used), or in 
other metrics. The method of C.A. 
is widely used in psycholinguistics. 


Cognitive Balance, Theories of, a class 
of theories elaborated in’ the frame- 
work of the cognitive orientation of 
Western social psychology in the 1950s 
(see Cognitive Psychology) and de- 
signed to explain the correlation of the 
is d_the. illogical in a person's 
‘iour. The main idea of all C.B.,T. 
consists in that man’s cognitive struc- 
ture cannot be unbalanced, disharmo- 
nious; if this occurs, there immediately 
appears a tendency to change this 
condition and to re-establish an internal 
balance of the cognitive system. This 
idea is represented in different ways 
in diverse C.B. theories. Fritz Heider's 
structural balance theory, based on the 
idea of balance and the idea of atiribu- 
tion (see Alfribution, Causal), exam- 
ines the condition of a person's 
balanced cognitive structure in a situa- 
tion of perception of another person 
and the construction of two types of 
relations: to this person and to an 
object that is common for the two 
Partners in communication (1). Theo- 
dore Newcomb's theory of communica- 
tive acts propounds the idea that 
development of communication (2) be- 
tween partners, in the course of which 
the position of one of them changes 
thereby re-establishing balance, is a 
means of overcoming the discomfort 
engendered by lack of correspondence 
between a person's attitude towards 
another person and his attitude to a 
common object. The basic thesis of 
Charles Osgood’s and Percy Tannen- 
baum’s congruence theory consists in 
that for the achievement of congruence 
of cognitive structure a_ perceiving 
person simultaneously changes his atti- 


tude to the other person and to the 
object of common attitude. Thus, if 
the subject’s attitude to the other 
person is positive, but negative with 
respect to the object they are assessing 
and in case of a positive attitude of the 
second subject to the object, the first 
subject, minimising the “negativity” 
of his attitude to this object, also 
minimises the “positivity” of his atti- 
tude to the second subject. Here the 
correspondence (congruence) is re- 
established by the simultaneous change 
of these two types of relations, and, 
in certain cases by changing the atti- 
tude’s valency. C.B.,T. suffer from a 
number of 


methodological errors, 
which are linked with the general 
methodological limitations of the 


cognitive orientation in social psychol- 
ogy. A loose definition of basic terms 
(“congruence”, “incongruence”), the 
limited possibilities of the models of 
behaviour interpretation, built on the 
absolutisation of the “need for 
correspondence” and excluding the 
motivation of a search for novelty, 
as well as failure to take into considera- 
tion the real contradictions of the 
social environment as a source of 
“cognitive dissonance” — substantially 
lessen the value of C.B.,T. However, 
the rich empirical material accumulated 
in them can be considered in the 
framework of another philosophical 
and methodological approach, which 
in fact is being implemented in a 
number of investigations by Soviet 
psychologists. 


Cognitive Complexity, the psycho- 
logical characterisation of man's cogni- 
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live sphere. C.C. reflects the degree 
of categorial differentiation of an 
individual's consciousness, which Fucili- 
lates the selective sorting out of impres- 
sions of reality, which mediate hy 
activity (see Culegorisation). C.C. is 
determined by the quantity of bases for 
classification, which are used con- 
sciously by the subject in differentiating 
the objects of a certain semantic sphere. 
A person's consciousness is not homo- 
geneous and in different semantic 
spheres may be characterised by a 
different C.C. (for instance, a high 
C.C. in the sphere of sport and a low 
one in the sphere of interpersonal 
perception). An operational criteriom 
for determining C.C. may be the di- 
mension (number of independent [act- 
ors) of subjective semantic spuce. 


Cognitive Dissonance, Theory of, a 
concept of Western social psychology 
advanced by the US psychologist Leon 
Festinger (1957) which explains the 
influence of man’s behaviour on the 
system of congitive elements (beliefs, 
Opinions, values, intentions, etc.). This 
theory’s point of departure is as follows: 
dissonance is a negative motivating 
condition appearing in situations when 
the subject is simultaneously in posses- 
-sion of two psychologically counter- 
posed ths” — (opinions, notions) 
concerning an object. The condition 
of dissonance is subjectively experi- 
enced as a feeling of discomfort which 
the subject endeavours to get rid of 
either by changing one of dissonant 
truths or by introducing a new one. 
Later Festinger described dissonance 
as the result of insufficient justifica- 
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tion of choice. Seeking to enhance 
the justification of a deed, a person 
either changes his behaviour or changes 
his attitude towards the objects with 
which the deed is associated. or mini- 
mises the deed’s significance for him- 
self and others. In the 1970s, “dissonant 
effects" were reconsidered by a number 
of investigators in terms of informa- 
tion and represented as a_ particular 
case in the functioning of causal 
schemes (see Alfribution, Causal). 
The main shortcoming of C.D..T. that 
is inherent in the entire cognitive 
orientation is the concentration of 
research on the subject, his conscious- 
ness, and the underestimation of 
object-oriented activity in which the 
subject is engaged and which mediates 
his relationships with surrounding 
reality (see Cognitive Psychology). 


Cognitive Map, an imuge of the familiar 
spatial environment. C.M’s are created 
and modified as a result of a subject's 
active interaction with the world 
around . C.M's of different degree 
of similarity, “scale” and organisation 
may be constructed (for instance, 
a view-map or a road-map. depending 
on the completeness of representation 
of spatial relations and the presence 
of a definite point of departure). 
Various methods are employed in the 
study of C.M's—from simple sketches 
to multivariate scaling, making it pos- 
sible to restore the structure of an 
image using the results of metric or 
ordinal evaluation of distances between 
points on a map. These studies show 
a tendency to overestimate familiar 
distances and underestimate unfamiliar 


ones, straighten slight’ curves, and 
approximate the intersections to the 
Perpendiculars, Distortions may also 
result if the map points belong to 
different taxonomic units. Specifically, 
the distance between cities in’ one 
country seems less than the distance 
between cities in diferent countries, 
even when they are actually equal. 


Cognitive Psychology, a leading orien- 
tation in modern Western psychology. 
C.P. appeared in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s as a reaction to the denial 
of she cole of internal organisation 
i ological pracesses characteris- 
tic of the behaviourism holding sway 
in the USA. Initially, C.P. was designed 
primarily to study transformations in 
sensory information from the moment 
when a stimulus reaches the receptor 
surface to the moment of response 
(Donald Broadbent, Saul Sternberg). 
Researchers proceeded from the simi- 
larity between the processing of 
information by man and by computer. 
Singled out were numerous structural 
composites (blocks) of cognitive and 
executive processes, including short- an 
long-term memory (John Atkinson). 
This line of research, coming up 
against serious difficulties in connec- 
tion with the growing number of 
structural models of particular psychic 
processes, led to an understanding 
of C.P. as an orientation designed 
to prove the decisive role of knowledge 
in a subject's behaviour (Ulric Neisser). 
Within this broader approach, C.P. 
comp! all trends which i 
behaviourism and psychoanalysis from 
intellectualistic and mentalistic posi- 
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tions (Jean Piaget, Jerome Bruner). 
The organisation of knowledge in the 
subject's memory, including the cor- 
relation of verhal and image compo- 
nents in the processes of memurising 
and thinking (Gordon Bower, Roger 
Shepard) becomes the central question. 
Cognitive theories of emotions (Stanley 
Schachter), individual differences 
(Hans Eysenck) and __ personality 
(George Kelly) are also being inten- 
sively evolved. As an attempt at over- 
coming the crisis of behaviourism, 
Gestalt psychology and other C.P. 
trends failed to justify the hopes 
placed on it, for its representatives 
were unable to unite separate lines 
of research on a single conceptual 
basis. From the positions of Soviet 
psychology, an analysis of the formation 
and actual functioning of knowledge 
as mental reflection of reality 
essentially presupposes a study of the 
subject's practical and theoretical 
activity, including its highest socialised 
forms. 


Cognitive Style. (1) relatively stable 
individual peculiarities of a subject's 
cognitive Processes, which find expres- 
sion in their use of cognitive strategie 
(2) the sum total of individual cogni- 
live strategies or types of control 
established by a choice of specially 
selected tests. Other types of C.S.. 
such as, cognitive complexity, can 
also serve as an indicator of individual 
differences in cognitive activity. By 
stressing exclusively the formal aspects 
of individual differences in cognitive 
activity, some Western theories ignore 
the content of an individual's motives, 
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value orientations, which in fact 
engender and determine thiy of that 
CS. (see Cognitive Psychology). 


Collective. a group most character 
of the system of socialist social 
relationships, with a high level of 
development, where interpersonal rela- 
tions are mediated by a_ socially 
valuable and personally significant 
content of joint activities (see Level 
of Group Development). The elabora- 
tion of the socio-psychological problems 
of C., based on the works of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, the works of 
Nadezhda Krupskaya, Anton Maka- 
renko and Vassili Sukhomlinsky was 
begun in the 1960s (Konstantin Plato- 
nov, Jevgeny Kuzmin, Lev Umansky. 
Yekaterina Shorokhova, and others). 
The formation of a C. is linked with 
the inclusion of its members in joint 
socially important activity, which is 
organised and guided in a special way, 
whose goals are subordinated to the 
objectives of socialist society, and 
whose values are the values of the 
socialist way of life. C. creates condi- 
tions for the all-round development 
of personality, whose education is 
implemented in C. and through C. 
The = specific — socio-psychological 
characteristics of a C. were experi- 
mentally investigated on the basis of 
the theory of svork-mediated inter- 
personal relationships. These — are: 
group cohesion as a value-orientational 
unity, collectivist -determination, 
collectivist. identification (see Jdenti- 
fication, Collectivist), socially valuable 
character of the motivation of inter- 
personal choices (see J/nterpersonal 
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Choices, Motivation of), a high refer- 
entiality of a C. for its members, 
objectivity in charging and accepting 
responsibility for the results of joint 
activity (see Attribution, Causal). 
These investigations show that the 
regularities of interpersonal relations 
in small groups (see Group, Small) 
discovered by the group dynamics 
trend and other trends of Western 
social psychology are not applicable 
to C. The socio-psychological regulari- 
ties of a C. differ in quality from the 
regularities operating in group with a 
low level of development. Thus, the 
degree of effective emotional group 
identification (see Identification, Col- 
lectivist) in a diffuse group (see Group, 
Diffuse) is dependent in inverse pro- 
portion on its size, and in a C. the 
salience of this phenomenon does not 
decrease with the increase of a C. 
In groups with a low level of develop- 
ment an inverse dependency has been 
discovered between efficiency of a 
Rroup and the intensity of positive 
emotional ties within it, while in a C. 
it is a direct dependency. In incidental 
social aggregation the likelihood of 
help being rendered to a victim is 
minimised with an increase in the 
number of eyewitnesses (Bibb Latané). 
while in a C. there is no such effect. 
The group processes are hierarchicised 
in a C. and form a multilevel (strato- 
metric) structure, the core of which 
is joint activities, determined by socially 
important’ goals. The first level 
(stratum) of a C.'s structure is formed 
by its members’ attitudes to the con- 
tent and values of collective activities, 
which ensure its cohesion as a value- 


orientational entity. The second level 
interpersonal relations mediated by 
joint a ies (collectivist’ self-deler- 
mination, collectivistindentifeation, 
etc.). The third level is interpersonal 
relations mediated by value orientations 
that are not linked with joint activ- 
ities. The regularities operating at the 
third level of a C.'s structure do not 
manifest themselves on the second, 
and vice versa, and hence the assess- 
ments pertaining, for example, to facts 
experimentally obtained within the 
framework of the third level, cannot 
be transferred to the second level or 
to a C. as a whole. This drives the 
psychologist who is studying a C.'s 
level of development to parameters 
which bring to light its essential, and 
not incidental (superficial) qualities 
(see Collective Formation). 


Collective Formation, the process of 
turning of a group into a collective; 
a specifte type of group formation. 
The key factor in C.F. is the group 
members’ active participation in socially 
significant joint activities, on the basis 
of which specific interpersonal rela- 
tions are formed in the group. C.F. 
presupposes group cohesion on the 
basis of goals of socially significant 
activity accepted by individuals, the 
values, norms (see Group Norms), 
attitudes, etc. linked with it, and also the 
formation of value-orientational unity 
and other collectivist relations. 


“Collective Representations", a term 
suggested by the French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim to designate the 
components of a system of knowledge. 


opinions and behavioural norms origi- 
nated in social experience. The term 
was used by Durkheim and his follow- 
ers to explain the social origin of 
human psyche, which, however, ac- 
quired with them a dual interpretation: 
the social in the structure of con- 
sciousness was counterposed to the 
individual. 


Collective, Scientific (in social psychol- 
ogy), a cohesive social unit engaged 
in joint scientific research in accor- 
dance with a common programme. 
A C.S. has a complex internal role- 
functional structure, which includes 
scientific. scientific-organisational and 
scientific-administrative roles. The 
indicators of a C.,S. include: existence 
of a common research programme; 
group cohesion and internal motivation 
of the behaviour of ‘its members who 
fulfil different roles in research work; 
Presence of an authoritative leader, 
capable of organising joint activities 
to implement a given programme. 
Research of the problems of C.S. 
in Soviet social psychology is carried 
out on the basis of the programme- 
role theory of a scientific collective 
(see also Collective). 


Collectivist Self-determination. the 
selective attitude of individuals to the 
influence of a particular social unit 
under which they accept some of its 
influences and reject others, depending 
on the mediating factors: ideals, ac- 
tivity gouls, accepted social values, 
norms, etc. (see Group Norms). 
C.S. is an alternative to both con- 
forming (see Conformity), and non- 
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conforming or negativist’ behaviour 
(see Negativism). In a developed 
collective, C.S. operates as an indicator 
of the formation of a collective (see 
Level of Group Development). An 
experimental investigation of C.S. 
presupposes: (1) searching for persons 
who express agreement with the group's 
opinion; (2) applying to them alleged 
group pressure, which runs counter 
to the group's actual opinion, i.e. does 
not correspond to the norms and 
values it adheres to. This makes it 
possible to single out conforming indi- 
viduals and individuals to whom C.S. 
is intrinsic. 


Common Emotional Experience, 
“tuning™ one's own emotional state to 
that of another person or social group. 
when the subject's individual con- 
sciousness reflects the attitude of 
another person or social group to the 
events happening to him or her. There 
are two classes of C.E.E.: (1) that 
which arises from an_ involuntary 
emotional contagion and overwhelms 
the subject in case of direct, generally 
accidental contact with people expe- 
riencing certain emotions (for instance, 
fear or joy that momentarily spreads 
among an associated group of people). 
Such C.E.E. is sometimes called direct 
responsive emotions (see Empathy); 
(2) that which represents in the 
subject's individual consciousness a 
corresponding level of interpersonal 
relations, mediated by joint activities, 
common goals, norms (see Group 
Norms) and values of a given social 
group (for example, the feeling of joy 
about the success of a member of the 
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collective, and the feeling of compas- 
sion about his failure). C.E.E. is based 
on emotional identification, in which 
the individual puts himself “in another 
person's shoes” in the process of joint 
activities (see Identification, Collectiv- 
ist). C.E.E. is particularly salient in the 
individual's humane attitude towards 
other people (see Humaneness). 


Common Sense, the totality of generally 
accepted and frequently unrealised 
methods used to explain and appraise 
observed phenomena of the outside 
and inner world. C.S. summarises the 
meaningful fragments of historically 
accessible experience needed by every 
person in daily life. The notions rele- 
vant to personal interactions play a 
considerable role in C.S., as does 
information on nature and social rela- 
tions. In the natural language expres- 
sing the content of C.S., there are 
thousands of words to describe person- 
ality traits, man’s psychic states, 
motives, etc. It is natural for modern 
psychology to display a legitimate 
interest in C.S., its content and 
mechanisms, particularly in such fields 
of socio-psychological research as 
the attribution theory (see Alfribution, 
Causal), the iniplicit theory of person- 
ality, the study of social stereotypes, 
etc, The science of psychology uses 
the positive elements of experience 
common to all humanity, and at the 
same time critically analyses ordinary, 
sponianeous notions about human 
personality and behaviour. 


Communication (1), a complex process 
of establishing and developing contacts 


between people engendered by the 
need for joint activities and involving 
exchange of information, elaboration 
of a single strategy of interaction, 
and perception and understanding of 
another person. Correspondingly, three 
aspects of C. are distinguished, namely, 
communicative, interactive, and per- 
ceplive. Soviet psychologists proceed 
from the principle that C. and activity 
form an inseparable unity, whereas 
Western socio-psychological theories 
usually describe some single aspect 
of C. and reduce contacts between 
people either to exchange of informa- 
tion, or to interaction, or to the process 
of interpersonal perception (see Per- 
ception, Interpersonal), the relationship 
of these aspects with joint activities 
is virtually ignored. Research into the 
communicative aspect of C. involves 
revealing the specifics of information 
exchange processes between people as 
active subjects, i.e. taking account 
of relations between the partners, 
specifically their attitudes, goals and 
intentions, this leading not merely 
to a “flow” of information, but also 
to specification and enhancement of 
the knowledge, data, and opinions that 
people exchange. Means of the com- 
Munu ative process are various systems 
of signs, primarily speech, and also 
the aptico-kinetic system of _ signs 
(gestures, mimicry, pantomimicry), 
para- and extralinguistic systems (into- 
nation, non-verbal insertions, e.8. 
pauses), a system for organising the 
space and time of communication and, 
finally, a system of * : 
An important feature of the communt- 
cative process is the intention of its 
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Participants to influence each other's 
behaviour so as to ensure one's own 
ideal representation in another's mind 
(personalisation), the prerequisite for 
this being not simply the use of one 
language, but similar understanding 
of the communicative situation. The 
interactive aspect of C. involves elabo- 
rating a common interaction strategy. 
Several types of interaction between 
people, primarily cooperation and 
competition, are distinguished. Yet, 
their abstract definition in simple terms 
“agreement” or “conflict” results in a 
schematic description of this process, 
as is typical of Western social psycho- 
logy. And though certain results have 
been achieved along this way of 
reasoning, which is exemplified by 
studies of predicting partner's behav- 
ioural strategies where elements of 
the mathematical theory of games 
were used, the formal nature of the 
description of the strategies studied, 
and the fact that it involves mainly 
analysis of the interaction of dyads, 
diminishes external validity of the 
obtained data. One feature of Marxist 
social psychology is attention to the 
content of various types of interaction 
due to its interpretation as a definite 
method of combining individual efforts 
in concrete forms of joint activities. 
The perceptual aspect of C. involves 
a process wherein an image of another 
person is formed; this is achieved by 
“deciphering” psychological properties 
of a person encoded in his physical 
characteristics and his details of 
behaviour. The main mechanisms 
whereby one gels to know another 
person are identification (judging by 


analogy) and reflexion (understanding 
how other people perceive the subject 
of cognition). In the course of inter- 


personal perception and cognition, 
a number of “effect arise, namely, 
those of ‘lina yteceney (novelty), 


and halo. Stereotyping and causal 
attributions (see Aftribution, Causal) 
also play an important role, Knowledge 
of these mechanisms allows one to 
reveal the psychological content of the 
process of mutual — understanding 
achieved during C. The correlation 
of C. with a definite kind of relationship 
between people also shows in the 
emotional regulation of the perceptive 
process, specifically in the phenomenon 
of attraction. Examination of the 
three aspects of C. in unity is an 
important condition for optimising 
people’s joint activities and relations. 
To elaborate means of correcting and 
optimising C., and to develop com- 
municative abilities and skills, which 
are of particular importance for those 
who are professionally involved in the 
process of C., e.g. executives, teachers, 
physicians, etc., are important tasks 
of social psychology. Among various 
forms of teaching the art of C., socio- 
psychological training, i.e. the master- 
ing of various forms of C. with the 
aid of special courses (programmes), 
plays a significant role. 


Communication (2), the semantic 
aspect of social interaction, Inasmuch 
as any individual action takes place 
in direct or indirect relations with 
other people, it includes (along with 
the physical) a communicative aspect. 
Actions deliberately designed for their 
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semantic perception by other people 
are sometimes called communicative 
actions. Singled out are a C. process 
and the acts comprising it. The main 
functions kf the C. process consist in 
achieving social unity while preserving 
the individuality of each of its elements. 
Realised in separate C. acts are 
regulatory, informative, emotive and 
phatic (associated with the establish- 
ment of contacts) functions, the first 
being genetically and structurally 
the initial one. In the correlation 
of these functions nominally distin- 
guished are messages: inducing (belief, 
Suggestion, order, request); informative 
(transfer of real or fictitious informa- 
tion); expressive (inducement of 
emotional experience); phatic (estab- 
lishment and maintenance of contact). 
Moreover, communicative processes 
and acts may also be qualified on the 
basis of other factors. Thus, according 
to the type of relations between parti- 
cipants distinguished are: interpersonal, 
public, and mass C.; according to C. 
means: language (written and oral), 
paralinguistic (gesture, mimicry, 
melody), objectified C. (products of 
industry, fine art, etc.). Study of C. 
reveals the role of communicative 
barriers—psychological obstacles on 
the way of spreading and receiving 
information that arise for various 
reasons (bias, social, political, moral, 
professional and other differences 
between the source of information and 
its recipient, etc.). 


Communication (2), Animal, the trans- 
mission of information from one animal 
to another (“animal language”). C.,A. 


(as distinct from human) is a closed 
innate system of signals (sounds, 
expressive postures, body movements, 
smells), emitted by one animal and 
adequately interpreted by another. 
By its origin and action mechanism 
(zoopragmatics) methods of C., A. are 
distinguished according to channels 
of information transmission (optical, 
chemical, acoustic, tactile, and others) 
and degree of ritualisation. The ritu- 
alised behavioural components—are 
genetically fixed signals typical of a 
species that are executed with exagger- 
ated demonstrativeness (sometimes 
in the form of a “dialogue”), in a 
definite sequence in the form of 
“rituals” (“ceremonies”) with a clear- 
cut informative content. The informa- 
tive content of communicative actions 
(zoosemantics) may be related to the 
sphere of identification (identification 
of an animal's belonging to a definite 
species, community, sex, identification 
of an individual among one’s kin, etc.), 
behavioural motivation (information 
on the physiological condition of an 
animal, for instance, hunger, sexual 
excitation, etc.), relations with the 
environment (warning of danger or 
signalling the finding of food, a place 
for rest, etc.). 


Comparative Psychology, a branch 
of psychology that studies problems 
relating to anthropogenesis, the devel- 
opment of man's consciousness and the 
study of the general and specific ele- 
ments of human and animal psycho- 
logical activity (problem of the social 
and the biological in human behaviour). 
Materialist C.P. developed against 


the background of struggle both against 
idealist. views (subjectivism, psycho- 
sical parallelism) and vulgar-mate- 
st attempts to biologise human 
behaviour from the standpoint of 
commonplace evolutionism. C.P. anal- 
yses data of animal psychology (parti- 
cularly studies of monkeys) and human 
psychology to reveal similar psycho- 
logical elements and common bio- 
logical facts conditioning animal and 
human behaviour, their common 
origin and qualities inherited by man 
from his animal ancestors. C.P. also 
studies the fundamental qualitative 
distinctions of man’s behaviour and 
psyche, which developed under the 
influence of socio-historical factors. 
In this connection, it gives particular 
attention to premises that gave rise 
to work activity, human society and 
articulate speech. The results of C.P. 
are important for solving problems 
of psychology, philosophy, anthropol- 
ogy, and other branches of knowledge. 
A comparative-ontogenetic study of 
psyche is essential for learning the 
regularities of child's mental develop- 
ment. The results of C.P. are also 
used in medicine (neuropathology. 
Psychiatry, and simulation of patho- 
logical conditions on animals). 


Comparison, a logical operation in 
thinking. Tasks to compare objects, 
images or notions are widely used 
in the psychological studies of the 
development and impairment of think- 
ing. These studies analyse the mecha- 
nisms of comparison used, the process 
of transition from one frame of refer- 
ence to another, 
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Compensation of Mental Functions, 
a compensation of underdeveloped or 
impaired psychic functions by the 
use of safe functions or the reconstruc- 
tion of partially impaired ones. C. of 
M.F. makes it possible fo involve in its 
realisation new nerve structures, which 
previously had not participated in 
accomplishing the given functions. 
These structures are united functionally 
on the basis of fulfilling a common 
task. According to Pyotr Anokhin's 
concept, the decisive moment in the 
creation of a new functional system 
with C. of M.F. is the evaluation of 
the results of an organism's (animal's 
or man’s) attempts (o remove a defect, 
which is accomplished thanks to 
“reverse afferentation”. There exist wo 
types of C. of M.F.: intra-systemic, 
which is accomplished by involving 
the safe nerve elements of affected 
Structures, and inter-systemic, which 
is associated with the reconstruction 
of the functional system and the linking 
up of new nerve elements from other 
nerve structures. Both types of C. of 
M.F. are observed in man. They are 
very important in cases of overcoming 
innate or early defects of development. 
Thus C. of M.F. of the visual analyser 
in a child that is born blind occurs 
primarily through the development 
of the sense of touch (i.e. due to the 
complex activity of the motor and 
dermo-kinesthetic analysers), which 
requires a special training. 


Complex. a combination of separate 
psychic processes into a whole that 
differs from a sum of its elements 
(see Systems Principle). In this sense 
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the term “C." has been used by many 
psychologists (see Cultural-Historical 
Theory). A specific interpretation of C. 
is given in pxychounalysis, where C. 
is seen as a group of psychic processes 
united by a single affect. formed on 
the basis of deeply-rooted phylogenetic 
structures (see PAylogenesis). In 
psychoanalysis, C. is an unconscious 
formation, determining the structure 
and direction of consciousness; one of 
the tasks of psychotherapy is seen in 
bringing C. to the consciousness of 
the patient (see /nferiority Complex; 
Ovdipus Complex). 


Complex Approach to Man, a systematic 
study of the integral individual-psycho- 
logical formation of man at all stages 
of his life. According to C.A. to M. 
principles formulated by Ananyev. 
the individual development of man 
takes place on three planes: ontopsycho- 
logical evolution of psychophysiological 
functions (characterisation of man as 
an individual); formation of the 
activity and history of man’s develop- 
ment as a subject of labour (characteri- 
sation of man as a subject of activity): 
man’s biography (characterisation of 
man as a personality). Consolidation 
of the characteristics of an individual. 
personality and subject of activity 
produces the psychological uniqueness 
of man, his individuality. Int 
connection man's development — is 
examined primarily from the viewpoint 
of his formation as an individual whole. 
as the end result of such interaction 
of “natural” and “cultural” influences, 
ontogenesis and biography whose 
nature is determined above all by the 


concrete historical conditions of man’s 
social life, when the structure of social 
relationships which are realised in 
joint activities with other people and 
in communication (1) pass into the 
internal structure of the personality. 
C.A. to M. as to an integral formation, 
represented in the unity of his natural 
and social conditions, makes it possible 
to study his psychology in two direc- 
tions: subordinational, or hierarchical, 
according to which the more complex 
and general special features of a 
personality subordinate to themselves 
the more elementary and particular 
social and psychophysiological features: 
coordinational, according to which the 
interaction of diverse psychological 
features and functions allows their 
relative autonomy. C.A. to M. has 
shown the complex but stable inter- 
relation of the characteristics of man 
as an individual and a_ personality, 
revealed the regularity of the stages 
of their appearance and development, 
determined the age and sex differences 
in their functioning, and established 
an interconnection between sensory, 
intellectual, mnemonic and — other 
functions and their dependence on 
man's individual life. C.A. to M. was de- 
veloped further in the works of Boris 
Ananyev's pupils and followers. 


Comprehension, ability to grasp the 
meaning of something, and the result 
achieved thereby. C. is studied by a 
wide range of humanities, viz.. psychol- 
ogy. philosophy, history, sociology, 
history of literature (literary criticism), 
etc. Hermeneutics (the art and theory 
of text interpretation) is the special 


science on C. One should not identify 
C. with knowledge, i.e. with a person's 
ability to master and reproduce the 
sum of certain evidence whose cor- 
reciness he does not doubt, since there 
can be knowledge without C. and C. 
without knowledge (insight). C. is 
characterised by a sensation of clear 
intrinsic coherence and organisation of 
the examined phenomena. This may 
be logical ordering of “seeing” cause- 
and-effect relationships, when facts 
previously listed mechanically are 
combined in a single logical system 
(C. of a proof of a mathematical 
theorem: C. of some formula or natural 
law; etc.). A person may also clearly 
sense the coherence and intelligibility 
of events without perceiving their 
logical framework. In this case, the 
event or phenomenon would come out 
as something. directed at a certain 
objective; .cOmparable with the given 
subject's aims: the person in question 
would understand the behaviour, 
thoughts, and motives of another man: 
in the same way, C. could involve 
socio-cultural events, including histor- 
ical ones, and also literary monu- 
ments; again. C. of animal behaviour 
and natural events could take place 
in connection with their anthro- 
pomorphisation, ic. when they are 
judged by analogies from human 
behaviour. Finally, C. could occur 
on the basis of common emotional 
experience or identification (C. of 
other person's emotions; undifferentia- 
ted “C. of man"; C. of ethical and 
aesthetical phenomena; etc.). The 
result of C. would be a meaning 
subjectively unique, but not arbitrary 
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for the individual, sme C.. in the 
final count, is determined by socio- 
cultural factors independent of that 
individual. The role of language in C. 
(C. of texts and oral communications 
in natural and artificial languages, for 
instance has been studied = most 
thoroughly. Identification, projection, 
social perception (see Perception, 
Social), empathy. insight, intuition, 
and causal attribution (see Atribution, 
Causal) are the psychological mechan- 
isms of human C. 


Concentration, a phenomenon opposite 
to irradiation: the ability of nervous 
processes to limit the sphere of their 
spread to the initial seat of their 
appearance. According to Ivan Pavlov, 
C. is a mechanism for differentiating 
conditioned stimuli and specialising 
conditioned reactions, 


Concept, a logical form of thinking: 
the highest level of generalisation 
characteristic of verbal-logical think- 
ing. C. may be concrete and abstract. 
The mast abstract C’s are called 
¢ategories. Psychology studies C.'s 
development. The assimilation of C's 
developed by other people should be 
distinguished from independently devel- 
oped new C's. In empirical studies 
of thinking, investigators widely use 
the following methods: (a) C. defini- 
tion; (b) C. comparison; (c) C. clas- 
sification; and (d) C. artificial forma- 
tion (see Generalisation). Psychology 
also studies the degree of C. systema- 
tisation (semantic nets). Special fields 
of psychology involve investigations 
of C’s about the material world, other 
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people. and oneself. Distinction is 
made between commonsensical and 
scientific C's, and between spontaneous 
and controlled C. development. Soviet 
psychologists (Vassili Davydov and 
Daniil Elkonin) have proved the pos- 
sibility of conceptual structures form- 
ing earlier in children subjected to 
specialised training than in those who 
develop them spontaneously. 


Conditioned Reflex, a reflex that forms 
with the convergence in time of any 
initially indifferent irritant with the 
subsequent action of an irritant that 
causes an unconditioned reflex. The 
term C.R. was suggested by the Russian 
physiologist Ivan Pavlov. As a result 
of C.R., the irritant that previously 
failed to cause a corresponding reac- 
tion, begins to induce it to turn into a 
signalling (conditioned, ie. showing 
in specific conditions) irritant. Physio- 
logists distinguish two forms of C.R’s, 
viz. classical, i.e. those obtained by 
the above-mentioned technique, and 
instrumental (operational), whose 
development is unconditionally rein- 
forced only after the arisal of a 
specific locomotor reaction by the 
animal in question (see Operant Con- 
ditioning). The C.R.-forming mechan- 
ism was initially understood as making 
a way between two centres, namely. 
between conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes. At present, scientists accept 
the idea that the C.R. mechanism is a 
complex functional system with feed- 
back, i.e. one organised by the 
principle of a circle, rather than an 
arc, Animal C.R’s form a signalling 
system, wherein their habitat agents 


are their signalling irritants. In man, 
the first signalling system, engendered 
by environmental elfects, is supple- 
mented by the second signalling system, 
in which the word (which Paviov 
called the “signal of signals") _acis as 
a__conditioned irritant (see Signal 
ystems). 


Conflict, the collision of counterposed, 
incompatible tendencies in the con- 
sciousness of an individual, in inter- 
personal interaction or interpersonal 
relations of individuals or groups of 
people, associated with sharply nega- 
tive emotional experiences. Distin- 
guished in psychology are the follow- 
ing types of C.: 1. Intrapersonal C.—the 
collision of motives, needs, interests, 
drives, etc. of approximately equal 
force in one person. 2. Interpersonal 
C.~a situation of interaction of people 
when they either pursue incompatible 
goals, or uphold incompatible values 
and norms, endeavouring to realise 
them in relations with each other, 
or simultaneously in an acute competi- 
live struggle seek to attain the same 
goal, which can be achieved by only 
one of the conflicting sides. 3. Inter- 
group C., where the conflicting sides 
are social groups which pursue in- 
compatible goals and by their practical 
actions obstruct each other. The 
problem of intrapersonal C. is being 
investigated in general and pedagogic 
psychology, in pathopsychology and 
psychoanalysis. One of its first experi- 
mental studies was conducted by 
Alexander Luria. Basing himself on 
the propositions of Kurt Lewin's “field 
theory” (see Topological Psychology), 
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he suggested the classification of C's, 
which consists of three main types: 
1. “Approach-approach” C. situa- 
tion when a person has to choose one 
of two equally attractive alternatives. 
2. “Approach-avoidance” C.—one and 
the same goal is equally attractive 
and unattractive for the individual 
making a choice and engenders both 
positive and negative emotions. This 
kind of C. is sometimes called ambiv- 
alent. 3. “Avoidance-avoidance” C.— 
here an individual is forced to choose 
one of two equally unattractive 
alternatives. A special case of an 
intrapersonal type of C. is the so-called 
C. of roles—social situations in which 
role actions incompatible with each 
other are expected from one individual. 
As for interpersonal C's, two concepts 
are represented in Western social 
psychology: motivational and cognitive. 
In the first, C. is defined as a conscious 
incompatibility of an individual's 
intentions and interests, while putting 
the stress on the role of subjective 
factors in C. The proponents of this 
concept assert that C. is an inalien- 
able part of social existence, of interac- 
tion of individuals and groups. The 
cognitive approach sees C’s bases in the 
incompatibility of knowledge, notions, 
cognitive strategies of opposed sides 
(see Cognitive Psychology; Cognitive 
Dissonance, Theory of). \t is asserted 
that C. becomes a reality only if it, 
as such, is accepted and perceived 
by the participants (Felix Deutsch). 
Dominant in both these approaches is 
an individualistic and pragmatic inter- 
pretation of C’s nature. Contrary to 
this, Marxist-oriented social psychology 


studies C. by relating it to determina- 
tion of individual behaviour by socio- 
historical factors and regularities, and 
treating C. as a kind of reflection 
of contradictions in the joint activities 
of a group. It has been experimentally 
established that the presence and 
nature of C. depends on the level of 
group development. The higher” this 
level is, the lower the degree to which 
individualistic interests become the 
cause of intrazroup C. Goal-oriented 
contradictions in the course of joint 
activities much less often than person- 
oriented ones lead to a breach of 
normal interpersonal relations. Thus 
psychological phenomena which cha- 
racterise C. can be grasped only in 
close interconnection with the socio- 
psychological features of a group as 
a system of joint activities. 


Conformity, a person's tendency to 
change his behaviour under the 
influence of other people so that it 
would correspond to the opinion of 
one’s associates, a striving to adapt 
it to their demands. C. is recorded 
where there is a conflict between an 
individual's own opinion and that of 
the group he belongs to, if this conflict 
is resolved through accord with the 
group's opinion. The investigation of C. 
was begun in the works of Solomon 
Asch, where C. appeared as an indi- 
vidual’s tendency to change his 
opinion under the influence of a group, 
to adopt the viewpoint expressed by 
the majority. Experiments were con- 
ducted primarily in diffuse groups 
(see Group, Diffuse), in which the 
subjects jointly solved simple, insigni- 
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ficant problems. Subsequently, C. was 
declared a universal regularity of a 
person's behaviour in diverse social 
situations. The theoretical interpreta- 
tions and traditional experimental 
diagram of pinpointing C. clearly 
reveal an essentially mechanistic inter- 
pretation of the mutual relations of 
People in society. Critically assessing 
the results of corresponding studies, 
Soviet social psychology rejects the 
theses of C.’y universality and gene- 
rality as a form of an_ individual's 
reaction to the influence of a social 
community. The fact is that in Asch's 
and his followers’ experiments the 
value and goal factors acting as a 
mediator in relations between people 
were deliberately neutralised. The 
introduction into a programme of 
experimental research of a group's 
values and goals as a mediating variable 
revealed an opposition to both con- 
formity and non-conformity (nega- 
tivism) of a special phenomenon in- 
herent in interpersonal relations in 
groups with a high level of develop- 
ment (see Level of Group Develop- 
ment) —collectivist self-determination, 
interpreted as a conscious solidarity 
of an individual with a collective, 
acceptance and active support of its 
goals, values and norms. Collectivist 
self-determination may coincide with 
the majority opinion but, if this opinion 
runs counter to the goals and values 
of the collective in which social norms 
have been accumulated, an individual 
may display his independence of such 
an opinion. 


Conscience, an individual's ability to 


exercise moral self-control; —inde- 
pendently formulate moral duties for 
himself; and demand of himself ful- 
filment of those duties and self- 
appraisal of resultant actions. C. is a 
manifestation of an individual's moral 
self-consciousness, and manifests itself 
both as rational awareness of the moral 
Significance of one’s actions and as 
emotional experience, e.g. pangs of 
remorse. 


Consciousness, the supreme level of 
mental reflection of objective reality, 
inherent in man exclusively by virtue 
of his socio-historical essence. Empiri- 
cally, C. is a continually changing 
totality of sensory images and thoughts 
that arise directly before the subject 
in his “inner experience”, and anti- 
cipate his practical activity. C. is studied 
by several sciences, such as philosophy 
(the main question of philosophy is 
that of the relation of C. to being). 
logic, linguistics, | neurophysiology, 
anthropology, sociology, and ethno- 
graphy. Psychology studies the origin, 
structure and functioning of individual 
C. C. is characterised by activeness: 
intentionality (orientation to some 
object: general C.—specific C., 
see Intention): power of reflexion, 
self-observation (awareness of C. 
itself); and motivational and value 
aspects; and different degrees (levels) 
of clarity. The C. of any individual 
is unique, but not arbitrary, being 
conditioned by external factors inde- 
pendent of C. (primarily by the struc- 
tures of the social system in which 
the individual exists). The study of C. 
involves two basic difficulties. First, 
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all psychological phenomena appear 
before the individual to an extent to 
which they are comprehended (in- 
cluding the unconscious, which — is 
comprehended either as a result of a 
special procedure for “bringing some- 
thing to C.", or, indirectly, in the form 
of distorted C.). According to evidence 
obtained in self-observation, C. lacks 
its own psychological specifics; its only 
feature is that it confronts the indi- 
vidual (with varying degree of clarity) 
with different phenomena constituting 
the essence of specific psychological 
functions. Hence, C. was either regarded 
as a general condition (with no quality) 
for the existence of psyche and desig- 
nated metaphorically (“the light of C.", 
“the field of C.", “C. is the general 
master of psychological functions”, 
etc.), or equally improperly identified 
some. mental function (most often 
with attention or thinking). In the 
first case, concrete study of C. (in- 
cluding experimental study) was abso- 
lutely out of the question, and in the 
second case it’ was substituted for the 
study of its corresponding function. 
All this engendered the view that for 
scientific psychology C. is complete 
fiction (William James), The second 
difficulty stems from the first one: 
C. (ike individual mental functions) 
cannot be localised in space: but, unlike 
mental functions, C. (because of its 
“lack of quality”) can neither be “split” 
in time. Researchers failed to find C. 
characteristics, by which it could be 
studied by methods familiar to psychol- 
ogy, such as measuring C. in’ specific 
time units or comparing C. thus meas- 
ured. Kant’s idea about the existence 


of stable, invariant C. structures and 
schemes superimposed on a continually 
changing stream of sensory information 
coming from the sense organs and 
organising it in a definite way was 
important for a constructive analysis 
of C. For ages, the problem of C. 
has been the subject of acute ideo- 
logical and theoretical debates, in 
which the materialist approach based 
on the natural sciences opposed ideulist- 
religious theories. Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. who radically revised Hegel's 
ideas, had a decisive impact on the 
solution of the problem of C. They 
stated that C. structures are of socio- 
cultural nature and had formed phylo- 
genetically (see Phylogenesis), in the 
course of man's history, under the 
influence of supra-individual social 
structures (see The Superconscious) 
that appeared in the course of joint 
activities (primarily in material pro- 
duction). Soviet psychology developed 
&@ general concept about the onto- 
genetic nature of C. The structures 
of the individual's C. form in early 
ontogenesis owing to assimilation (see 
Interiorisution) by the child of the 
elements of activity, such as communi- 
cation (1) with adults. The basic 
possibility of such assimilation forms 
in the course of phylogenctic (histo- 
rical) development. Object-related 
activity and its attribute, communica- 
tion, possess the following main prop- 
erties reflected in its structure: social 
origin. and composition (which — is 
expressed in its social reglamentation 
and also in its mediation by various 
implements and signs); involvement of 
two subjects; and object orientation. 
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The structure of joint activities engen- 
ders the structurg of C. correspond- 
ingly determining its following main 
properties: social nature (including 
mediation by sign, as well as verbal 
and symbolic structures): capacity for 
teflexion and inner dialogue; and 
object-related character. 


Constancy (in psychology), relative 
independence of the perceived charac- 
teristics of objects from the dimen- 
sions of stimulation of receptor 
surfaces of sense organs. Thus, C. 
of the perceived size of an object is 
expressed in the fact that it is perceived 
as approximately equal in size despite 
a change of distance from the observer. 
Similarly, the form of the perceived 
object remains the same with the 
change of the visual angle at which 
it is observed, while the visible colour 
of the surface is relatively invariable 
with respect to the spectral composi- 
tion of light, though it changes the 
chromatic characteristics of the light 
reflected by this surface. 


Contagion (in social psychology), the 
Process of transmitting an emotional 
state from one individual to another 
on a psycho-physiological level apart 
from or supplementary to the semantic 
impact as such. This may contain a 
distinctive degree of spontaneity. With 
feedback, C. is capable of growth due 
to reciprocal induction, acquiring the 
semblance of a circular reaction (see 
Crowd: Mass Panic). Such a reaction 
accompanies spectacular mass actioris, 
public perception of speeches, works 
of art, etc., and serves as an additional 


rallying factor; unless it exceeds a 
certain optimal intensity. Reciprocal C. 
which is beyond control leads to the 
disintegration of the formal and 
informal normative-role structures, 
and. the organised interacting group 
degenerates into a mob. 


Contamination (in psychology), in- 
correct reproduction of words by 
combining syllables forming parts of 
different words into one word (for 
instance, instead of the words “winkle” 
and “twinkle” the word “trinkle” is 
pronounced). Such transpositions may 
appear not only within a word, but 
also in reproducing lists of words; 
when words from one list are repro- 
duced in another. C. is facilitated by a 
word's semantic and phonetic pro- 
ximity. C. is based on proactive and 
retroactive interference phenomena. 
In pathology, C. is observed in cases of 
diverse disturbances of memory (see 
Amnesia). The semantic organisation of 
material subject to memorising, as a ru- 
le, obstructs the appearance of C. 


Content Analysis (in psychology), 
a method of revealing and assessing 
specific characteristics of texts by 
registering certain units of content, 
and also the systematic measurement’ 
of the frequency and volume of the 
mention of these units in individual 
fragments of the text or in the sum 
total of texts under investigation. C.A. 
is used primarily for analysing the 
content of mass communication mate- 
rials, as well as texts of interviews, 
replies to open questions of question- 
naires, etc. C.A. makes it possible to 


reveal the individual psychological 
characteristics of a communicator, 
audience, message and their inter- 
relation. C.A., as a scientific method 
of psychology, is used to obtain in- 
formation which meets certain criteria 
of quality (such as objectivity, relia- 
bility and validity). A notable role 
in enhancing the quality of C.A. is 
played by methods of statistical 
analysis of C.A. data. Factor analysis, 
which helps reveal hidden factors that 
determine the content of texts, is used 
especially widely. 


Contiguous-Motor Technique, a method 
for examining alfective human reactions 
originally developed by the Soviet 
psychologist Alexander Luria. Unlike 
the methods of recording symptoms 
of affective reactions via changed 
vegetative functions (respiration, arte- 
rial. pressure, ‘pulse rate, etc.), C.-M.T. 
makes it possible to study the reflection 
of those reactions in speech and motor 
Processes. The subject is successively 
offered several ‘verbal irritants, and to 
each word in a row he must give a 
free association with another word, 
simultaneously pressing a pneumatic 
wrench with his right- and left-hand 
digits. The emotional state caused by 
the word is registered by verbal reac- 
tions and impaired motor reactions 
(changed duration, forms,  etc.). 
Combined verbal and motor symptoms 
reflect variations in emotional states 
more amply than the traditionally used 
vegetative indices. 


Control, Social, forms and methods 
of influence used by society and social 
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groups to regulate the behaviour of 
people included in them. C.,S. methods 
include reward if the behaviour of an 
individual corresponds to the accepted 
norms and standards, and punishment, 
if it deviates from them. C..S. subjects 
are the state, social institutions and 
organisations, and social groups to 
which the individual belongs. Realisa- 
tion of C.,S. is implemented through 
sanctions—measures influencing an 


individual. They may be positive 
(encouragement, reward, approval, 
support, etc.) and negative (diverse 


forms of punishment), official, formal 
(based on law, administrative and 
legal acts) and unofficial, informal 
(based on public opinion). Social 
psychologists investigate primarily C_S. 
forms realised by social groups. Each 
group or collective works out a set 
of measures influencing its members. 
methods of persuasion and suggestion, 
encouragement, punishment and coer- 
cion exerted on them in the course 
of joint activities. Primarily those 
individuals whose behaviour, either 
in the positive or negative sense. 
deviates significantly from group norms 
are subjected to C..S. Interpersonal 
interaction and interpersonal relations 
are simplified and regulated with the 
help of C.,S., and the group gets an 
opportunity successfully to fulfil the 
functions it is charged with (see also: 
Norms, Group). 


Conversion, formation of a new 
meaning of a word when it passes into 
a new paradigm of word-changing 
(for instance, to bake—a bake), or 
its use in a non-traditional con- 
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text. C. is sometimes the cause of 
semantic barriers in communication 
(1). The mechanism of C. is used 
a means of inventing humorous 
sayings. 


Conviction, a special personality trait 
which determines the general line of 
all individual activity and value 
orientations and regulates individual 
consciousness and behaviour. C. takes 
the form of an individual's attitude 
towards his actions and beliefs, 
this altitude being due to profound 
and well-grounded certitude in the 
truth of the knowledge. principles and 
ideals that govern the individual. 
Personal needs. value orientations and 
social norms realised on the basis of C. 


are included in the objective forms : 
of activity and determine the indi- . 


vidual’s behaviour. C. depet 
personal experience and the indi 
relationships with society, and is based 
on knowledge, above all ideological 
knowledge (see World Outlook), 
which, closely interwoven with the 
will, constitute the substance of action 
motives and individual attitudes. C. 
represents the ideological and psycho- 
logical foundation for fostering in the 
individual volitional qualities like 
courage, resoluteness, tenacity, and 
loyalty to one’s ideals. C. may take 
the form of profound penetration into 
the  socio-historical processes, and 
social and moral demands. Such is 
communist C., the generalised trait of 
an individual enriched with profound 
knowledge of Marxist-Lenii theory 
and with certitude in the truth of its 
tenets and communist ideals, an indi- 


vidual governed by those ideals in his 
everyday activities, C. may take per- 
verted forms, when an individual 
uncritically — assimilates ideas and 
dogmatically accepts certain principles, 
someone's incontestable authority (see 
Bias 


Corporation, an organised group 
characterised by seclusion, maximum 
centralisation and authoritarianism 
of leadership, which counterposes it- 
self to other social communities on 
the basis of its narrow individualistic 
interests. Interpersonal relations in C. 
are mediated by asocial, and often 
anti-social value orientations. The 
personalisation of an individual in C. 
is achieved at the cost of the deper- 
sonalisation of other individuals. 


Corrective Psychology, a field of 
juridical psychology dealing — with 
conditions and peculiarities of reha- 
bilitating and re-educating law-break- 
ers, primarily “in corrective-labour 
establishments (the intellectual and 
personal traits of these persons, the 
process of their adaptation to finding 
themselves in correctional establish- 
Menis—_ the mental__staie evoked “by 
imprisonment, the methods pf shaping 
a positive attitude to labour, the 
moulding of the aftitude to reform). 
C.P. examines both the psychology 
of individual law-breakers and the 
structure of formal and informal 
groups in places of confinement, the 
chological mechanism of _ their 
ins and functioning. The results 
of research into C.P. are used to 
elaborate practical psychological and 
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educational recommendations — aimed 
at resocialising  law-breakers and 
creating in’ them =a psychological 
readiness for normal, free life. as well 
as recidivism preventin, 


Correlation Analysis (in psychology), 
a statistical method of evaluating the 
form, sign and strength of relations 
between examined characteristics or 
factors. When determining the forms 
of a relationshi linearity or non- 
linearity are examined (i.e. how y 
changes depending on the changes 
in x, and x—on those in»). Also 
broadly used in psychological investi- 
gations is the relation coefficient’ 4. 
which is calculated in case of the 
simplest classification. For 
if the subject possesses certain prop- 
erties attributed to him it is 1, if he 
lacks them—O. Essentially » represents 
the -correfiition coeffivieat for dicho- 
tomous data. Among the widely used 
variants of C.A. in psychology are the 
calculation of rank order, partial, 
multiple and other coefficients of 
correlation, 


Courage, a personal quality, which 
finds expression in an ability to act 
with determination and purpose in a 
complex and dangerous _ situation, 
control one's impulses, overcome a pos- 
sible feeling of fear and uncertainty, 
in knowing how to mobilise one's forces 
fo achieve a goal. The highest mani- 
festation of C. is heroism. 


Creative Activity, activity resulting in 
novel material and intellectual values. 
Being essentially a cultural and histori- 
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cal phenomenon, C.A. involves perso. 
nal and procedural — psychological 
aspects. It implies the presence of indi- 
vidual abilities, motives, knowledge 
and capability instrumental in creating 
a product distinguished by novelty, or- 
ginality and uniqueness, A study of 
these trails revealed the important role 
of imagination and intiution, uncons- 
Cious components of mental activity, 
and also of personal needs in’ self- 
actualisation, losing and 
augmenting one’s creative potentials. 


AS a ss, C.A. was initially 
examined judging from — self-av- 
counts by artists and scientists, in 


which a special role was assigned 
to illumination, inspiration, insight, 
and similar states that replace prelim- 
inary work of thought. Henry Wal- 
lace distinguished the following four 
stages in C.A.: preparation, incubat- 
ion, illumination, and ver 

-tton- He regarded iWMumination to be 
the central, specifically creative ele- 
ment, whereby the individual intuitively 
grasps the sought result. Experimental 
investigations demonstrated that an 
intuitive solution arises in object- 
directed activity accessible to objective 
analysis. In distinguishing the specifics 
of the psychological regulation of C.A., 
Konstantin Stanislavsky, the great 
Russian actor, producer and director, 
advanced the idea about_the super- 
consciousness as_ the supreme_con- 
centration of personal spiritual tore 
in engendering the product of C.A. 
(see The Superconscious), With the 
development of cybernetics, new al- 
tempts were made to simulate C.A. on 
computers (heuristic programming). 
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At the same time, the interest towards 
non-formalisable C.A. was sharply 
enhanced by assigning formalisable 
mental operations to technical devices. 
The dependence thereon of scientific 
and technological progress (discoveries, 
inventions, etc.) caused psychologists 
to concentrate on developing methods 
for diagnosing creative abilities and 
stimulating C.A. (see, for instance, 
Brain-Storming). The fact that C.A. 
is conditioned by the sphere of culture 
in which it is actualised (production, 
technology, the arts, science, politics, 
pedagogy, etc.) makes it necessary 
to reveal the specificity and essential 
correlations of the psychology of C.A. 
in each respective sphere. 


Creativity Tests, a set of techniques 
for examining and assessing individual 
creative abilities. The ability to gene- 
rate original ideas, to deviate from 
common—thinking ‘patterns, and to 
quickly solve problem situations was 
distinguished among intellectual abili- 
ties as a special aptitude and termed 
creativity. The study of creative 
achievement factors is performed in 
two directions: (1) by analysing the 
life experience and individual features 
of the creative personality (personality 
factors), and (2) by analysing creative 
thinking and its products (factors of 
creativity—speed, clarity, flexible 
thinking, sensitivity towards problems 
in hand, originality, inventiveness, 
a constructive approach in solving 
these problems, etc.). The question 
whether creativity is an intellect- 
independent property still remains 
unresolved. Nor have reliable ways of 


measuring creativity been found. The 
fact that the subject has solved a C.T., 
ie. fulfilled corresponding tasks, may 
he taken as evidence of individual 
creative ability, whereas the fact that 
he had failed to do so does not yet 
prove the absence of such an ability. 
Again, the fact that creativity changes 
with age and is subject to external 
effects gives little credibility to existing 
C.T's as reliable forecasts of success- 
ful future creative activity. Correspon- 
dingly, practical application of C.T's 
lacks adequate reliability. Creative 
accomplishments in all areas of human 
endeavour require a complex combina- 
tion of individual abilities and personal- 
ity traits. 


Criminal Psychology, a sphere of 
juridical psychology — studying the 
psychological mechanism of violations 
of law and the psychology of criminals, 
problems of formation, structure, 
functioning and disintegration of 
criminal groups. Soviet C.P. rejects 
the “born criminal” doctrine, imple- 
ments the dialectical-materialist’ prin- 
ciple of development, which determines 
the study of the entire variety of 
phenomena, above all social, which 
influence the formation of the psycho- 
logical peculiarities of criminals. 


Crises, Age, a conventional term for 
more or less pronounced states of 
conflict, emerging during the transition 
from one age period to another. 
Though not inevitable, C.,A. may take 
place in a child's psychological develop- 
ment. During these periods contradic- 
tions appearing in the process of deve- 
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opment often acquire a particularly 
acute form, causing intense emotional 
experiences, and disturbance of mutual 
understanding in contacts with adults 
(see Barrier, Semantic). The source 
of C.A. may be contradictions be- 
tween the growing physical and spiritual 
potentialities of a child and earlier 
formed mutual relations with the 
people around him and types of activ- 
ity. The C.,A. acuteness is also 
influenced by the child’s individual 
characteristics (see Mental Develop- 
ment). 


Criterion-Oriented Tests, a technique 
of psychadiagnosis, taking account 
of the subject's performance in solving 
specific classes of tasks, viz. educational, 
professional, etc., included in the 
actions he is to perform. C.-O.T. are 
designed to establish what classes of 
tasks (or individual tasks) are acces- 
sible to the subject. Accordingly, in 
devising lests, the investigator would 
analyse logical and psychological 
aspects of the tasks to be solved by 
the subject. These tasks comprise the 
concepts and terms and their correla- 
tions that follow from the test scope, 
which is to forecast how the subject 
would fulfil a specific class of tasks 
(Konstantin Gurevich). 


Crowd (mob), an amorphous aggrega- 
tion of people devoid of distinctly 
conscious common goals, but inter- 
linked by similarity of emotional state 
and common obj of atiention. The 
basic mechanisms instrumental in the 
forming of a C. and in the develop- 
ment of its specific qualities are believed 


to be a circular response (growing 
and reciprocally directed emotional 
contagion) and rumours, Psycho- 
logists identify four basic forms of C 
viz. (1) occasional C., bound by curios- 
ity towards an unexpectedly occurred 
event (traffic accident, etc); (2) con- 
ventional C.. bound by interest’ for 
some previously announced mass rec- 
reation, €.g. some sporting contest, etc., 
and ready (often only temporarily) 
to follow quite diffuse behavioural 
patterns; (3) expressive C., which 
jointly shows its common attitude 
to some event, say, in the form of joy. 
enthusiasm, indignation, protest, etc.; 
the extreme form of expressive C. 
is an ecstatic C., which owing to 
reciprocal rhythmically growing con- 
tagion, reaches a state of general 
ecstasy (like at some mass religious 
rites, carnivals, rock concerts, etc.); 
and (4) acting C., which in turn 
includes (a) aggressive C., bound with 
blind hatred for some object (as in 
lynch trials, beating-up of religious or 
political opponents, and so on), 
(b) panic-stricken C., which spon- 
taneously flies from a real or imaginary 
source of danger (see Muss Punic), 
(c) grabber C., whose individual ele- 
ments enter into a disordered direct 
conflict, over some material values, 
e.g. Money, vacant seats in departing 
municipal transport, etc., and (d) re- 
belling C.. in) which people share 
common and just indignation over 
authorities’ actions; not infrequently 
this type of C. is an attribute of revo- 
lutionary upheavals, and timely organi- 
sation may elevate its spontaneous 
mass action to a conscious act of 
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political struggle. The most important 
property of a C., namely, its easy 
convertibility from one type (subtype) 
into another, is virtually due to the 
absence of clear goals and also to 
the absence or diffuse nature of C. 
structure, Such transformations are 
often spontaneous; however, know- 
ledge of their regularities and mechan- 
isms makes it possible to either inten- 
tionally manipulate C. behaviour for 
adventurist. purposes (something 
characteristic of reactionary political 
regimes which often deliberately pro- 
voke pogroms, mob law, etc.) or con- 
sciously prevent and stop particularly 
dangerous C. actions. 


Cues, objects of living and non-living 


nature biologically significant for 
animals (see /nstinctive Behaviour 
of Animals). 


Cuhural-Historical Theory, the theory 
of a person's psychological develop- 
ment evolved in the 1920s-1930s by 
the Soviet psychologist Lev Vygotsky 
with the participation of his pupil 
Alexei N. Leontiey and Alexander 
Luria. In formulating the C.-H.T. 
they critically interpreted the expe- 
rience of Gestalt psychology, the French 
psychological school (primarily that 
of Jean Piaget). and also the structural- 
semiotic orientation in linguistics and 
literary criticism [Mikhail Bakhtin, 
Edward Sapir, Ferdinand de Sauss 
the “formal school” in literary cr 
of the Soviet Society for the Study 
of Poetic Language (OPOYAZ). and 
others]. Primary importance attaches 
to the orientation on Marxist philo- 


sophy. In accordance with the C.-H.T., 
the main regularity of the ontogenesis 
of the mind consists in a child's interio- 
risation of the structure of his external 
socio-symbolic (i.e. performed jointly 
with adults and mediated by signs) 
activity. As a result, the former struc- 
ture of “natural” psychological func- 
tions is changed—it becomes mediated 
by interiorised signs—and psychic 
functions become “cultural”. Overtly 
this is manifested in that these functions 
become conscious and voluntary. 
Thereby interiorisation also acts as 
socialisation. In the course of interio- 
risation the structure of external activ- 
ity is transformed and “compressed” 
in order to be once again transformed 
and to “extend” in the process of 
exteriorisation, when “outer” social 
activity is construed on the basis of 
psychic function, The language sign— 
word—acts as a universal instrument 
which changes psychic functions. Out- 
lined here is the possibility of explaining 
the verbal and symbolic (see Symbol) 
character of cognitive processes in 
man. C.-H.T. on the general psycho- 
logical level and from other methodo- 
logical positions advanced problems 
addressed by the symbolic inter- 
actionists (see Inferactionism) and 
the supporters of the Sapir and Whorf 
hypothesis (see Linguistic Relativity, 
of). To check the main 


of double stimulation”, with the help 
of which the process of symbol media- 
tion was modelled, and the mechanism 
of “implantation” of symbols into the 
structure of psychic functions—atten- 
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tion, memory, thought—was studied. 
A by-product of C.-H.T.,.a proposition 
on “next development zone" —a period 
of time in which there takes place 
a restructuring of a child's psychic 
functions under the influence of 
interiorisation of a structure of a 
sign-mediated activity performed 
jointly with adults—is important for 
the theory of learning. C.-H.T. has 
been criticised, by Vygotsky's pupils 
included, for its unwarranted counter- 
posing of “natural and “cultural” 
psychic functios for seeing the 
mechanism of socialisation as linked 
primarily with the mastery of sign- 
symbolic (language) forms; for under- 
estimating the role of man's object- 
oriented practical activity. The’ latter 
argument became a point of departure 
for Vygotsky's pupils who elaborated 
the theory of activity structure in 
psychology. At present C.-H.T. is 
addressed to in connection with the 
analysis of processes of communication 
(1), the study of the dialogical nature 
of a number of cognitive processes 
(see Dialogue), with the use in psycho- 
logy of the methodology of structural- 
semiotic studies. 


Decentration, a mech- 


anism for deve- 
loping — personality’s 
cognitive — processes, 


moulding his/her mo- 
ral make-up and 
perfecting his/her 
communicative skills, which functions 
on the basis of the subject's ability to 


perceive another person's point of view 
(see Social Perception). D. is the 
key notion in genetic epistemology, 
in which it is defined as a mechanism 
for overcoming egocentrism and 
signifies the processes of transforming 
the essence of the subject's images, 
concepts and representations through 
his acceptance of other people's 
possible points of view (cognitive 
prospects). The source of D. is direct 
or interiorised (see /nteriorisation) 
communication with other people 
(inner dialogue) in the course of which 
opposing conceptions clash, impelling 
the individual to change his cognitive 
position. In their works, Jean Piaget 
and his followers viewed D. chiefly 
as a factor of the socialisation of a 
child's thinking. Later the link be- 
tween D. and the successful identifica- 
tion with the role of another person, 
the development level of cognitive 
emphathy and the effectiveness of 
communicative interaction was demon- 
strated; the inadequetly developed skill 
of D. may play a certain role in the 
appearance of a number of mental 
disorders, schizophrenia in particular. 
The level of D. changes noticeably 
with age: it increases in the period 
from childhood to adulthood and 
decreased towars old age. The ability 
to D. also varies depending on the en- 
vironment: thus in professional relat- 
ionships the level of D. is usually higher 
than in family relationships. 

Decision-Making, a volitional act 
resulting in a sequence of actions 
leading to achievement of a goal 
through transforming initial informa- 
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tion in an uncertain situation. D.-M. 
is the central process at all levels of 
data processing and psychological 
control within a system of purposeful 
activity. The main stages of D.-M. 
involve informational preparation of a 

cision (data analysis and construc- 
tion of current images) and D.-M. 
procedure per se (forming and 
comparing standard and = current 
images, image correction, choice and 
construction of standard hypothesis or 
action programme). The structure 
of D.-M. comprises the goal, result, 
ways of altaining it, assessment criteria, 
and choice rules. The structure and 
mechanisms of D.-M. are not stably 
universal at different levels of mental 
reflection. When transition is made 
from the perceptual-cognitive level 
to the speech-and-thought level, the 
mechanism of trying and choosing 
hypotheses is replaced by the mechan- 
ism of constructing conceptual 
models, The link between D.-M. and 
thinking is not unambiguous. In problem 
solving directly connected with practice 
(with production management and 
people, and with the system “man— 
machine"), D.-M. comes out as 3 
special form of thinking. However, 
as a stage of intellectual action, D.-M. 
is the culminating point in solving any 
problem, including cognitive and 
creative ones. The D.-M. concept has 
quite 4 broad application range. In 
addition to general psychology, it covers 
psychology of management (mana- 
gerial D.-M.), social psychology (col- 
lective D.-M.) psychophysiolugy (whe- 
reby afferent synthesis is coverted 
into an action programme), and also 


a number of nonpsychological dis- 
ciplines. Engineering psychology re- 
gards D.-M. as the main process in 
operator activity, and optimisation of 
D.-M. for present criteria as the prin- 
cipal task, 


Deduction, the progression of know- 
ledge from the general to the partic- 
ular, from the premises to their con- 
sequences, D. is closely linked to induc- 
tion. Logic views D. as a type of 
inference. Psychology studies the 
development and impairment of de- 
ductive reasoning. The progression 
of knowledge from the general to the 
particular is analysed in connection 
with the psychic processes and the 
process of thinking in general. The 
analysis of veridity of the premises 
and their conclusions is an example 
of an empirical study of deductive 
reasoning. 


Deed, a form of manifestation of a 
subject activeness determined by its 
socially significant results, for which 
the subject is responsible even in case 
they had not been intended. The 
subject's personal responsibility is 
established on the basis of concrete 
socioshistorical criteria of his potential 
ability to foresee the consequences 
of his activity. D. is a concrete form 
of the joint psychological and socio- 
logical description of the subject's 
activeness and may be used as a unit 
in the psychological analysis of the 
personality. The personalisation of the 
individual within the system of 
interpersonal relationships is provided 
through D. 
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Defectology, see Special Psychology. 
Defence, Psychological, a specific re- 
gulatory system of stabilising the per- 
sonality to remove or minimise the 
feeling of anxiety aroused by the reali- 
sation of an existing conflict. The func- 
tion of D.,P. is to “guard” sphere 
Nof_ consciousness against_negative_emo- 
“tions imatic_ mane ie the pe personality. In 
a broad sense, the term “D..P."_ is 
used to denote any behaviour removing 
psychological discomfort which can 
form such personality traits as “ne- 
gativism result in “false”, substituting 
activities (Bluma Zeigarnik, Boris Bra- 
tus) and alter the system of jaterpersonal 
relations. Understood in a narrow sense, 
D..P. leads to a specific alteration of the 
content of consciousness as a result of 
the functioning of a number of defence 
mechanisms: repression, negation, Pro- 
jection, identification, ri 
dation,_ration: zonversion, etc. 
“More than once described in fiction 
(Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Leo Tolstoy, et. 
al.), D., P. as a specific psychological 
phenomenon was initially examined in 
Freudianism, which interpreted it from 
a premise of the priority of the un- 
conscious, instinctive (mainly sexual) 
origins which, as a result of a clash 
with the “protective mechanisms” of 
the conscious Self (internal “censor- 
ship"), are subjected to various trans- 
formations (repression, sublimation, 
and the like). The problem of a 
meaningful characterisation of the 
“targets” of D., P. is resolved differently 
by representatives of various schools of 
psychology. Thus, »-Freudianism re- 
cognised the necessity of D,. P. when 


the subject develops a feeling of infe- 
riority, when there is a threat to the 
value and significance of the persona 
The personalist theories (persenalism) 
treat D., P. as a consequence of con- 
tradictions in the Self structure and 
the final goal of the defence process ts 
concord between the real coment of 
consciousness and the § Oncepl, etc. 
The attitude to various psychological 
concepts is determined by the general 
critical appraisal of the Psychological 
theories of personality (ps. hounalysis, 
neobehaviotirism, etc.) within which the 
concepts of the essence and nature 
of D..P. have taken shape. Soviet psy- 
chology tackles D..P. problems from the 
standpoint of the Marxist teaching on 
personality. D.,P. is a manifestation of 
the interaction between the subject and 
the environment in a situation of 3 
possible or real set-back in one’s activ- 
ity, and the realisation of the 
need to be a full-fledged personality. 
It is customary to subdivide D.,P. 
into successful and unsuccessful, Suc- 
cessful D.,P. results in the cessation 
of anxiety-provoking impulses, while 
unsuccessful D..P. does not, there- 
by causing a constant —repeti- 
tion of these impulses. The specific man- 
ner in which the defence mechanisms 
of both the former and latter cate- 
gories are dealt with varies according 
to different authors. 


Delinquent, a subject whose deviant 
behaviour in its extreme form is an ac- 
tivity punishable by law. 


Del 
pa 


jum, a mental disturbance accom- 
doby fallucinations, incoherent 
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thought and restlessness. Usually follows. 
the peak of certain infectious diseases 
and troumas affecting mental functions. 


Dementia, a defect of intelligence, a 
result of underdevelopment or atrophy 
of the higher mental functions. Primary 
D. involves intellectual underdevelop- 
ment caused by a hereditary disease, 
harmful innate factors, or by early 
childhood deprivation. Secondary D. 
results ffom an atrophy of mental funct- 
ions caused by lack of exercise, emotion- 
al support and the constant influence of 
harmful factors (social. age, medicinal 
disease-related). Depending on the 
nature of the harmful and degenerative 
factors, D, may be classified as senile, al- 
choholic, epileptic. post-traumatic, etc. 


Depersonalisation, (1) a change in one’s 
self-awareness characterised by a loss of 
identity and a painful emotional expe- 
rience of alienation from family, col- 
leagues, etc. D. follows mental diseases 
and marginal states. A mild form of 
D. may occur in mentally healthy people 
under emotional stress, somatic disor- 
ders, etc; (2) any Toss-by an mdividiial 
of the possibi to be ideally repre- 
sented in the lives of other people, and 
of the ability to be a personality (see 
Personalisation). 


Depression (in psychology) an emo- 
tional state of despondency characte- 
rised by negative emotional attitudes, a 
change in the motivation sphere, cogni- 
tive impressions and generally passive 
behaviour. A person in a staté of-D. 
experiences painful emotions: deep 
sadness (melancholy), anxiety, despair. 


Drives, motives and volitional activity 
(see Will) are all but lacking. D. is 


characterised by self blame for various 
disasters that occurred in the life of 
the individual or his relatives. The feel- 
ing of guilt for past events and the rea- 
lisation of _his_inability to_cope_with 
reality _are accompanied by_a. loss of 
confidence in the future, An individual's 
self-appraisal is extremely low, his sense 
of time is unrealistic and as far as he is 
concerned it passes extremely slow. 
Behaviour in a state of D. is characte- 
rised by an overall slow-down, lack of 
initiative and fatigability; this leads to 
a sharp fall in productivity. In severe 
cases of D., guicide is possible. There 
‘aré functional slates of D. that may 
occur in healthy people within the limits 
of normal mental functioning, and pa- 
thological D. which is one of the basic 
psychiatric syztdromes. 


Depth Psychology, a number of trends 
in Western psychology stressing the 
primary significance in human beha- 
viour of the so-called deep-seated forces 
of the personality—its drives and al- 
titudes lying beneath the “surface” of 
consciousness. The better-known trends 
within D.P. are Freudianism. Alfred 
Adler's individual psychology, Carl 
Jung's analytical psychology, William 
Mcdougall's hormic approach, Ludwig 
Binswanger's existential analysis, and 
neo-Freudianism. \deas of D.P. exerted 
a certain impact on medicine. Rejecting 
introspectionism which idéntified the 
mind with its “looks”, in the subject's 
consciousness, D.P. took a stand irrecon- 
cilable with the scientific determinist 
approach: in its interpretation of the 
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motives of human behaviour D.P. as- 
cribes an active, dynamic role to basically 
unconscious — motivation — supposedly 
inherent in the subject's mental dynamic 
structure. Proceeding from the Marxist 
doctrine, Lev Vygotsky opposed to both 
“surface” psychology (studying con- 
sciousness through the introspective 
method, the method of self-observ: 1) 
and to depth psychology “summit” psy- 
chology analysing the correlation be- 
tween the system of psychological func- 
tions (including affects and the will) 
and the historically changeable cultural 
forms (see Cultural-Historical Theory). 


Desire, feeling of want transformed 
into an active thought about possessing 
or accomplishing something. Providing 
an impulse, a D. helps define the goal 
of the future action and plan its rea- 
lisation, As a motive of activity, a D..is 
characterised by a fairly clear aware- 
ness of the need, including both its 
objects and the possible ways of ful- 
filling it. 


Detector, a device for detecting certain 
types of signals. In physiology, a D. 
is an afferent neuron selectively at- 
tuned to a certain signal parameter. It is 
tuned selectively with the — parti- 
cipation of a fixed system of 
links between the neurons and the re- 
ceptors or afferent neurons of a lower 
level. At an external signal, the maxi- 
mum excitation is registered by a D. D's 
of line orientation, depth, colour, direc- 
tion, velocity of movement, etc. were dis- 
covered during experiments with ani- 
mals, D's are components of an una- 
lyser. 


Determinism (in psychology), a logical 
and inevitable dependence of psychic 
phenomena Jon factors} that originate 
them. D. includes causality as an ag- 

regation of circumstancesf preceding 
the effect: and causing it, as well as 
other forms: systems D. (the dependence 
of separate components of a system 
on the properties of the whole), ret- 
roactive D. (he effect influence tts 
cause), statistical D, (similar causes 
produce effects that vary in certain lim- 
its and subordinate to statistical laws), 
largeted D. (the goul that inveriably 
forestalls the result determines the pro- 
cess of reaching this result), etc, The 
development of scientific knowledge on 
psyche is is linked with the discovery of 
various sus forms of D. For a long period 
was oriénted towards mechanistic D., 
which interpreted psychic phenomena 
as dependent on material factors or 
analogously to the interaction of objects 
in mechanism, or to the work of techni- 
cal devices (machines). Despite the lim- 
ited nature of the conception (psychic 
phenomena are only viewed as con- 
‘Sequences of éxternal fluence), it pro- 
vides psychology with its basic cor 
ceptions on reflex, associations, affect. 
etc. Biological D.. which appeared in 
the mid-19th century, was devoted to 
the behaviour of living systems (Dar- 
win’s theory of the origin of species 
by natural selectiori) and established 
the view on psychology_as_atunetion 
necessary’ Tor their—suevival. While 
mechanistic D, regarded psyche as by- 
product (epiphenomenon), it later came 
to regard it as an inherent component 
of living systems. When it was estab- 
lished that this ingredient was of an 
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independent causal significance, there 
appeared psychological D., which re- 
ceived, however, an inadequate inter- 
pretation in the theory of specific psy- 
chic causality allegedly opposed to ma- 
terialistic causality (Wilhelm Wundt). 
A different approach to psychologival 
D. can be found in the works of natural 
scientists (Hermann Helmholtz, Fran- 
ciscus Donders, Ivan Sechenoy, and 
others), who demonstrated that psychic 
phenomena (image, choice reaction, 
etc.) conditioned by the influence of 
external factors on the organism, are 
formed in accordance with laws that 
differ from physical and biological_laws 
and. on this basis, serve as_s) 
behavioural regulators. The introduc- 
tion in psychology of the ideas of natural 
scientific psychological D. led to its 
being singled out as an independent field 
of knowledge studying processes de- 
pendent on their own laws, A new 
torm of D. was discovered by Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. according to which 
the actjveness of man’s consciousness is 
roated|in his way of life. This gave 
rise to the appearance of methodological 
requisites for the realisation of the prin- 
ciple of D. on the level of the ps: 
logical Sreeneation of man's acti 


causes through 
(Sergei Rubinstein) and as the action oe 
“the internal through the external” 
(Alexei N. Leontyev). The Marxist-Le- 
ninist provision that while changing the 
surrounding world, which is indepen- 
dent of man’s consciousness, through his 
objective activity, the subject also un- 
dergoes changes, gave rise to the basic 


principle explaining man’s psyche from 
the point of view of D. This activity 
simultancously produces the “external” 
(products of the material and spiritual 
culture which embody man’s existential 
forces) and the “internal” (man’s exis- 
tential force, formed in the process of 
their objectification in these products), 


Developmental Psychology, a branch of 
psychology that studies the age dynam- 
ics of human psyche. D.P. includes 
child psychology, junior schoolchildren’s 
psychology, teenage psychology, early 
youth psychology, adult psychology, and 
old-age psychology (gerontopsycholo- 
ey). D.P. examines the age specifics 
of mental processes and assimilation 
of knowledge, and also the age 
aspects of the personality’s deve- 
lopment. Given that mental develop- 
ment is achieved in the course of 
training and education, the subject- 
matter of D.P. actually coincides with 
that of pedagogic psychology; histor- 
ically, both have developed virtual- 
ly simultaneously. The actual unity 
of D.P. and pedagogic psychology 
is due to the fact that both study 
the same object, namely, the hu- 
man being. who develops and changes 
in ontogenesis. D.P. studies the dynam- 
ics and regularities of man's develop- 
ment (see Age); while pedagogic psy- 
chology examines hOw-man—stranred 
and educated in the course of the teach- 
er’s purposeful influence. 


Developmental Sensitiveness, optimal 
course of development of specific mental 
properties and processes inherent in a 
definite stage of a child’s life. Premature 
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or delayed training with regard to D.S. 
may prove inefficient and produce an 
unfavourable effect on mental devel- 
opment. 


Deviant Behaviour. a system of actions 
or specific actions contradicting the le- 
gal or moral norms accepted in society. 
The basic types of D.B, are crime and 
unpunishable (legally) amoral behavi- 
our (hard drinking, money-grubbing, 
loose sex morale, etc.). These forms 
of D.B. are connected in that delinquent 
actions are often preceded by habitual 
immoral behaviour. Studies of D.B. give 
prominence to investigating its motives, 
causes, and conditions conducive to its 
development, and also possibilities for 
preventing and correcting such beha- 
viour. A particularly important role in 
the origin of D.B. is played by defects 
in legal and moral consciousness, per- 
sonal needs, the specifics of one’s char- 
acter or of the emotional and volitional 
sphere (see Will), As a form of D.B. 
crime is studied mainly by criminology, 
which along with the data of other 
sciences uses the results of psychological 
research as well. Soviet criminology ex- 
plains criminal behaviour of an indi- 
vidual by the combined results of wrong 
development of the personality and by 
some unfavourable situation. D.B. 
which does not collide with the law is al- 
so largely determined by educational 
shortcomings that lead to the forming 
of more or less stable psychological 
traits conducive to immoral actions. 
Initial manifestations of D.B. are some- 
times observed in children and teenag- 
ers, and are explained by their rela- 
tively low level of intellectual develop- 


ment (see Intellect), undeveloped per- 
sonality, negative influence of the fami~ 
ly and milieu, and the teenager's de- 
pendence on group norms and on the 
value orientutions accepted in the given 
group. D.B. in children and teenagers 
often serves as a means of self-as- 
serlion, and expresses their protest 
against real or alleged injustice on the 
part of adults. D.B. may go with suf- 
ficient knowledge of moral norms, this 
being indicative of the need to form mo- 
ral habits in relatively young age. In 
cases when D.B. is connected with men- 
tal diseases, not only pedagogical, but 
also therapeutic measures would be 
necessary. 


Dialogue an alternate exchange of ut- 
terances (in the broad sense an an- 
swer in the form of action, gesture, 
or pause is also considered to be an 
utterance). In Antiquity and in the 
17th-19th centuries, D. was a wide- 
spread form of philosophical and scien- 
tific works (Xenophon, Plato, Galil 
Malebranche, Dioderot, etc.). Studies of 
D. connected with the analysis of the so- 
cial mechanisms of psyche started in 
psychology in the 20th century (Lev 
Vyg sultural-historical theory, in- 
teractionism, psychounaly: 
get's theory (see Geneva School of Ge- 
netic Psychology), the works of Mikhail 
Bakhtin, and others). Beginning in the 
1970s, the psychological aspect of D. 
between man and electronic computer 
has become a widely studied held. The 
interest of psychology in D. stems from 
the fact that for a child D. ispeech 
stirred by an adult and addressed to an 
adult and lined directly with an ac- 
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tion) is an initial structural-genetic 
component of vommunivation (1), 
through language and, later, in the 
course of a person's life, a universal 
component of communication through 
language. Each remark (statement) 
concerns a certain object (a remark 
about something) and is of a social na- 
ture (addressed to a partner, regulated 
by a microsocial relationship between 
partners). Ontogenetically, D. precedes 
inner speech (see Speech, Inner) af- 
fecting its structure and functioning and 
thus man's consciousness in general. 


Didactogeny a negative psychological 
condition of a pupil (depression, depres- 
sive mood, fear, frustration, etc) 
caused by the use of inappropriate 
teaching methods by an educator (teach- 
er, coach, ete.) and having a negative 
effect on his activity and relationships 
(see Interpersonal Relationships). D. 
may cause neuroses. 


Differential Psychology, a field of psy- 
chology devoted to psychological differ- 
ences both between individuals and 
between groups, and the reasons and 
consequences of these differences. D.P. 
originated with the development of ex- 
periments and genetical (see Methods 
of Psychogenetics) and mathematical 
methods. D.P. took shape under the 
direct: influence of such spheres of 
practical activily as pedagogics, medi- 
cine and engineering. [t was inaugurat- 
ed by Francis Galton who worked out 
a number of methods and devices for 
studying individual differences and for 
analysing them from the point of view 
of statistics, (see Statistizal Methods). 


The term “D.P.” was introduced by the 
German psychologist William Stern in 
his work “On the Psychology of Indivi- 
dual Ditferences” (1900). Alfred Binet. 
Alexander Lazursky, James Cattell, and 
others were the first major representa- 
tives of the new trend. Tests (see Test- 
ing) became the basic method of D. 
first. individual tests and later group 
tests were used for establishing certain 
intellectual differences, and still later, 
with the discovery of projective tests— 
for measuring interests, attitudes and 
emotional reactions. Test processing by 
factor analysis methods reveals factors 
that indicate general properties (para- 
meters, measurements) of the perso- 
nality’s intellect. Ow this basis, qualita- 
tive variations in the psychological 
traits of individuals are determined. 
The following theories are popular in 
Western psychology: (1) Charles 
Spearman's two-factor theory, accord- 
ing to which any kind of activily 
implies both a general factor and 


a specific factor, one only neces- 
sary for the given type of ac- 
tivity (for instance, for — solving 


mathematical problems, for composing, 
ete.); (2) the multiple factor theories 
(Louis Thurstone, Joy Guilford, and 
others) which deny the existence of the 
general factor and argue that there 
exists a broad range of initial intellec- 
tual abilities (the speed of perception, 
associative memory, etc.). No matter 
how perfect the tests and their proces- 
sing. they alone are unable to explain 
the origins of ps: ‘chological differences. 
In D.P. this is a disputable question. 
During a prolonged period Western 
psychologists believed that a person's 


abilities and vhuracter were biologically 
predetermined. Emphasis was placed on 
heredity and the formation of the orga- 
nism, while the dependence between 
individual psychological traits and the 
environment was ignored. At present 
new approaches and methods. both ex- 
perimental and mathematical, are being 
developed in D.P. Along with intel- 
lectual differences between individuals, 
differences in creative and organisati- 
onal abilities, in the personality structure 
and in the motivational spheres are 
being studied on a broad scale. Much 
attention is paid to discovering int 
correlations (see Correlation Analy: 
between psychological traits on the one 
hand, and physiological and biochemical 
Properties on the other. Much work is 
being done in this field by Soviet re- 
searchers. D.P. is of much importance 
for solving many practical jems 
(selecting and training. péfsonnel, diag- 
nosing and forecasting the development 
of certain traits, propensities, abilities, 
etc.). 


Differential Psychophysiology, a field in 
psychology concerned with individual 
psychophysiological differences. The 
term was mtreduced by the Soviet re- 
searcher Vladimir Nebylitsin (1963). 
In D.P. two methodological approaches 
are used: (1) comparison of physiologi- 
cal and psychological parameters re- 
ceived in independent experiments, and 
(2) study of the change of physiolog- 
ical functions in the course of certai 
activity. The conception on the proper- 
ties of the nervous system as applied 
to man, which is the basic conception 
of D.P.. was developed by Boris Teplos 


er- 


and Vladimir Nebylitsin on the basis of 
Ivan Pavlov’s works on the types of 
higher nervous activity. D.P. is char- 
acterised by: study of certain properties 
of the nervous system and not the types 
of nervous system as a whole; acknowl- 
edgement of the existence of various 
characteristics inherent in the same 
property that form a syndrome; separa- 
tion in the syndrome of a single char- 
acteristic corresponding to the defini- 
tion of the given property: rejec- 
tion of a value approach. According. 
to Teplov, the psychological proper- 
ties of the nervous system are ma- 
nifested in the form of Tormal-dynamic 
behavioural characteristics and, first- 


ly, in the subject's temtperament. 
As a rule, D.P. regards the neuro- 
physiological level as the _ initial 


level: the characteristics of the nervous 
system are viewed as an independent 
variable, while psychological charac- 
teristics are viewed as a dependent 
one. However, data is available on the 
possibility of opposite influences. 


Diligence, a positive individual auitude 
towards work. D. is manifested in per- 
sonal activeness, in conscient- 
ousness, cathusiasm, and gratification in 
the very process of work. Psychological- 
ly, D. implies that the individual regards 
work as the main purpose of his life 
and feels constant need to work. Under 
socialism, D. acquires a truly moral 
import to make the individual aware 
that his work serves the common cause, 
which becomes his own cause, and in 
whose results he is personally interested, 
To foster D. in an individual. he or she 
must realise the signiheanee and results 
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of his or her work. A major task of 
communist education in socialist society 
is to promote D. in all its members. 


Dispersion Analysis (in psychology), 
a statistical method by which the in- 
fluence of various factors (properties) 
on the observed (dependent) variable 
is analysed. The method was worked out 
by the biologist Ronald Fisher (1925) 
and was first used for estimating expe- 
riments in plant-growing. Its applicab- 
ility to experiments in psychology, pe- 
dagogics, medicine, etc. was discovered 
later. During a D.A. the observed prop- 
erty is split up into independent items 
each characterising the influence of a 
given factor or their interaction. The 
subsequent comparison of the items 
makes it possible to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of each observed factor, 
as well as their combinations. D.A. is 
mostly used in experimental psychology 
to study the influence of certain factors 
on the sub, Analysis of mean values 
ays a special role (deviation from 
is called dispersion) (see 
val Methods). 


Disposition (or predisposition), the sub- 
ject’s readiness to a behavioural action 
or to a sequence of actions. In per- 
sonalistic psychology (William Stern) 
(see Personalism), D. means a causally 
unstipulated disposition (propensity) to 
actions, and in Gordon Allport’s per- 
sonality theory—various — individual 
traits (from 18 to 5,000) which form a 
set of dispositions towards a certain 
reaction of the subject to the envi- 
ronment, In Soviet psychology, the term 
D, is used chiefly to describe the indi- 
vidual’s readiness to evaluate the situa- 


tion and act in conformance with pre- 
vious experience (see Dispositional 


Theory), 
Dispositional Theory. a conception 
characterising an individual's social 


behaviour by the state of his readiness to 
behave in a certain way. D.T. links the 
individual's readiness to behave ina cer- 
tain social situation with the social 
conditions under which the individual 
had acted previously and under which 
a stable predisposition to realise (he sub- 
ject’s needs under corresponding ap- 
propriate conditions was formed. D.T. 
was proposed by Vladimir Yadov. It 
regards dispositions as a hierarchy, the 
top of which is formed by the general 
orientation of interests and the system 
of value orientations, as a result of 
the influence of general social condi- 
tions; its medium levels are made up 
of a system of generalised attitudes to- 
wards various social objects and situa- 
tions; the lower level is composed of 
situational social attitudes as a readiness 
to evaluate and act in concrete (“mic- 
rosocial”) conditions of activity. Higher 
dispositions are more stable, which is in 
conformity with the individual's activity 
(stable traits in the way of life of 
large social units), they actively influen- 
ce the lower-level dispositions. How- 
ever, situational social attitudes in con- 
{rast to generalised attitudes are relativ- 
ely independent, which provides for the 
individual's aduptution to changing 
(unstable) conditions of activity with 
the preservation of his stable generalised 
dispositions. The latter regulate the indi- 
vidual's general orientation of social 
behaviour, while the dispositions of 
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other levels regulate behaviour in one 
or another sphere of activity and the 
orientation of actions in regard to cer- 
tain social objects and situations. In 
principle, that disposition which is in 
greater conformity with the given con- 
ditions and the goal of activity on the 
given scale takes on the leading role. 
D.T. helps establish ties between socio- 
logical and general psychological ap- 
proaches to the study of the individual's 
social behaviour. 


Distraction, functionally or organically 
disturbed ability for concentrated. pur- 
poseful activity. Sometimes, D. arises 
in tense mental work as a result of 
one-sided concentration of thought. As 
a defect of voluntary attention, D. 
may be caused by diverse factors, rang- 
ing from tiredness and absence of 
necessary motivation to various clinical 
disorders, often connected with distur- 
bed thinking. 


Distress, see Stress. 


Dominant, a temporaly prevailing re- 
flectory system determining the funct- 
ioning of nervous centres at the given 
moment and thus conditioning a certain 
way of behaviour, The D. theory was 
proposed by the Soviet physiologist 
Alexei Ukhtomsky. The term and the 
idea of D. as a general principle gov- 
erning the functioning of nervous cen- 
tres was introduced by Ukhtomsky in 
1923. As a dominating centre of excita- 
tion, D. summarises and accumulates 
impulses passing to the central nervous 
system, at the same time suppressing the 
activity of other centres. This explains 


the systematic and purposeful nature of 
behaviour, which, while being of a re- 
flectory type, is active and not reactive. 
Ukhtomsky regarded D. as a specific 
organ and as a functional sysiem instead 
of a morphologically invariable forma- 
tion. He placed special emphasis on the 
“system's history”, whose rhythm of 
functioning reproduces the rhythm of 
external influences. Owing to these 
influences, under optimal conditions, the 
neural resources of the tissue increase 
rather than decrease. The general direc- 
tion of the development of the ner- 
vous system is aimed at the urgency 
of the signalisation and control. The 
nervous system reflects the objects of the 
environment in their spatiotemporal 
unity due to the fact that the spatial 
and temporal parameters of its activity 
are inseparable. A specific D. inherent 
in man is the “dominance of another 
person's face” which Ukhtomsky op- 
posed to the individualistic outlook. 


Dreams, subjectively experienced repre- 
Sentations, mainly of visual modality. 
which regularly arise during siee; 
chiefly in the phase of “rapid” slee| 
The content and emotional tinge of 
the degree of the subject's “participa- 
tion” in his own dreams are linked 
with the intensity of physical changes 
in “rapid” sleep. The brain cortex asti- 
vation characteristic of “rapid” sleep 
is relatively more pronounced in the 
right hemisphere, this corresponding 


to prevalence in D. of — spatial- 
temporal thinking (see Functional 
Asymmetry of the — Brain). This 


is closely assoviated with peculiar 
changes in consciousness in D.: reflec- 
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fion of objective reality and aware- 


ness of oneself as the — subject 
of cognition is disturbed, the in- 
dividual is not aware of himself 


as a person seeing D.. consequent- 
ly, he is not critical of what he per- 
ceives, even if it is illogical. At the 
same time, appraisal of oneself as a per- 
sonality, and also emotions (sense of 
guilt, shame, etc.), are retained. In a 
figurative, symbolic form, the content of 
D. reflects the subject's basic motives 
and attitudes. Emotional experience 
and retention of D. would large- 
ly depend on the individual's per- 
sonality traits 4nd emotional state 
prior to sleep. A basic function of 
D. is emotional stabilisation. D. are an 
important link in the system of psychol- 
ogival defence (see Defence, Psychol- 
ogical), they temporarily attenuate the 
of a psychological conflict and 
ning activeness (see 
Avtive-ness, Orienting). The positive 
effect of D. on creative processes is 
associated with this, and also with 
Prevalence of imagery. The functional 
deficiency of the system “rapid sleep— 
dreams” iy an important factor in the 
development of neuroses and psycho- 
somatic diyeases. 


Drive, a mental state which shows the 
subject's non-differentiated, unawared, 
or scarcely awared need. D. is a tran- 
sient phenomenon, since the need 
fepresented therein either attenuates 
or is turned into concrete desire, 
intention, dream, etc. Various trends 
in psychounalysis give an inade- 
quate interpretation of the  impor- 
tance of D. in human psychology be- 


cause they generally tend to exaggerate 
the role of unconscious sexual D. (see 
Libido). 


Dynamic Psychology, (1) a field of ps: 
chology concerned with the motivation 
of human behaviour, drives, emotions, 
conflicts of personality, i.e. the dynamic 
(motivating, alfective)-aspect of psychic 
life as differing from its intellectual as- 
pect; (2) a trend in Western psychology 
which treats psychic activity from the 
point of view of its dynamics and ae- 
liveness: Robert Woodworth, an Ame- 
rican psychologist and one of the lead- 
ing representatives of D.P. criticised 
the view that the behaviour of living 
organisms is limited to the links between 
external irritants and reactions of the 
organism (see Behaviourism) and in- 
terpreted the psychic response to an 
external influence as a complex, chang- 
ing act whose dynamics integrate the 
past experience and the variety of pres- 
ent conditions, both internal and ex- 
ternal. This integration can neither be 
explained by the association of basic 
elements, nor by their automatic amal- 
gamation into complexes, and occurs 
owing to psychic activity based on the 
drive towards a goal as the fun- 
damental feature of all living or- 
ganisms. Due to this drive (need) 
the organism is extremely —sen- 
sitive to certain stimuli and insensitive 
to others. Therefore, the need not only 
determines the character of motor reac- 
tions, but influences the perveption of 
the surrounding world. Proceeding 
from these theses, the followers 
of D.P. established a number of 
important facts in the psychology 
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of perception, the construction of 
movements, memory, the — process 
of reading, etc. In all instances the im- 
portant role of an attitude, which pre- 
cedes the psychic process and later regu- 
lates its course (dynamics), was 
revealed. D.P. played a major role 
in the critique of mechanistic con- 
ceptions which ignored the signifi- 
cance of the internal —psycholo- 
gical factors of behaviour. Yet 
D.P. was unable to give a causal ex- 
planation of the genesis and develop- 
ment of these factors and their depen- 
dence on the socio-historical conditions 
of the personality’s development due 
to its methodological limitations. 
Today, D.P. is no longer an_ in- 
dependent scientific theory (or school). 


Dynamics of the Nervous System, a 
property. ofthe nervous system charac- 
terised' by easy generation of excitation 
and inhibition in the course of forming 
conditioned reflexes. The correlation 
between the dynamics of excitation and 
the inhibition of conditioned reflexes 
is determined as a dynamic balance 
(see Equilibrium of Neural Processes). 
The speed and degree of success of the 
individual’s adjustment to new cond 
tions depends on D. of N.S. Dyna- 
mics as) an independent — property 
of the nervous system was discovered 
by the Soviet researcher Vladimir 
Nebylitsin (see also Lability; Mobility). 


Dynamic Stercotype, an integral system 
of habitual conditioned-reflex responses 
corresponding to the signal, ordinal 
and temporal characteristics of a set of 
Stimuli (see Stimulus). The term was 
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introduced by Ivan Pavlov in 1932. Ner- 
vous processes which form D.S. combine 
as a result of the existent reflex res- 
ponse (functional state) becoming a sig- 
nal for the next response and being 
supported by it. In case of a stable 
stereotype, this sequence of nervous 
processes is fixated and one of 
a set of stimuli in different’ modal- 
ities may reproduce the character- 
istic response of the other stimuli. 


Echolalia, automatic 
repetition of another 
Person's words, as ob- 
served in some mental 
disorders (schizophre- 
nia, lesion of frontal 
lobes, ete.) in both 
adults and children. E. is also ovea- 
sionally observed in normal children at 
an early speech development stage. 


Echopraxia, imitative automatic repe- 
tition of other people’s movements 
and acts. E. may take various forms: 
more often, the patient’ would re- 
peat the relatively simple movements 


he or she sees directly, waving, 
clapping, ete. A form of E. is ech- 
olalia. E. is observed in schizo- 


phrenia, lesion of frontal lobes, and in 
organic cerebral diseases. 


Economic Psychology, a branch of 
chology that examines psychological 
Phenomena associated with people's 
production relationships. Marxist E.P.. 
which is opposed to idealist: concepts. 
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designed io psychologise economics, 
proceeds from the fact that the oab- 
jective regularities of social develop- 
ment are independent of the will and 
desires of individuals and, in fact, 
themselves determine the main fea- 
tures of man's social behaviour and 
work. E.P. has originated in the USSR 
al the intersection of psychology (so- 
cial psychology, psychology of man- 


agement, and psychology of — la- 
hour) and economics at atime 
when the CPSU set the task to 


shunt the national economy to intensive 
development. The main task of E.P. 
is to develop concepts and practical 
recommendations that could help 
further enhance economic efficiency. 
The major task of E.P. is to re- 
veal the place of man within the 
structure of productive forces. In 
this vase. man is conventional- 
ly regarded as an economic reality, i.e. 
from the point of view of the resources 
he possesses as the creator of ma- 
terial and intellectual values directly in- 
valved in material production. Other 
tasks of E.P. are to study reflection in 
human mind of national, collective- 
farm, cooperative. public, and per- 
sonal ownership; the psychological 
questions of distribution and consump- 
tion; human needs and their quan- 
titative and qualitative character- 
istics; and the regularities govern- 
ing the origination. development, sa- 
lisfaction, and reproduction of those 
needs. E.P, studies the psychological 
conditions under which the — eco- 
nomy would effectively function, 
and psychological prerequisites for 
effective planning. 


Education, an activity for passing on 
certain socio-historical experience to 
new generation systematic and pur- 
poseful influence that ensures the 
moulding of on individual, his pre- 


paredness for social life and pro- 
ductive labour, In developed  so- 
cialist’ society. E. of — individuals 


to impart them a communist world out- 
look and high moral standards, pro- 
found ideological convictions, —so- 
cial activeness, a creative attitude to 
reality and a high culture of labour 
and behaviour becomes a major so- 
cial task. It is solved on the 
basis of scientific principles devel- 
oped within the system of modern psy- 
chological and pedagogical knowledge, 
assuming its continuous progress, 
The need to reveal psychological 
laws governing the moulding of the 
personality is a major requisite for 
developing new means, forms and meth- 
ods for optimising the process of 
E. In regarding E. as a process 
achieved in the interaction of those 
who bring up and those who are brought 
up. and also of the latter themselves, 
who are. in effect, not only objects, 
but also subjects of E.. Soviet psy- 
chologists study regularities inherent 
in the moulding of man as a per- 
sonality under a purposefully organised 
system of upbringing, and = the 
principles. conditions and specifics of 
educative work with reference to var- 
ious age groups. The results of 
psychological research in reveal- 
ing specific laws that govern the 
Purposeful moulding of the per- 
sonality in ontogenesis, and orienta- 
tion to the psychological possibilities of 
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the individual are designed to help im- 
prove the organisation of E. 


Ego. see Freudianism. 


Egocentrism. the individual's inabi- 
lity to alter his original cogni- 
tive stance towards a given object, 
opinion or idea, even in the face 
of information that runs counter 
to his past experience, because 
of focussing on his own interests. The 
roots of E. lie in the subject's failure 
to understand that views unlike his own 
may also exist. E. is overcome by cansis- 
tently developing personal ability for de- 
centration. E. is typical of early child- 
hood, and as a rule, overcome by 
the age of 12-14: a tendency towards 
intensified E. is observed in old age. too. 
Concrete studies examine various types 
of E.: (1) cognitive B., characterising 
the processes of perception and think- 
ing; (2) moral E., indicating the sub- 
ject’s inability to perceive the moral 
foundations of other people's actions; 
and (3) communicative E., observed 
in transmission of information by 
the subject to other persons. In all 
above-mentioned areas E. may be 
overcome relatively independently. 


Egoism, a subject's value orientation 
characterised by predominance in his 
life and work of selfish personal inter- 
ests and needs, regardless of the inter- 
ests of other individuals and social 
groups. An egoist treats other people 
as objects and means for attaining 
his selfish ends. Development of E. into 
a dominant personality trait is due 
to serious defects in education. If 


family upbringing is objectively direct- 
ed to reinforcement of exaggerated 
self-appraisal and egecentrism, the 
child) may form = a_ stable value 
orientation based solely on his own inter- 
ests, needs, emotions, etc. In mature 
age, such concentration on one’s own 
ego, self-love and total indifference to 
the interests of other people or social 
groups could lead to the subject's 
alienation experienced as isolated 
existence in a hostile environment. 
Many psychological and ethical con- 
cepts accepted in the West ground- 
lessly regard E. as an innate personality 
trait, that allegedly serves to pro- 
tect the individual in his life and work. 
In common usage, E. is the antonym 
of altruism (selflessness). Yet, Marxist 
theory notes that it would be a mistake 
to oppose altruism to B.: “The Com- 
munists do not oppose egoism to self- 
lessness or selflessness to egoism, nor do 
they express this contradiction theoret- 
ically either in its sentimental or in its 
highflown ideological form; they rather 
demonstrate its material source, with 
which it disappears of itself.” (Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 5, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 247.) To polarise E. 
and altruism would mean to consistently 
contrapose | and They, something char- 
acteristic of social formations in which 
exploitation of man by man, and com- 
petition of all with all, is essentially 
inherent. A historically progressive ten- 
dency inherent in socialist society is to 
remove the antagonism between | and 
They by introducing the unifying 
principle of We. which implies thal 
what an individual does for others is 
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equally useful to himself and others, 
since it is useful to society to 
which he himself belongs. Thus. if one 
speaks of the socio-psychological reg- 
ularities of individual behaviour in a 
collective, the alternative “either E. or 
altruism” proves imaginary in develo- 
ped socialist society. A true alternative 
would be to contrapose to both E. 
and altruism a behaviour in’ which 
the subject would actively regard 
others as he would himself, and 
himself as all others in the col- 
lective (see J/dentification, Collect- 
ivist). 


Ego Psychology. a trend in psycho- 
analysis that developed in response 
to orthodox Freudianism. Unlike the 
fatter, which regards instincts and 
drives as the individual's dominant ele- 
ments, E.P. maintains that the ego 
(consciousness) plays a more im- 
portant and independent role than 
that which Sigmund Freud believed 
it ‘did. Apart from fighting drives, 
the ego regulates the individual's rela- 
tionships with the environment, being a 
relatively autonomous entity with its 
own structural characteristics and 
its own system of defence mechanisms 
(see Defence, Psychological). In 
this case, the functions of the ego 
are not directly dependent on drives, 
In E.P., the “conflict", a key no- 
tion for psychoanal replaced 
by the notion = “dialogu which 
implies the individual's “dialogue” 
with the environment, and original 
autonomy of the ego. E.P. simplifies 
the environment or society regard- 
ing it solely as the individual's im- 


mediate surroundings, and reduces 
the process of ego development’ to 
adaptation, This approach fails to 
account’ for the truly social re- 
gularities in the functioning of the in- 
dividual. The chief advocates of E.P. are 
Anna Freud, Eduard von Hartmann, 
and Erik Erikson. 


Effectors, organs or systems of organs 
that respond (by neurohumoral mecha- 
nisms) to actions of external or internal 
irritants and play the role of links 
which actuate the reflex act. For in- 
stance, the eye iris orbicular muscle con- 
tracting under light effect would be 
the effector of pupillary reflex (see 
Conditioned Reflex). 


Efficiency of a Group (Collective), 
correspondence of results of socially 
useful activity of a given group (col- 
lective) to the tasks facing it. When 
applied in social psychology, this 
concept has two definitions: a broad- 
er one synonymous with good re- 


sults or success, and a narrower 
one synonymous with the input- 
result ratio. In Western social psy- 


chology, certain structurally formal 
group parameters (size, composition, 


communication channels, etc.) and 
certain socio-psychological —_ charac- 
teristics (style of leadership, dis- 


tribution of roles, etc.) were disting: 
guished as basic efficiency factors which 
were studied for their effects on 
group productivity. Yet, the resultant 
evidence proved contradictory and 
of little use for theoretical generalisat- 
ion of and practical recommendations 
for improving group work. Soviet 
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social psychology suggested a system 
of efficiency criteria typical of a 
group having higher level of develop- 
ment, The most important criterion 
was how the behaviour and results 
of group-member activity correspond 
to social expectations thal would 
meet the ideals and supreme values 
of socialist society. 


Efficient Group Emotional Identifica- 
tion, see J/dentification, Collectivist. 


Eidetism, the ability of certain individ- 
uals (eidetics) to retain and reproduce 
highly vivid and detailed images of pre- 
viously perceived objects and scenes. 
Initial systematic observations of 
E. date back to the early 20th century 
when they were made on patients 
with hearing disorders. The study 
of E. was the central theme of the 
Marburg Psychological School (Erich 
Jaensch, and others), whose adher- 
ents arrived at the conclusion that, 
in- preschool and younger school 
age, E. is a common and, moreover, a 
normal phenomenon. Evidence obtained 
chiefly by surveying numerous child- 
ren was regarded to prove that 
eidetic images can reproduce in 
detail topical scenes, and are emo- 
tionally experienced as real percep- 
tions. By the mid-1930s, publications 
by researchers from the Marburg 
Psychological Institute became openly 
pseudoscientific. and the Nazis used 
their classification of different types 
of E. to substantiate their perso- 
nality typology. Results of recent stu- 
dies fail to confirm that E. is 
widespread. One can speak only 


of relatively few cases of reliably es- 
tablished eidetic images, e.g. in certain 
(far from all) outstanding mnemonists, 
painters, and musicians, in whom E, is 
often combined with synaesthesia. 


Emotional Experience (in psychology), 
(1) any emotionally-tinted state or re- 
flection of reality experienced by an in- 
dividual and directly represented in his 
consciousness and appearing to him as 
an event of his own life; (2) presence 
of aspirations, desires and wishes which 
in the individual's consciousness repre- 
sent a process of selection of personal 
motives and goals that help him be- 
come aware of his personal attitudes to 
events occurring in his life; (3) a form 
of activity arising when the individ- 
ual cannot realise the leading mo- 
tives of his life, when his ideals and 
values collapse, and manifesting itself 
in a transformation of his inner 
world aimed at reappraising perso- 
nal existence. The first, broad mean- 
ing of E.E. goes back to introspective 
psychology and accentuates E.E.'s 
direct’ relationship to the individ- 
ual’s consciousness. Soviet psychol- 
ogy has overcome the limitations in- 
herent in subjectivist interpretation 
of consciousness whereby E.E. is 
mainly reduced to the — subject's 
affective states, to abrupt separation of 
the knowledge about reality represented 
in E.E. from the subject's attitude there- 
to, and to the study of E.E. beyond the 
actual process of human vital activity. 
The characteristic of such a psychic 
fact as E.E. is indicative of its 
deep-rooted nature in personal life. 
The second meaning defines the func- 
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tion of aspirations. desires and 
wishes in regulating individual ac- 
tivity, These forms of E.E. reflect the 
struggle of motives and choices of goals 
in consciousness. A motive subjective- 
ly manifesting in E.E. is not pre- 
sent therein, and this is what creates 
the impression that E.E. itself al- 
legedly induces personal behaviour. 
In reality, however, E.E. comes 
out as inner signals whereby the 
subject becomes aware of the personal- 
ised meaning of the events taking place 
and consciously selects possible motives 
and regulates his behaviour. The third 
meaning of the term E.E. fixates it as a 
specific form of activity allowing a per- 
son to endure grave events in critical 
situations, and to see the existential 
meaningfulness of reassessing values. 


Emotionality. a human property charac- 
terising the content, quality and dyna- 
mics of individual emotions and 
sentiments. The content of E. reflects 
events and situations _ particularly 
significant to the individual: it is 
inseparably connected with the pi- 
votal traits of the personality in 
question, with its moral potential, viz. 
orientation of motivations, world out- 
look, value orientations, and so on. The 
qualitative properties of E. characterise 
the individual's attitude towards the 
surrounding world and are seen in 
the valence and modality of domi- 
nant emotions. The dynamic prop- 
erties of E. include the origin, 
course, and termination of emotional 
processes and their outward manifesta- 
tions. E. (along with activeness) is a 
major component of temperament. 


Emotions. a psychic reflection in the 
form of immediate affective experience 
of the vital significance of phenomena 
and situations caused by the rela- 
tionship of their objective properties 
to the subject's needs. In the course 
of evolution, E, developed as 
a means for allowing living crea- 
tures to determine the biological sig- 
nificance of the states of their organisms 
and of environmental effects. The sim- 
plest form of E, is the so-called emotional 
tone of sensations, i.e. direct emotional 
experiences accompanying specific vi- 
tally important effec gustatory 
and temperature sensations, which 
prompt the subject to either re- 
tain or eliminate them. Affects 
would develop in extreme condi- 
tions, when the subject fails to cope 
with a situation. With regard to origin, 
E. represent a form of a species ex- 
perience: in orienting himself to them, 
the individual would perform the 
necessary actions (for instance, avoid 
danger or procreate), whose purpose- 
fulness would remain concealed to 
him. E. are also important for ac- 


quiring individual experience. In 
this case, they are caused by 
situations and signals that precede 


direct E.-inducing effects, and this al- 
lows the subject to prepare for them in 
time. The organism's energy mobilisa- 
tion (activation) level essential for per- 
forming the functions of E. is ensured by 
the vegetative nervous system (see Ner- 
vous System) in its interaction with ce- 
rebral structures constituting the central 
nervous substrate of E. E. involve 
changes in the activity of respiratory 
and digestive organs, cardio-vascular 
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system, endocrine ghinds, skeletal and 
smooth museles, etc, Human E, are the 
product of socie-historical development 
and belong to processes of internal re- 
gulation of behaviour, Subjectively 
manifesting various needs, F. motiv: 
and direct all activity designed to satisly 
them. The supreme product of human E. 
are stable sentiments towards objects 
that correspond to supreme human 
needs. A strong, absolutely dominant 
feeling is called passion. Besides specific 
E., events signalling possible changes in 
an individual's life may also cause varia- 
tions in the general emotional back- 
ground—so-c: moods, — Human 
emotional life is highly variegated: E. 
manifest the axivlogical attitude to spe- 
cific conditions that either facilitate 
or block activity, eg. fear or anger; 
to concrete achievements, e.g. joy or 
sorrow; to existing or possible future si- 
tuations, and so on. The nature and 
dynamics of situational E. are deter- 
mined both by objective events and the 
feelings from which they stem (for 
example, a feeling of pride about a lov- 
ed one, or a feeling of sorrow about his 
failures, jealousy, and so on). An attit- 
ude towards reflected phenomena—the 
main property of E.—is represented in 
their qualitative characteristics (valence— 
positive, negative; and modality—sur- 
prise, joy, repugnance, indignation, an- 
xiety, sorrow, etc.); the dynamics of E. 
per se involves duration, intensity, etc., 
and their external manifestation (emo- 
tional expression) in mimicry, speech, 
and pantomime. Human E. vary in de- 
gree of awareness. A conflict between 
realised and unrealised (see The Un- 
conscious) E, is most often the un- 


derlying cause of neuroses. The deve- 
lopment of E. in ontogenesis is reflected 
in differentiation of E. qualities; in com- 
plication of the objects that cause emo- 
tional responses; and in the develop: 
ment of abilities to regulate E. and 
their outward manifestations. Human 
emotional experience would change and 
grow as a given personality would de- 
velop owing to joint emotional exper- 
iences (see Empathy) arising in com- 
munication (1) with other people, in 
percet iz works of art, or under the 
influence of the mass inedia. E. play the 
role of regulators of human communi- 
cation by influencing the choice of 
communication partners and by deter- 
mining specific means and ways of 
communication. Expressive movements 
are also a means of communication 
for signalling some socially meaningful 
event. Though characterised by some 
common features, they essentially differ 
depending on the historical time and 
culture in question. 


Emotions, Information Theory of, a 
theory, according to which human and 
higher animal emotions are determined 
by a given actual need (by its quality 
and magnitude) and by individual assess- 
ment of the probability (possibility) of 
satisfying that need on the basis of 
previously accumulated experience and 
incoming information. The individual 
would make that assessment by invo- 
luntarily comparing available informa- 
tion on means, time. resources, etc. 
needed to achieve his yoal (satisfy 
that need) with information on the 
means, time. etc. he had received at the 
given moment. Ideas regarding the prob- 
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ability of attaining a goal are essen- 
tially subjective. and this, in turn, de- 
termines the subjective nature of aris- 
ing emotions. Yet, in most cases, a sub- 
jective assessment affords a more or less 
correct reflection of the objective pro- 
bability, since, otherwise, emotions 
would lose their adaptive significance. 
Humans can forecast the probability of 
achieving a goal both at the conscious 
and unconscious levels of higher ner- 
vous activity. Increased probability of 
achieving one's goal with arrival of new 
information engenders positive emo- 
tions, while reduced probabi leads to 
negative emotional response. E..LT., 
suggested by Pavel Simonov, develops 
Ivan Pavlov's idea about the activation 
of the cerebral mechanisms of emotions, 
when the previously formed “internal 
dynamic stereotype” does not coincide 
with the changed “external dynamic 
stereotype”, Basing on E..1.T. psycholog- 
ists analysed the regularities and me- 
chanisms of emotional stress in humans 
and higher animals. and the role of 
stress in forming neurotic and psycho- 
somatic disorders; they also developed 
methods for objectively diagnosing the 
degree of emotional stress in individuals 
performing some crucial operation, e.g. 
aircraft pilots, control tower operators, 
cosmonauts, etc., and suggested 
measures for preventing that stress. 


Empathy. comprehension of the emo- 
tional states of another person through 
common emotional experience. The 
term E. was introduced by Edward Tit- 
chener, who combined in it various 
similar ideas about sympathy and Theo- 
dor Lipps’ concept of imaginative entry 


into another person's feelings. Psychol- 
ogists distinguish emotional E. based on 
projection mechanisms (see Projective 
Tests) and imitation of another person's 
motor and alfective responses: cognitive 
E. based on intellectual processes (com- 
parison, analogy, etc.): and predictive 
regarded as human ability 10 forecast 
another individual's alfective reactions 
in concrete situations. The following 
specific forms of E. are distinguished: 
common emotional experience, i.e. ex- 
periencing by an individual of the same 
emotional states as those experienced by 
another person by identifying oneself 
with him, and sympathy, ie. emotions 
experienced by an individual and elicit- 
ed by another person's feelings. An im- 
portant characteristic of E. which distin- 
guishes it from other forms of com- 
prehension (taking roles, decentration, 
etc.) is its weakly developed reflexive 
(see Reflexion) aspect. or closure 
within immediate emotional experience. 
Empathic abilities of individuals were 
found to grow with greater life expe-. 
rience. E. is actualised more readily 
when individuals’ behavioural and emo- 
tional responses are similar, and also in 
highly anxious individuals (see Worry). 
In Western psychology, E. is chiefly 
interpreted as passive contempla- 
tive attitude towards another person's 
states and emotional experience, an atti- 
tude that lacks active intervention de- 
signed to actively help the latter, At the 
same time, in a system of interper- 
sonal relations characteristic of a devel- 
oped collective, the subject of E. devel- 
ops a stand of active interference de- 
signed to eliminate frustrations in other 
members of the collective (objects of 
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E.) (see Identification, — Collects. 


vist). 


Empirical Psychology, a term intro- 
duced in the 8th century by the German 
philosopher Christian Woll) to de 
a special discipline which, unlike 
tional psychology with its inference of 
phenomena from nature and the sub- 
stance of the soul (see History of Psy- 
chology), describes ang studies concrete 
phenomena of _ psychic life. Wolff 
thought that E.P. was designed to ob- 
serve, classify, and establish the natural 
correlations of specific facts basing on 
verification through experience. The 
basic idea of John Locke's doctrine was 
that psychological cognition sheuld rely 
on experience. Yet. he interpreted expe- 
rience itself in an ambiguous way by 
dividing it into external snd internal 
experience (see Sensualism), and this 
turned into a-premise for the subsequent 
split of E.P. into, materialist (French 
materialism) and idealist (George Ber- 
keley and David Hume) trends. The 
resultant mid-19th century E.P. (“expe- 
riential school”) combined the idea of 
empirical observation. concrete analysis 
and inductive cognition of mental phen- 
omena with the doctrine that these 
phenomena have special substance 
ceivable only through ‘atiol 
The “experiential ool” programme 
prepared a transition from speculative 
interpretation of psyche to its experi- 
mental study. Subsequently, the polyse- 
my of the term “experience” led to a dis- 
tinction between the adherents of the 
natural-science approach to psyche, 
who believed it involved real processes 
of consciousness and behaviour control- 


led by observation and experiment, and 
supporters of “pure” experience, who, 
as Lenin pointed out in his book Mu- 
terialism and Empirtocriticism, reduced 
it to subjective phenomena, tn the late 
Vth and early 20th centuries, many psy- 
chological schools were under the in- 
fluence of idealist views on expe- 
rience. 


Engineering Psychology, a branch in 
psychology investigating the process 
and means of informational interacti 
between man and machine. The scien- 
tifie and technological revolution trans- 
formed the psychological structure of 
productive labour, whose most impor- 
tant components became the perception 
and processing of operational informa- 
tion, and decision-making within a lim- 
ited span of time, It was under these 
conditions that E,P. emerged. The basic 
problems studied in E.P. are: (1) anal- 
ysis of the tasks facing man in the 
control systems and distribution of func- 
tions between man and automatic 
devices, computers particular: (2) 
study of the joint activities of operators 
and communication (1) and informa- 
tional interaction between them; (3) 
analysis of the psychological activity of 
operators: (4) study of the factors in- 
fluencing the efficiency, quality, preci- 
sion, speed and reliability of the actions 
of operators; (5) study of the reception 
of information by man and of man’s 
sensor “input” (see Sensory orguns; 
Brain); (6) analysis of decision-making 
and the processing and storage of in- 
formation by man, the psychological 
mechanisms of the regulation of the ac- 
tivities of operators; (7) analysis of 


the processes of forming commands and 
the fulfillment of control functions by 
man, characteristics of his speech and 
motor “output”; (8) elaboration of the 
methods of psychodiagnosis, professio- 
nal orientation and selection of oper- 
ator-specialists; (9) analysis and opti- 
misation of the processes of teaching 
operators. In the process of developing 
E.P. transitions were made from the stu- 
dy of isolated elements of activity 10 
the labour activity as a whole, from 
examining the operator as a simple 
link in the management system to treat- 
ing him as a complex, highly-organi- 
sed system, from a machine-oriented 
approach to an anthropocentric ap- 
proach. In the 1950s. the basic areas 
of reseach in E.P. were the processes 
of perceiving the individual components 
of instruments (pointers, scales, prints); 
in the 1960s, the processes of perceiv- 
ing the indicators of instruments as a 
whole became the subject of study, and 
in the 1970s, E.P. moved on to examine 
the interaction between the operator 
and the multicomponent information 
systems. At present, the intricate proces- 
ses of the mutual adaptation of man and 
the operated system are under investiga- 
tion. This adaptation can take place 
at different levels depending on the deg- 
ree of the responsibility entrusted to 
man and the complexity of the ma- 
Nagement system. The methods of in- 
dividual adaptation elaborated in E.P. 
are also applied in education as an in- 
formational means of treating pupils 
with severe vision anomalies. The intro- 
duction of scientific findings of E.P. in 
the economy is carried out through the 
engineering and psychological design 


of the working place, control panels, 
means and systems of registering infor- 
mation. There are a number of general 
principles for the synthesis of such sys- 
tems in E.P.: optimal laconicism, auto- 
nomy, structuralism, stress on the ele- 
ments of control and management and 
their total correspondence, separation of 
the detailed and integral information in 
time and space, individual operative 
adaptation of the flow of signals to 
the work pace, etc. E.P. identifies ex- 
ternal factors of the complexity of acti- 
vity, psychological factors (characteris- 
tics of the subjective image, the con- 
ceptual model of the controlled object) 
and psychological criteria (the indica- 
tors of efficiency, quality, reliability and 
the intensity of human labour). To 
identify and quantitatively appraise the 
psychological factors of the operator's 
activities, E.P. resorts to a complex 
system of methods elaborated within 
different branches of theoretical and 
applied psychology (algorhythms, con- 
struction of general block structures, 
isolation of operations and actions, re- 
gistration of psychophysiologic indica- 
tors and motor components, vbserva- 
tion, self-account, interview, etc.). 
The introduction of the psychological 
factors of complexity has made it pos- 
sible to overcome the limitations of 
the image of the operator as a “black 
box" which E.P. inherited in the 1950s- 
1960s from cybernetics and the beha- 
viourism prevalent in bourgeois psycho- 
logy. Soviet E.P. has formulated many 
concepts, such as active operator, in- 
volvement, the psychological system of 
activity, algorhythm structures, idealised 
systems; polysensor interaction, mul- 
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tilevel mutual adaptation of man and 
Machine, the transformational theory 
of learning, the psychological factors 
of complexity, etc. (Boris Lomov, Al- 
bert Krylov, Vladimir Shadrikov, Va- 
leri Venda, Viadimir Zinchenko, etc.), 
(see also Ergonomics). 


Epiphenomenalism, a doctrine accord- 
ing to which psyche plays no active 
role in the life and activity of man, 
being but a redundunt product of mate- 
rial (physiological) processes. Dialecti- 
cal materialism rejects E. and regards 
mentality as active reflection of reality 
instrumental in regulating vital acti- 
vity. 


Equilibrium of Neural Processes, a 
property of the nervous system showing 
the correlation between excitation and 
exhibition. The Russian physiologist 
Ivan Pavlov, who introduced the con- 
cept “E. of N.P”, regarded it as an 
independent property of the nervous 
system which, in combination with its 
other properties (strength and mobil- 
ity), forms a type of higher nervous 
activity. The school of Boris Teplov 
and Vladimir Nebylitsin regards E. of 
N.P. as a totality of secondary 
(derivative) properties of the nervous 
system, determined by the correlation 
of excitation and inhibition for each 
of its primary properties (strength, 
mobility, Jability, and dynamism), 
which is a novel interpretation of E. 
of N.P. 


Ergonomics, the general term for a 
group of sciences concerned with 


comprehensive study of man in pro- 
duction activity and with optimisation 
of means and conditions of labour. E. 
includes the applied sections of engineer- 
ing psychology, psychology, labour 
physiology and hygienics, anthropolo- 
gy. certain aspects of — scientific 
organisation of labour, technical design, 
cybernetics, the general systems theory, 
the theory of automatic control, etc. 
The subject of E. involves the study 
and optimisation of man-machine- 
environment systems. The methodolog- 
ical foundation of E. involves a 
systems approach allowing to obtain 
a comprehensive idea on the process 
of labour and on ways for perfecting 
that process in order to enhance the 
efficiency and quality of work, all- 
round development of the individual, 
and satisfaction of the creative require- 
ments of working people. Together 
with engineering psychology, E. asses- 
ses the reliability, accuracy and stabi- 
lity of operator’s work and distribution 
of functions between man and machine; 
studies the effect of psychic tension, 
fatigue, stress, and emotional states 
on labour efficiency; and develops 
methods for selecting and training 
specialists. E. is organically linked with 
designing new machinery, technological 
equipment, work places, _ interiors, 
transportation means and __ systems, 
visual communications, and industrial 
complexes. Several government indus- 
trial standards have been introduced 
in the USSR as regards E. and 
ergonomic requirements for  man- 
machine systems, display devices, and 
work places. 
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Ethnopsychology, an interdisciplinary 
branch of knowledge that studies the 
ethnic aspects of human psyche; the 
national character, regularities of 
forming and functioning of national 
self-awareness: ethnic stereotypes: and 
so on. The creation of a special, 
essentially idealist discipline called 
“peoples’ psychology” was proclaimed 
back in 1860 by Moritz Lazarus and 
Heymann Steinthal, who interpreted 
the “people's spirit” as a specific, closed 
formation expressed in the psychic 
similarity of individuals belonging to a 
definite nation, and simultaneously as 
their self-awareness; according to 
these authors, the substance of E. is 
to be revealed by comparative study 
of the language, mythology, ethics, 
and culture of a given nation. In the 
early 20th century, these ideas were 
developed and partially actualised in 
Wilhelm Wundt's “peoples’ sychol- 
ogy". Subsequently, US psychologists 
virtually identified E. with a neo- 
Freudian theory (see Neo-Freudianism) 
which tried to infer the properties of 
national traits from the so-called basic 
or modal personality, which they, in 
turn, associated with child education 
methods typical of a given culture. 
Contemporary E. is no single entity 
either topically or methodologically, 
and the following independent trends 
may be distinguished therein: (1) com- 
Parative studies of the ethnic features 
of psychophysiology, cognitive process- 
es, memory, emotions, speech, etc., 
which theoretically and methodolog- 
ically constitute an inseparable part of 
corresponding chapters of general and 
social psychology; (2) culturological 


investigations designed to clarify the 
specifics of the symbolic world and 
the value orientations of national 
culture that are inseparably associated 
with corresponding chapters of ethnog- 
raphy, folklore, study of art, ete; 
(3) study of ethnic consciousness and 
self-awareness that borrow their con- 
cepts and methods from corresponding 
chapters of social psychology which 
study social attitudes, intergroup rela- 
tions, etc; and (4) studies of the ethnic 
peculiarities of child socialisation, the 
concepts and methods of these studies 
being closest to those used in sociology 
and child psychology (Igor Kon). 
Since the properties of national culture 
and those constituting an ethnic com- 
munity of individuals are not identical, 
culturological and psychological studies 
of E. are always marked by certain 
discrepancies. The abstract and unfo- 
unded conclusions of many non-Soviet 
ethnopsychologists about the psycho- 
logical features of various nations are 
essentially harmful, so much so that 
they can offend national feelings. The 
crucial issue facing psychologists is the 
degree of reliability of tests and expe- 
rimental procedures used in studying 
ethnic communities. The further de- 
velopment of E., especially its socio- 
psychological aspects, has a major 
import for educating the working peo- 
ple in a spirit of internationalist co- 
operation. 


Ethology, the study of the “biology 
of behaviour”, of the general biological 
foundations and regularities of animal 
behaviour, The concept and basic 
principles of E. were formulated in 
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1895 by Louis Dollo. The tasks of E. 
are to study the phylogenetic and onto- 
genetic (see Phylogenesis, Ontogenesis) 
properties of animal behaviour and to 
reveal, the significance of behaviour 
as a factor of animal evolution and 
individual and populational udaptation. 
In this case, E, gives main attention 
to the species-typical (instinctive) 
components of behaviour. Ethological 
analysis is based on investigation by 
biological methods of the integral be- 
havioural act. The postures and 
movements typical of a given spe- 
cies are described in the form 
of “ethograms” (systematised “catalo- 
“gues” of locomotor activity of species). 
Observations and experiments are used 
to establish the functional significance 
of these components, and external and 
internal behavioural factors are subject- 
ed to quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. E. gives special attention to 
the biological (ecological) mechanisms 
of behavioural acts. It also specifies 
associations between species and other 
taxa with regard to behaviour, and 
studies animal behavioural aberrations 
in extreme situations. Its accomplish- 
ments are used in livestock breeding 
and other sectors of the economy, 
and also in developing the scientific 
foundations of keeping animals in 
captivity (see also Animal Psychology, 
Instinctive Behaviour of Animals). 
Psychologists who adhere to anti- 
Marxist “human ethology” uncondi- 
tionally, albeit’ quite | unfoundedly, 
apply the biological regularities of 
animal behaviour to human behaviour, 
including to all fields of social activity 
(see Anthropomor phism). 


Euphoria, an elevated joyous mood, o 
state of complacency and unconcern 
that runs counter to objective circum- 
stances and is found to involve mimic 
and general locomotor animation, 
and psychomotor excitement. 


Excitation, a property of living orga- 
nisms, an active response of excitable 
tissue to stimulation. E. is the princi- 
pal function of the nervous system. 
The cells that form the nervous system 
can conduct E. from the place where 
it has occurred to other places and 
neighbouring cells, Thanks to this, 
nerve cells have acquired the ability 
to transmit signals from one body 
structure to another. As a result, E. 
has come to be the carrier of infor- 
mation about the properties of external 
stimuli and, together with inhibition, 


a regulator of the acti of all body 
Greens and Syms. Evonly arises 
when the intensity of the external 
stimulus exceeds the absolute excita- 
tion threshold (see Sensation Thres- 
hold) inherent in a given organ. E. is 
based on physical and chemical pro- 
cesses with which bioelectrical phenom- 
ena concomitant with E. and record- 
able both at the cell level and from the 
animal or human body surface are 
related. E. spreading modes are es- 
sentially dependent on the type of the 
nervous system: in the most primitive 
(diffusive) nervous system, it is conduct- 
ed uniformly in various directions 
and gradually attenuates. In the course 
of evolution, the complication of the 
nervous system was accompanied by 
an improvement in the modes of E. 
transmission to its terminus with no 
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attenuation, thus allowing E. to ac- 
complish its regulatory function 
in the organism in an integral way. 
Together with inhibition, E. consti- 
tutes the foundation of the higher 


nervous activity. Their dynamics 
fits all behavioural acts, including 
the very complex ones, and their 


individual specifics determine the type 
of the higher nervous activity. 


Exercise, repetition of some action in 
order to fearn it. In different training 
conditions, E. is either the only proce- 
dure within whose framework the 
individual would actualise all learned 
elements by comprehending and con- 
solidating the knowledge obtained and 
by generalising and automatising the 
action in question, or one of the pro- 
cedures, in addition to explanation and 
memorising, which precede E. to secure 
initial understanding and preliminary 
consolidation of knowledge relating to 
the action to be performed. In this 
case, E. would make comprehension 
and consolidation, and also generalisa- 
tion and automatism of the action prac- 
tices complete, and in the final account 
this would lead to complete mastery by 
the individual of that action, and to its 
transformation (depending on the 
extent of automatism achieved) into 
capability or skill. E. may also be per- 
formed immediately after the action is 
explained, i.e. without preliminary 
memorising; in this case, consolidation 
of knowledge would fully take place 
during E. 


Existential Analysis, a method sug- 
gested by Ludwig Binswanger for 


analysing personality in_ the 
and uniqueness of his or here 
“Kecording 10K, the individual's 
true being is revealed through absorp- 
tion in himself or herself so as 10 sel 
a totally independent “life proj 
When the individual's openness to the 
future disappears, he begins to feel 
himself abandoned, his inner world 
narrows, his developmental potential- 
ities remain beyond the horizon of 
vision, and he develops neurosis (see 
Ps: enic Disorders). The meaning 
of E.A. is seen in helping a neurotic 
vealise that he is free and capable 
of self-determination. E.A. proceeds 
from the, false_philosophical_premise 
that the truly personal in man is only 
manifest when he is free of causal 
associations with the material world 
and his social milieu (see Depth Psy- 
chology). 


totality 


Expectations, a system of anticipations 
and requirements with regard to execu- 
tion by an individual of intragroup 
roles. E. represent a variety of social 
sanctions that bring into order the 
system of relations and interactions 
within a group. Unlike official pre- 
scriptions, functional instructions, and 
other behavioural regulations within a 
group, E. are non-formalised and not 
always realised by the individual. The 
two main aspects of E. are the right to 
expect that other people would behave 
in a manner corresponding to their 
role and in line with other peo- 
ple’s E. Psychologists distinguish pres- 
cribing E., which determine proper 
execution by an individual of his role, 
and predicting E. which determine the 
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prohable nature of that role with ac- 
count for the subject's individual 
features in a given situation. 


Existential Psychology, see Humunistic 
Psychology. 


Experiment (in psychology), one 
of the principal (alongside ohservat- 
ion) methods of scientific cognition 
in general, and of psychological 
research in particular. Unlike observat- 
ion, E. involves__active __inter- 
vention in a situation by the researcher, 
who deliberately manipulates one or 
several variables (factors) and records 
the accompanying changes in the 
behaviour of the object under study. 
A correctly run E. allows to verify 
hypotheses on cause-and-effect rela- 
tions and not only simply to state the 
correlation. between the variables. 
Psychologists distinguish traditional 
and factorial designs for conducting 
E's. In the traditional design only one 
independent variable is changed, while 
in the factorial design several variables 
are altered. The latter's advantage 
is in allowing to assess the interaction 
of factors, ie. the changing influence 
of one variable depending on the 
magnitude of another. In this case, sta- 
tistical processing of E. results would 
involve dispersion analysis (Ronald 
Fisher). If the examined field is 
relatively unknown, and a system of 
hypotheses is absent, psychologists 
speak of a pilot E. (see Pilot Study), 
whose results could help specify the 
direction of subsequent analysis. When 
there are (wo competing hypotheses, 


and E. allows to select one of them, 
psychologists speak of a crucial E. 
(experimentum crusis). A control E. 
is performed to check certain depen- 
dencies. However, the use of E, 
encounters some fundamental limi: 
tations caused by the impossibility in 
some cases to randomly change the 
variables. For instance, in differential 
psychology and personality studies, 
most empirical dependencies have the 
status of correlations (i.e. probability 
and statistical dependencies) and, as 
a rule, do not always allow to make 
conclusions about — cause-and-elTect 
relationships. One difficulty in applying 
E. in psychology is that the research- 
er quite often finds himself involved 
in communication (1) with the subject, 
and can unintentionally influence the 
laner’s behaviour. Forming or teaching 
E’s (see Experiment, Forming)make 
up a special category of psychological 
investigation methods, which allow to 
purposefully form the specifics of such 
mental processes as perception, alien- 
tion, memory, and thinking. 


Experimental Psychology, the general 
term for various studies of mental 
phenomena by experimental methods. 
The use of experiment played a major 
role in transforming psychological 
knowledge and turning psychology . 
from a branch of philosophy into an 
independent science. E.P. was developed 
by extensive studies of elementary 
psychic functions, viz. sensations, 
perceptions, and reaction time, which 
were started in the mid-19th century. 
These works were instrumental in 
generating the idea about the possibili- 
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ty of creating E.P. as a_ special 
discipline as distinguished from philo- 
sophy and physiology. The initial scheme 
for developing E.P. was advanced 
by Wilhelm Wundt, who subsequently 
trained many psychologists from differ- 
ent countries, all of whom were later 
sponsors of various experimental 
psychological institutions. Whereas in- 
ternal psychological processes in normal 
adults, analysed by specially organised 
self-observation (introspection), were 
initially regarded as the main object 
of E.P., subsequent experiments 
were performed on animals (C. Lloyd- 
Morgan and Edward Thorndike). 
mentally ill and children. Later, E.P. 
studied not only the general regulari- 
ties of mental processes, but also spe- 
cific varieties of sensibility, reaction 
lime, memory, and associations (Fran- 
cis Galton and James Cattell). Thus, 
E.P. gave rise to differential psycholo- 
gy. a new trend concerned with distine- 
tions that characterise individuals and 
groups of people. The accomplishments 
of E.P. were first purely “academic” 


and not used in education and in 
medical treatment. Subsequently, 
however, they came to be widely 


applied in different areas of human 
endeavour, ranging from preschool 
pedagogy to space exploration. The 
development of theoretical schemes 
and specific methods of E.P. was close- 
ly connected with the current general 
Progress in theoretical knowledge, 
notably at the intersection of biologi- 
cal, technical and social sciences. 


Experiment. Forming, a method of 
studying changes in child psyche 


through active influence of the subject 
by the researcher: used in develop- 
mental and pedagogic psychology. E.,F. 
is widely used in Soviet psychology to 
study the specific ways in which the 
child's personality forms, through joint 
application of psychological investiga- 
tions with pedagogical search and 
planning of most effective forms of 
teaching and education. Synonyms of 
E.,F: transforming, creative, educating, 
and teaching experiment; also method 
of active forming of psyche. 


Expressive, indicative of or capable 
of reflecting an emotional state. 


Expressive Movements, overt expres- 
sion of psychic states, especially those 
involving emotion, which show in 
mimicry (E.M. of face muscles), panto- 
mime (E.M. of the whole body), “vocal 
mimicry”, ic. the dynamic aspect of 
speech (intonation, timbre, rhythm, 
vocal vibrato), and expressiveness 
that may be decisive in interpreting 
the meaning of utterances. E.M. are 
often accompanied by changes in the 
pulse rate, breathing, functioning of 
the endocrine glands, etc. Man's histor- 
ical development and the arisal of 
purely human sentiments had a tre- 
mendous effect on the development 
of E.M. In the course of human com- 
munication (1), E.M. become increas- 
ingly numerous and different, assuming 
the nature of a figurative “language”, 
a specific code for transmitting the 
multiform tinges of sentiments, as- 
sessments, and attitudes to different 
events and phenomena. E.M. are cor- 
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rectly interpreted in the course of 
more or less lengthy communication. 
Being acts of communication, E.M. 
turn into a means of conscious influ- 
ence on people. The forms and use of 
E.M. depend on the existing system of 


object of social contro] by the social 
environment in accord with the mean- 
ing attached to them. 


Exteriorisation,:a process of generating 
external acti utterances, etc. by 
transforming a number of internal 
structures which had formed on the 
basis of interiorisation of external 
human social activity. 


Externality—Internality, individual 
predisposition to specific form of locus 
of control. If a subject largely takes 
personal responsibility for all happen- 
ings in his life, explaining them by 
his own behaviour, character and 
abilities, this is indicative of internal 
locus of control. Conversely, if he tends 
to ascribe them to external factors 
(the environment, fate, or chance), 
this is indicative of external locus of 
control. 


Extroversion—Introversion, character- 
istics of individual — psychological 
differences, whose extreme poles cor- 
respond to a personality’s dominant 
orientation either towards the world 
of external objects, or towards one’s 
own subjective world. The concepts 
of E. and {. were introduced by Carl 
Jung (see Analytical Psychology) 
to designate two opposite types of 
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personality. The  extreverted type 
directs his interests outwards, und sur- 
rounding objects attract his vital mter- 
ests and “vital energy” like a magnet: 
in a sense, this leads to his alienation 
from himself, to belittlement of the 
personal significance of his subjective 
world. Extroverts are characterised 
by impulsiveness, initiative, Mexibility 
of behaviour, sociability, and social 
adaptability (see Adjustment, Social). 
Conversely, introverts direct’ their 
interest inwards, towards their own 
thoughts and feelings, to which they 
ascribe supreme value; they are also 
characterised by unsociability, reti- 
cence, social passiveness, tendency to- 
wards self-analysis, and difficult social 
adjustment. The problems of E.—1. were 
studied most intently in factor personal- 
ity theories (James Cattell, Joy Guil- 
ford, Hans Eysenck, and others), 
which examined them not in terms of 
personality types, but as a continuous 
scale showing the quantitative ratio 
of E.—I. properties in a specilic subject. 
In the most popular Eysenck concept, 
the E.—I. parameter, combined with 
the neurotic dimension (emotional- 
volitional stability vs instability), forms 
the two main personality dimensions 
which determine all those properties. 
The abstract statistical approach under- 
lying this concept created serious 
difficulties in explaining the causes of 
numerous E.—I. manifestations, which 
eclectically combine heterogeneous 
personality characteristics, ranging 
from impulsiveness and ag. SEV ETIESS 
(see Behaviour, Aguressive) to idcalog- 
ical and political attitudes. | The 
Eysenck-established dependence of 
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E.— I. on the properties of the nervous 
system entailed the reactionary con- 
clusion that psychological and social 
traits are biologically predetermined. 
In Soviet psychology, E.—1. manifesta- 
tions, critically reviewed from Marxist 
positions, are regarded as properties 
of temperament, i.e. as dynamic (not 
substantive) characteristics of mental 
processes (Volf Merlin, Iosif Palei, 
and others) that serve as premises 
for development of specific personal 
qualities. 


Factor Analysis, a 

method of mul 

mensional mathema- 

tical statistics ap- 

plied in studying 

statistically related 

features to reveal 
a definite number of factors conceal- 
ed” from direct observation. Devel- 
oped in’ the early 20th century for 
the needs of psychology (Charles 
Spearman tricd to identify the basic 
intellect-determining factor), F.A. be- 
came subsequently widespread in 
economics, medicine, sociology and 
other sciences with numerous variables, 
among which one should distinguish 
the main ones. F.A. is used not only 
to establish the correlation between 
changes in two variables, but also to 
determine the measure of that 
correlation and to reveal the underlying 
factors of those changes. F.A. is partic- 
ularly productive in the initial stages 
of research, when there is a need to 
dingle out certain preliminary regulari- 


ties ina given field. This allows 10 
improve the subsequent experiment as 
compared with that involving randomly 
selected variables. As a method, F.A. 
also has some weak aspects, For instance 
it fails to provide an unambivalent 
mathematical solution of the problem 
of factor loadings, ie- the effect of 
individual factors on changes in differ- 
ent variables. 


Fanaticism, extreme loyalty to any 
idea or cause based on blind faith in 
the truth of one’s own judgements and 
_-Achions. His accompanied by intolegance 
“of other beliefs and views, and by 
inability to critically view oneself and 


one’s own actions (like in religious 
F.) 


Fascination, purposely organised verbal 
effect designed to reduce losses by the 
recipients of semantically meaningful 
information contained in a communi- 
cated message and thereby enhance the 
possibility of its effect on their behav- 
jour. F. may differ in form. Depending 
on acoustic organisation, F. intensity 
may vary from minimal (monotonous 
announcer’s speech) to maximal (spe- 
cially intoned speech, recitation or 
singing). Rhythmic organisation of a 
message is an important factor of F. 
There is also semantic F., when, under 
certain conditions, the text of a message 
proves vitally signficant for the recipi- 
ents to cause a sharp change in their 
behaviour (for instance, semantic F. 
was manifested in the “phenomenon 
of October 30, 1938", when a radio 
dramatisation of Herbert Well’s The 
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War of the Worlds caused a mass panic 
involving over one million people in the 
United States. (Fifteen years later, a 
similar effect was caused by this radio 
production in Ecuador.) Rumours can 
also produce semantic F. 


Fatigue, a set of subjective emotional 
experiences concomitant with the 
development of a state of tiredness. 
F. is characterised by weakness, feeble- 
ness, impotence, feelings of physio- 
logical discomfort, awareness of one's 
own disturbed me tal processes, loss_of 
interest for one’s work, predominant 
personal motivation to stop all activity, 
and negative emotional reactions, F. 
may also arise with protracted monoto- 
nous work. Yet, a paradoxical F. un- 
related to tiredness may also occur. 
Another paradoxical possibility is absen- 
ce of F, in a really exhausted individual. 


Fear, an emotion arising in situations 
that threaten the individual's biological 
or social existence, and directed at 
the source of real or imaginary danger. 
Unlike pain and other forms of suffering 
caused by the actual etfects of factors 
dangerous to existence, F. occurs when 
the individual anticipates them, Depend- 
ing on the nature of the danger, ‘the 
intensity and specificity of F. would 
vary quite significantly to involve either 
alarm, dread, fright, or horror. If the 
source of danger is unclear or unreal- 
ised by the individual, the resultant 
sensation is called anxiety. Functionally, 
F. serves to forewarn the subject of an 
imminent danger, allows him to con- 
centrate his attention on its source, 
and compels him to seek ways 


to avoid it, When F. attains the 
intensity of an affect (panicky fear, 
horror), it may impose behavioural ste- 
reotypes (flight, stupor, defensive ag- 
gression). F. can educate people social- 
ly. For example, F. of condemna 
is used by society to regulate individual 
behaviour. Given that in modern society 
the individual is protected by judicial 
and other social institutes, his increased 
tendency towards F, lacks its adaptive 
significance and is traditionally viewed 
in a negative light. Fear reactions are 
relatively stable and may persist even 
when the individual realises that they 
are absurd. Hence when the psychia- 
trist trains a person to make him or 
her fear-resistant, this is usually intend- 
ed to make this person learn how to 
exercise self-control in case of F., not 
to rid him or her of P. Inadequate 
fearful reactions are observed in various 
mental disturbances (see Phobias). 


Field (in psychology), a set of the pre- 
sent (“here and now”) stimulants of 
individual activity emotionally experi- 
enced by the subject. The F. concept 
was developed within the framework 
of Gestalt: psychology and topological 
psychology and was interpreted in 
accord with the principles of these two 
schools of bourgeois psychology. By 
means of the F. concept, one would 
characterise individual behaviour in a 
given situation depending on the sub- 
ject’s orientation (see Field Indepen- 
dence). 


Field Independence, a concept desig- 
naling preferential orientation of the 
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individual to inner structuring standards 
of outward impressions, when inade- 
quate forms of environment reflection 
are imposed thereon. F.1. embraces a 
wide range of events, from those invelv- 
ing stability and adequacy of perception 
of the outer world in conditions that 
hamper such perception to manifesta- 
tion of the individual's autonomy under 
suggestive (see Suggestion) influence 
of a group or crowd (see Mass Panic; 
Contagion). Field-dependent behaviour 
is one in which the subject responds 
mpulsively to stimuli possessing mo- 
tivational force (“valence”) beyond the 
influence of a predetermined objective. 
Field-independent behaviour manifests 
itself in basic human orientation to one’s 
own purpose and in disregard of an 
existing situation. 


Field Research, study of social pheno- 
mena or animal group behaviour in 
normal conditions. F.R- primarily 
the study of space-limited group of 
individuals (people or animals) within 
their daily activity. specifically human 
collectives in their social context; Noe! 
of animals in natural habitats; ete. F.R. 
was initially connected with ethnogra- 
phic studies describing events which 
were difficult to forecast and systematise 
beforehand. The main purpose of F.R. 
is to reveal unknown processes and 
their determining factors, Depending on 
its tasks and means, there are three 
types of F.R., viz. exploring F.R. (see 
Pilot Study), which is essentially 
descriptive in nature; diagnostic F.R.. 
which as aimed at solving practical 
Problems; and experimental F.R. (see 
Experiment), which involves verifica- 


tion of hypotheses. A major condition 
for F.R, is to ensure the observer's 
presence that does not distort the natu- 
ral course of the observed process, 


Figure and Background, a distinction 
that originated in the fine arts and was 
subsequently introduced into psycholo- 
gy in the early 1900s by the Danish 
psychologist Edward Rubin, who termed 
as figure the closed, protruding and 
arresting section of the “substantive” 
phenomenal field. The background sur- 
rounds the figure to appear to be its 
uninterrupted continuation. Separation 
of F. and B. may be shown by the 
following two-figure illustration whose 
individual parts may be perceived both 
as figure and background: 


F. and B. diller not only descriptively, 
but also functionally, For instance, 0 
visual perception, the background 
forms the function of a reference 
frame in relation to which the colour, 
spatial and other figure characteristics 
are assessed. The correlauion of F. and 
B. underlies various types of constancy. 
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First’ Signalling System. sce Signal- 
ling Systems. 


Forensic Psychological Expert Exami- 
nation, a major form of application 
of special psychological knowledge in 
criminal proceedings. It is performed on 
the investigator or court order in con- 
formity with the code of criminal pro- 
ceedings in relation to mentally sane 
accused, witnesses, and victims, The 
general subject of F.P.E.E. concerns 
mental activity specifics whose study is 
important for establishing the truth 
in criminal cases. Specific F.P.E.E. 
inquiries may be performed to diagnose 
the presence or absence of affect in the 
accused at the moment of crime, the 
ability of witnesses and victims (prima- 
rily children) to correctly perceive im- 
portant circumstances for the case in 
question, and to testify correctly there- 
on; and so on. 


Forensic Psychology, a branch of juri- 
dical psychology that studies problems 
pertaining to legal proceedings: the 
psychology of judges, investigators, 
and other law-enforcement officers 
and lawyers, the essence of their 
professional activities, and their se- 
lection and training methods; the psy- 
chology of the accused, witnesses, 
and victims; the psychology of wit- 
ness testimony and the psychological 
principles of investigatory and judicial 
actions (interrogation, confrontation, 
etc.); the psychology of inquiry: and 
the methodology and techniques of 
forensic psychological expert exam- 
ination, 


Forgetting, a process characterised by 
a gradual decrease in the ability to 
recall and reproduce the learned mate- 
rial. F. was first studied by Hermann 
Ebbinghaus (1885) who established 
experimentally the temporal dependen- 
ce of retaining in memory senseless ver- 
bal material, Subsequent studies have 
shown that the rate of F. depends on 
the following factors: the volume of 
memorised material, its content and 
degree of comprehension, the similari- 
ty of memorised and interfering (s 
Interference) material, the significan 
of memorised materia! and its involve- 
ment in the subject's activity, etc. The 
inability to recall some material does 
not mean that it is forgotten completely. 
What is forgotten is the concrete form 
of material, but its content significant 
for the subject undergoes qualitative 
changes and is included in the subject's 
experience. According to the interfe- 
rence theories, F. is a consequence of 
the erasure of memory traces under the 
impact of proactive and retroactive in- 
terference. According to Richard 
Atkinson (1968), long-term memory is 
eternal, and F. occurs in the following 
way: a key to recalling is the choice of 
test. (prompting) information which 
activates the corresponding retrieving 
sets in the long-term memory storage 
(see Memory, Long-Term): an inade- 
quate choice of such information and 
its subsequent unsuccessful reproduc- 
tion leads to the F. effect (this hap- 
pens because the task of recalling 
a big volume of material involves big 
retrieving sets). But this theory is 
vulnerable, too, because it does not 
explain all F. phenomena (see Sequen- 
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ce Effect). In Soviet psychology. pros- 
pects for developing a psychological 
theory of memory which would explain 
F. phenomena are connected with the 
concept of memory as an action per se, 
rather than with the traditional doc- 
rine of memory traces (Memory: 
Memorising). 


Freudianism, a trend named after 
the Austrian psychologist. Sigmund 
Freud that explains personality’s devel- 
opment and structure by irrational 
‘actors anfagonistic 10 consci- 
usness and uses psychotherapy based 
thereon. Having originated as a con- 
ception for explaining and treating 
neuroses (see Psychugenic Disorders), 
F. subsequently developed into a general 
teaching about man, society and culture 
to acquire a major influence in the 
capitalist world. The core of F. is in the 


idea of perpetual hidden controyersy 
between the uncons sychic forces 


(he main one being sexual urge— 
libido) concealed deep inside the indi- 
vidual, and the need to survive in a 
social medium hostile to that individ- 
ual. The social bans that create “cen- 
sorship” of consciousness inflict a 
Psychic trauma and suppress the energy 
of unconscious urges which break 
through in the form of neurotic symp- 
toms, dreams, mistaken actions (oral or 
written slips), forgetting of the unpleas- 
ant, etc. F. distinguishes the following 
three components in the structure of 
Personality: id (it). ego ay and supere- 
go (super-I). Id is t us of blind 
instincts, either sexual, or aggressive, 
which tend towards instant gratifica- 
lion, irrespective of the subject's rela- 


tionship with external reality. Ego per- 
ceives information about the surround- 
ing world and the body's condition, re- 
tains this information in memory and re- 
gulates the individual's responses in the 
interest of self-preservation, helping 
him adapt to external reality. Superego 
involves moral standards, bans and 
encouragements assimilated by the 
individual, mostly unconsciously, in the 
course of education, chiefly from his 
Parents. Arising from a mechanism 
whereby the child identifies himself 
with an adult (father), id manifests 
itself in the form of conscience and 
may cause feelings of fear and guilt. 
Inasmuch as the demands of the id, 
superego and external reality (to which 
the individual is compelled to adapt) 
on the ego are incompatible, the latter 
inevitably finds itself in a conflicting 
situation. This creates unbearable stress, 
from which the individual saves himself 
by means of “defence mechanisms”, 
viz. repression, rationalisation, sublima- 
tion, and regression. Alleging that 
childhood unambiguously determines 
the character and attitudes of an adult 
individual, F. ascribes childhood an 
important role in the forming of moti- 
vations. F. sees the task of psychothera- 
py in revealing damaging emotional 
experiences and in liberating the indi- 
vidual of them through catharsis, 
awareness of repressed urges, and 
comprehension of the causes of neuro- 
lic symptoms. To that end, F. uses 
dream analyses, the “free associations” 
method, etc. In the course of psycho- 
therapy, the physician encounters the 
patient's resistance, which is subsequent- 
ly replaced by emotionally positive 
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altitudes towards the former, ie. by 
transference, owing to which the pati- 
ent's ego grows in strength to make him 
realise the source of his conflicts and 
outlive them in # harmless form. Freud 
introduced several important problems 
into psychology, namely, unconscious 
motivation, correlation of normal and 
pathological mental phenomena, the 
psychological defence, the role of the 
sex, the effect of child traumas on adult 
behaviour, a complex structure of 
personality, and contradictions and 
conflicts in the subject's psychological 
structure. Yet, in interpreting these is- 
sues, Freud advanced scientifically 
unacceptable biologistic tenets which 
claim that psyche is subordinate to 
instinctive asocial urges, that libido is 
omnipotent (pansexualism), and that 
the conscious and the unconscious are 
antagonistic. Thus, Freud advanced an 
inadequately interpreted psychological 
factor as a determinant of both organic 
and social life. By subordinating the 
history and culture of human society 
to that factor, F. mystified both, having 
thus taken on a reactionary ideological 


purport. 


Freudo-Marxism, a trend in psycho- 
analysis that tries to combine Freu- 
dianism and Marxism by arguing that 
some tenets in both doctrines are al- 
legedly common. F.-M. thus distorts 
the essence of Marxism, on the one 
hand, and tends to strengthen Freudian- 
ism at the expense of Marx's presti- 
gious doctrine, on the other. The first 
representative of F.-M, was Wilhelm 
Reich, who maintained that the pro- 
letariat’s revolutionary struggle must 


be complemented with a struggle for 
a new policy in sexual education. 
Gerbert Marcuse, Reich's follower, al- 
leged that the essence of capitalist 
exploitation was to restrict human 
urges, including perversions. At the 
same time, he reduced revolutionary 
struggle to a battle for liberating 
instincts. According to Marcuse, revo- 
lutionary forces are society's “outcasts” 
to which he indiscriminately assigned 
students, the unemployed, lumpen pro- 
letarians, and national minorities. These 
views made Marcuse the ideologist of 
leftist. and anarchic elements among 
young people. Erich Fromm’s claims 
that Freudianism is affined to Marxism 
deserve particular attention. Manipulat- 
ing with Marx's ideas, and not’ in- 
frequently substituting their essence for 
his own views (see Neo-Freudianism), 
Fromm tried to create the impression 
that his theory was close to Marxi 
continuing at the same time to critici 
capitalism from abstract humanistic 
positions, All F.-M. trends are scienti- 
fically unsound. al 


Friendship. a type of steady individual 
selective interpersonal relationships 
characterised by mutual attachment of 
its members, intensification of affilia- 
tion processes and mutual expectance 
of reciprocal feelings and preferences, 
The development of F. presupposes 
adherence to its unwritten “code” which 
affirms the need for mutual understand- 
ing, frankness and openness in respect 
to each other, as well as active mutual 
aid and mutual interest in the affairs 
and emotional experiences of each 
other, sincerity and selflessness. Grave 
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breaches of the F. “code” result either 
in a cessation of the relationship or 
the establishment of superficial F. or 
even to F. resulting in its opposite— 
hatred. The opposition of F.—despite 
its intimate nature—to business, formal 
and other relations is of a relative 
nature. F. depends on common goals, 
interests, ideals and intentions. It neces- 
sarily reveals value orientational unity. 
The wealth of relationships within F. is 
determined by the social value of the 
activity to which the friends have devot- 
ed themselves, to those ideas and inter- 
ests on which their union is based. 
The functions of F.. its patterns of 
development, etc. change significantly 
from one stage of the life cycle to 
another and are sex-specific. The in- 
tensity of F. reaches its peak during 
adolescence. youth and early adulthood 
when relationships with friends are of 
-extreme importance, when the number 
of meetings is greatest as is the time 
spent together. Relations between 
friends are characterised by deep emo- 
tional contact. In view of the fact 
that girls experience a need for intim- 
acy al an earlier age as compared with 
boys, they progress ftom childhood F. to 
adolescent F. at an earlier age. Marriage 
and other changes brought about by 
adulthood change the nature of F. and 
friendly relations cease to be unique, 
their significance lessens and the func- 
tons of F. change. Nevertheless, even 
at later stages of the life cycle it 
remains a major factor in forming 
the personality and supporting the self- 
concept. Since F. is a social phenomen- 
on, its analysis by solely Psychological 
means is obviously inadequate. F. is 


studied by sovivlogists, philosophers, 
ethnographers and other researchers. 


Frustration, a psychological state aris- 
ing because of some real or imaginary 
obstacle to achieving a goul. It manifests 
iisell in sensations of Oppressive stress, 
worry, dispair, anger, etc. F. intensity 
would depend on the significance of 


. Hence, develop- 
ment of individual tolerance (resist- 
ance) to F. is of particular signifi- 
cance. 


Functional Asymmetry of the Brain, 
characterises distribution of mental 
functions between the two cerebral 
hemispheres. It has been established 
that the left hemisphere operates with 
verbal-sign information in its expressive 
form and has the function of reading 
and counting, whereas the right hem- 
isphere Operates with images and has 
the function of Spatial orientation, 
differentiation of musical tones> m 
lodies, and non-verbal sounds, identi- 
fication of complex objects (human 
faces), and Production of dreams. The 
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iflerence between the two hem- 
s lies nol so much in the pecu- 


or images) as in the mode of i 
tion arrangement ynd processing, that 
is, type of thinking. While both hem- 
ispheres can perceivé and process words 
and images (the right hemisphere being 
capable of perceiving expressive speech 
in the minimal degree), the processes 
proceed differently. The “left-hemi- 
ssphere” type of thinking is discrete and 
analytical, inasmuch as it effects an ar- 
ray of consecutive operations producing 
a logically non-contradictory analysis 
of objects and phenomena by a certain 
number of features. Thus is produced 
an inherently integral model of the 
world that can be fixed and expressed 
through words or other conventional 
signs, which is a relevant condition for 
communication (1). The “right-hemi- 
sphere" (spatial-imaginative) type of 
thinking is simultaneous and synthetic, 
inasmuch as it makes possible to 
“grasp” at once all the properties of 
the object in their interconnection 
and interaction with the properties of 
other objects, which provides for 
integrity of perception. Due to 
the interaction of images, they 
acquire multiplicity of meaning. This 
multiplicity underlies creativity, on the 
one hand, and complicates the logical 
expression of interconnections between 
objects and phenomena and can even 
hamper their perception, on the other. 
The hemispheres function in close 
conjunction, each contributing to the 
functioning of the brain as a whole. 
F.A. of B. is only characteristic of 
man; while its development is geneti- 


cally inherited, F.A. of B. (just as 
speech) acquires final shape in commu- 
nication, The “left-hemisphere” or 
“right-hemisphere” type of thinking 
may prevail depending on obtaining 
conditions, this to a significant extent 
determining the subject's mental quali- 
ties. 


Functional Psychology, a trend that 
studies consciousness _process¢s_ from 
the viewpoint of their functions in 
adapting the body to the environment. 
F.P, developed under the influence of 
the theory of evolution (Charles Dar- 
win and Herbert Spencer) and in con- 
nection with the requirements of social 
practice, which made it necessary to 
switch over from the sterile elemental 
analysis of consciousness in the sfruc- 
tural psychology of Withelm Wundt and 
Edward Titchener to the study of the 
functional role of consciousness in solv- 
ing problems vitally important to the 
individual. F.P. involved several trends. 
In Europe, Theodule Ribot (France), 
Nikolai Lange (Russia), Edward Cla- 
paréde (Switzerland) adhered to a 
natural-science interpretation of mental 
functions, and Carl Stumpf and re- 
presentatives of the Wirzburg School 
(Germany) to an idealistic interpreta- 
tion. The US version of F.P. goes 
back to William James and is represent- 
ed by the Chicago School (John Dewey, 
James Angell, and Harvey Carr) and 
Columbia School (Robert Woodworth), 
which regarded psychology as a science 
dealing with the functions (or “activi- 
ties") of consciousness in their relation- 
ship to organic needs and in connection 
with the problem of organism's effective 
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adjustment to a changing natural and 
social environment. This approach es- 
sentially expanded the sphere of psycho- 
logy, which subsequently embraced not 
only consciousness, but also behaviour 
(adaptational actions), the motives of 
that behaviour, individual differences 
between people, the mechanisms of 
learning. and other problems that drew 
psychology closer to practice. The sup- 
porters of this trend substantially 
contributed to experimental psychology. 
Yet, the weakness of their theoretical 
stand, dualism inherent in their under- 
standing of the correlation of somatic 
and mental functions, and their 
teleological view of consciousness as 
4 purposefully acting substance resulted 
in a loss of scientific influence by F.P. 
In the 1920s, American F.P. yielded its 
positions to behaviourisn. 


Functional State of the Central Nervous 
System, the background or level of 
the activation of the nervous system 
at which animal or human behavioural 
acts are effected. F.S. of C.N.S. is the 
integral brain function cha- 
that designates the general 
of a host of brain structures. 
FS. of C.N.S. depends on the nature 
and specifics of the activity against 
whose background it is actualised; 
significance of motivations to fulfill 
specific activity; the sensory load, which 
may be cither high or sharply reduced 
under sensory deprivation; the initial 
level of the sensory load as a reflection 
of previous activity; the specifics of the 
subject's nervous system; and the effects 
produced by pharmacological, chemical, 
electrical, and other stimuli, which are 


beyond the organism's habitat. F.S. of 
C.N.S. is assessed indirectly either by 
behavioural manifestations to which 
various levels of wukefulness would 
correspond, or by changed efficacy of 
activity, 


Functional Systems, Theory of, a c: 
vept developed by Soviet physioloy 
ccording «o which 

ical processes take 
place in an integral organism inter- 
acting with the environment. F.S.,T. 
is based on the idea that the function 
as such represents the result of organ- 
ism’s adjustment in interaction with 
the environment. The functional system 
involves specifically organised activity 
of various elements, leading to a cor- 
responding useful result. The functional 
system forms in the course of trials 
and errors (both genetically and in 
individual training) and undergoes 
corresponding selection. Correlation of 
recent organisms with the environment 
represents a hierarchy of functional 
systems that became increasingly com- 
plex in the course of evolution. Ac- 
cording to F.S.,T., behaviour (active 
organism-environment interaction) is 
based on qualitatively specific systems 
Processes, or on processes whereby 
elements are organised into a system; 
behaviour is purposeful, for it is direct- 
ed by leading reflection of reality. The 
body's relations with the environment 
are of a cyclic nature: the interval 
between the “stimulus” and the begin- 
ning of the “reaction” is distinguished 
by comparing the stimulus character- 
istics with the acceptor of previous 
action results, and by afferent synthesis, 


basing on which the organism deter- 
mines ity subsequent action, ie. chooses 
ity goul and programme. ‘The start of 
locomotor activity signifies actualisation 
of an action under the decisive influence 
of the goal (or of the acceptor of 
the action results); the achieved results 
would also be compared with the ac- 
ceptor of the action results to initiate 
the next cycle of active body-environ- 
ment correlation, The idea that be- 
havioural neuromechanisms represent a 
functional system was suggested by the 
Russian physiologist Ivan Sechenov and 
further developed by Alexei Ukhtomsky. 
Nikolai Bernstein's physiology of active- 
Ness contains similar concepts, 
physical and tonic 


forms. In the first case 


GSR is a component of an orientating 
reflex, arising in response to a new 
Stimulus and extinguishing with its re- 
petition, The tonic form of GSR 
characterises slow changes in skin 
conductivity, which develop, for in- 
stance, with tiredness. 


Galvanic Skin Res- 
ponse (GSR), an in- 
dicator of the skin's 
electrical conductiv- 
ity. It possesses both 


Game, Business, a form of reconstruct- 
ing the object and social content of 
professional activity, the modelling of 
the systems of relations characteristic 
of a particular type of practice. G.,B. 
represents the unfolding of a particular 
(game) activily by the participants in 
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an imitation model recreating the con- 
ditions and dynamics of production. 
Study, research, managerial and exam- 
ination G's,B. can be discerned, depend- 
ing on the type of human practice 
reconstructed in the game und the goals 
pursued by the participants. The origin 
of G..B. can be traced to the magic 
rites of primitive people; its more recent 
predecessor was a military game con- 
ceived in the 17th century. The first 
managerial game (un “organisational- 
productional test") was elaborated and 
conducted in the USSR in 1932. 
However, a serious approach to the 
development of G’s.B. was lacking in 
that period, and the concept was only 
revived'in 1957 in the USA, where it 
was conducted with the use of a com- 
puter. At present, G's,B. are gaining 
in scope in connection with the problem 
of improving management, planning 
and production decision-making, and 
personnel training. In teaching, educa- 
tional G.,B. makes it possible to set an 
object-oriented, social context of 
ional activity, thereby creating 
ions for moulding the personality 
of a specialist that are more adequate 
as compared to traditional learning. 
In these conditions, the assimilation of 
new knowledge is superimposed on the 
groundwork of future professional activ- 
ities; learning acquires a joint, col- 
lective character; the development of 
the specialist's personality occurs as 
a result of submission to two types of. 
norms—the norms of competent ob- 
ject-oriented actions and the norms of 
social relations within a collective. In 
this “contextual” learning, the at 
ment of didactic and educational aims 
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is fused in one stream of the students’ 
essentially social activity, which is real- 
ised in the form of play activity. The 
motivation, interest and emotional status 
of the participants in G.,B. are deter- 
mined by broad opportunities for goal- 
setting and goal-attainment and for 
dialogic communication arising from 
the material of the problematically-set 
content of the G.,B. 


Genealogical Method. see Methods of 
Psyhogenetics. 


General Psychology, theoretical and 
experimental studies revealing the more 
general psychological regularities, théo- 
retical principles and methods of psy- 
chology, its basic concepts and categor- 
ial system. One can only reveal and 
describe the general principles, categor- 
ies, concepts and methods of psychology 
that constitute the subject-matter of 
G.P. by abstracting himself from con- 
crete investigations performed in spec- 
val branches of psychology. At the 
same time, the results of research into 
G.P. serve as a foundation for develop- 
ing all other branches of psychology. 
The basic notions of G.P. characterise 
Psychic processes, states, and properties. 
The psychic processes include: (1) cog- 
nitive processes, viz. sensations and 
perceptions, memory, imagination, and 
thinking: (2) volitional processes, viz. 
S, aspirations, desires, and des 
sion-making, and (3) emotional proces- 
Ses, viz, sentiments and emotions. The 
Psychic states include manifestations of 
psychic processes, viz. cognitive proces- 
ses (e.g. doubt); volitional processes 


(e.g. confidence); and emotional pro- 
cesses (e.g. moods and affects). The 
psychic properties include qualities of 
the mind (abilities), stable volitional 
features (character), and fixed emo- 
tional qualities (temperament). The 
classification of the basic concepts of 
G.P. into these groups is purely con- 
ventional. The concept “psychic pro- 
cess” underlines the processual aspect 
of a psychic phenomenon studied by 
G.P. The concept “psychic state” char- 
acterises the static moment, the relative 
constancy of a psychic event. The 
concept “psychic property” reflects the 
stability of the phenomenon under study 
and its recurrence and constancy within 
the structure of the personality. For 
instance, an affect may simultaneously 
be regarded as a psychic process (since 
it displays the dynamics of senses and 
its stepwise character), as a psychic 
state (since it characterises person's 
mind at a given time period), and as 
a manifestation of the individual's 
psychic properties, viz. quick temper 
or irefulness. Dialectical materialism 
constitutes the scientific philosophical 
basis of G.P. investigations. 


Generalisation, a product of thinking, 
a form of reflection of the general 
features and properties of phenomena. 
Forms of G. correspond to forms of 
thinking. G's in the form of meanings 
of words have been studied most ex- 
haustively, G's are also means of think- 
ing. More simple G's are made by 
combining or grouping objects on the 
basis of some individual, random feat- 
ure (syncretic combinations). A more 
complicated G. is a complex G., when 
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a group of objects is combined into 
a single whole on the basis of different 
features. A more complicated G. is one 
in which specific and generic features 
are differentiated distinctly and a given 
object is included in some system of 
concepts. Complex G's (like syncretic 
ones) are present at any level of com- 
plexity of intellectual activity. In study- 
ing the formation of new G's, psycho- 
logy uses the method of forming “arti- 
ficial concepts” by analysing the ways 
in which a person would group objects 
(the syncretic, the complex, or the 
conceptual). The same G. may result 
from differently organised research 
activities (G. based on minimally neces- 
sary data, and the same G. based on 
excess data). Subjectively, a new G. 
(knowledge) may differ in origin and 
be either obtained (assimilated) in com- 
munication (1) with other people or 
developed independently. In the latter 
case, this G. may be a new one in 
social experience. To study G's, psycho- 
logy defines, compares and classifies 
concepts. The study of purposeful 
control of the assimilation of G's is 
now widely practiced. Normally, several 
G's are associated with one word 
(Vassili Davydov). Actual use of one 
of those would depend on the context 
of the situation or utterance and on 
the motives and goals of the speaker. 
The forming of G's that enhance social 
experience is a contribution to histor- 
ical development of thinking. 


Generalisation of a Conditioned Reflex, 
lakes place at the initial stages of the 
development of a conditioned reflex, 
when the required reaction is produced 


not only by a reinforced stimulus but 
other proximal stimuli as well. The 
generalisation of the effector part of 
the response is also possible, e.g. when 
an animal develops a reflex flexing of 
an extremity, its other extremities may 
at first be involved in the response as 
well. The neurophysiological mechan- 
ism of G. of C.R. is the irradiation 
of excitation. Recent research has 
shown that G. of C.R. is accompanied 
by changes in the electric activity of 
brain structures at different levels. 
Opposite to G. of C.R. is the speciali- 
sation of a conditioned reflex. 


Genetic Epistemology, a trend in the 
study of thinking developed by Jean 
Piaget and his school (see Geneva 
School of Genetic Psychology) with 
a view to create a general theory of 
cognition that would synthesize the 
evidence of ontogenesis (experimental 
psychological study of child intellect) 
and phylogenesis (history of science). 
Parallels between the two were per- 
ceived in the changed nature of relation- 
ships between the subject and object 
of intellectual operations, both in the 
individual and in the course of general 
evolution of scientific ideas. At both 
levels, progress is seen in the overcom- 
ing of egocentrism and phenomenalism, 
and in the deepening of reflexion and 
construction of logico-mathematical 
structures. G.E. helped study correla- 
tions between the logic and psychology 
of thinking by strongly influencing, 
among other things, the development 
of Piaget's psychological concept. 
However, the original scheme of G.E. 
failed to productively develop because 
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G.E. ignored the role of social factors 
in the development of cognition. 


Genetic Method, see Psychogenetics. 


Geneva School of Genetic Psychology, 
an orientation of psychology studying 
the child's mental development. percept- 
ion and genetic epistemology. Was foun- 
ded by Jean Piaget and developed by his 
followers. The main object of study is 
the origin of a child's intellect; the 
main purpose—a study of the mechan- 
isms of a child’s cognitive activity con- 
cealed behind the overt behaviour; the 
main method of research—clinical in- 
lerview (see Interview, Clinical) — 
concentrating not on recording the 
external signs of a phenomenon but 
on the processes giving rise to them. 
Research carried out by this school has 
shown that intellectual development is 
im fact a transition from egocentrism 
(centration) to an objective position 
through decentration. The peculiarity 
of child's mental development is linked 
with those cognitive structures which 
are shaped after birth through actions. 
The external actions of a child under 
'wo years of age (initially performed 
successively and in detail) become 
schematised thanks 10 repetition and, 
through symbolic means (imitation, 
play, mental image, drawing, speech) 
are internalised between the ages of two 
and seven, Being coordinated with other 
actions, at the age of 7-11 they become 
concrete mental operations, Educ: ion 
can speed up the acquisition of Notions, 
but the extent and nature of achieve- 
ments are always dependent on the initial 
development level, while the influence 


of social enviroument is determined by 
the schemes and structures which allow 
the subject to assimilate these influen- 
ces; the order of the formation of cognit- 
ive schemes is constant, but the duration 
of their attainment varies depending on 
a number of factors; the laws of cogni- 
tive development are universal, operat- 
ing both throughout the development 
of a child's intelligence, and during 
scientific cognition (see Genetic Epis- 
temology). The point of departure for 
the G.S.G.P. is the concept of interac- 
tion of a living system with the en- 
vironment, assimilation and accom- 
modation being two inseparable proces- 
ses. In the course of assimilation, the 
individual as it were superimpases his 
behavioural patterns on the environ- 
ment, while accommodation means that 
he restructures these patterns in ac- 
cordance with the environment. Piaget 
Proceeded from this general biological 
stand when interpreting intellectual 
development believing that striving to- 
wards greater equilibrium with the 
environment (see Homeostasis), the 
individual builds cognitive schemes. 
This approach has determined the inter- 
Pretation of the data gathered by the 
G.S.G.P. through biological categories, 
which gave rise to well-justified critique 
of its theoretical Position by Soviet 
Psychologists, 


Geniality, the highest level of develop- 
ment of man’s abilities, both of general 
(intellectual) and specific ones (see 
Abilities, specific). Only when a person- 
ality attains such results through his 
or her creative activities which consti- 
tute an epoch in the life of society 


and in cultural development, would it 
serve a sign of G. 


Genotype, the sum total of all the genes 
localised in the chromosomes of a given 
organism. In a broader . G. is 
the sum total of the organism's genes 
inherited from parents. The term was 
introduced in 1903 by the Danish 
biologist Wilhelm Johannsen. Each 
species of microorganisms, plants and 
animals has a genotype characteristic 
of it, At the same time, within each 
species, the organisms differ as to their 
G. The only members of the human 
population possessing identical G's are 
monozygotic (one-ovum) twins (see 
Methods of Psychogenetics). 


Gerontological Psychology, see De- 
velopmental Psychology. 


Gestalt [Germ.—form, configuration, 
pattern], a functiqual structure which, 
through the operation of laws inherent 
in Wt, structures the multitude of sepa- 
rate phenomena. The term was intro- 
duced by Gestalt psychology and was 
originally used in the description of 
psyche, but was later extended to the 
study of physical, physiological, social 
and other phenomena. The notion of G. 
was evolved during the study of sensory 
phenomena when the need arose to 
distinguish the elements (sensations) 
constituting them from the method of 
their structurisation (e.g. although 
when performed in different keys a tune 
gives rise to different sensations, it is 
still recognisable as the same tune). 
This method came to be known as G. 
having its own laws, whose study be- 


came the principal objective of Gestalt 
psychology. The laws of G. include: 
the tendency of the elements to form 
a symmetrical whole, their grouping 
in the direction of distinctiveness, sim- 
plicity, proximity, balance, “pregnance™ 
(the tendency of each psychic phenom- 
enon to assume a more definite, dis- 
tinct and closed form), etc. These con- 
cepts expressed the general methodolo- 
gical trend of G. psychology which 
unjustifiably granted the status of law 
to individual facts discovered when 
studying perception, and interpreted 
perception itself as a “pure” phenomen- 
‘on of consciousness and not as a mental 
image of objective reality built through 
object activities and dependent of pre- 
vious experience. 


Gestalt Psychology [Germ. Gestult— 
form. configuration, pattern], an orien- 
tation in Western psychology evolved in 
Germany in the first third of the 20th 
century which studied psychological 
phenomena from the point of view of 
whole perceptual structures (Gestalts) 
considered to be primary with respect 
to their elements. G.P. was opposed 
to the principle of structural psychology 
(Wilhelm Wundt, Edward Titchener, 
et al.) according to which conscious- 
ness is split into elements used to 
construct psychic phenomena according 
to the laws of association or creative 
synthesis, The idea that the inner. 
systematic organisation of the whole 
determines the properties and functions 
of the elements constituting it was 
originally applied to experimental stu- 
dies of perception (mainly visual per- 
ception), which made it possible to 
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examine a number of its major proper- 
ties: constancy, organisation, the de- 
pendence of an object figure on its 
background, etc. When analysing intel- 
lectual behaviour, the role of the sen- 
sory image in organising motor respon- 
ses was traced. The construction of this 
image was explained by a special mental 
act of insight or instantaneous grasping 
of relationships in the perceptual field 
(See Insight). G.P. opposed these ideas 
to behaviourism, which explained be- 
haviour of an organism in a problem 
Situation by “blind” motor trials ac- 
cidentally stumbling on the solution. 
When analysing thinking, G.P. laid the 
stress on transformation (reorganisa- 
tion, new centering) of cognitive 
structures, which allows thinking to as- 
sume a productive character distin- 
guishing it from formal logical opera- 
tions, algorithms, etc. Although the 
Principles of G.P. and the facts it dis- 
covered have promoted the advance of 
knowledge about mental processes (this 
refers, above all, to the development 
of the category of mental image and 
the establishment of the systems ap- 
proach), its idealistic methodology, 
which derives from phenomenology. 
has hampered a scientific, deterministic 
analysis “GT these processes. Mental 
“gestalis’ and their transformations 
were viewed as properties of individual 
consciousness, whose dependence on 
the object world and the functioning 
of the nervous system were represent- 
ed along the lines of isomorphism 
(structural similarity), a variant of 
peychaphyseal parallelism. The prin- 
cipal figures in G.P. are German psy- 
chologists Max Wertheimer, Wolfgang 


K@hler and Kurt Koffka. Another trend 
in G.P. is associated with Kurt Lewin 
and his school, who applied the systems 
principle and the idea of the priority 
of the whole in the dynamics of per- 
ceptual structures to motivation of 
human behaviour. Other prominent 
representatives of G.P. are Kurt Gold- 
stein, the advocate of “holism” in 
pathopsychology and Fritz Heider, who 
introduced the idea of Gestalt into 
social psychology to explain inter- 
personal perception (see Perception, 
Iater personal). 


Giftedness, (1) a qualitatively unique 
combination of abilities that ensures 
successful activity. Combined operation 
of abilities representing a definite 
structure allows 10 compensate for 
insufficient individual abilities at the 
expense of advanced development of 
others; (2) general abilities, or general 
elements of abilities ini 
range of human possi 
level and uniqueness of human activity: 
(3) mental potential or intellect, in- 
tegral individual characteristics of cog- 
nitive possibilities and abilities to learn: 
(4) a sum of inclinations and native 
qualities; the degree to which native 
Premises of abilities are expressly pro- 
nounced; and (5) talent, i.e. the pres- 
ence of intrinsic factors for outstand- 
ing achievements, The polysemantic 
nature of the term “G™ reflects variety 
of problems treated within an integral 
approach to abilities. Being the most 
general characteristic of the sphere of 
abilities, G. requires all-round study by 
the psychophysiology, differential and 
social psychology. 
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Goal, a realised image of an anticipat- 
ed result, to whose achievement human 
action is directed. In psychology, the 
notion of G, is also used in the follow- 
ing meanings: formal description of 
terminal situations towards which any 
self-regulating functional system strives; 
and anticipated useful result’ which 
determines the integrity and trend of 
an organism's behaviour. The idea of 
G. as an anticipated useful result is 
used in analysing the biological pre- 
history of the origin of a realised human 
goal and in studying the psycho- 
physiological mechanisms whereby pur- 
poseful behavioural acts are regulated. 
The notion of G. as a realised image 
of an anticipated result is used in 
studying voluntary intentional acts 
representing some specific feature of 
human activity. G.-formation is essen- 
tially based on object-related activity 
aimed at transforming the surrounding 
world. Two forms of anticipation in 
animal vital activity are phylogenetic 
(see Phylogenesis) premises for the 
origin of realised G's in humans, name- 
ly, (a) anticipation of some useful 
result (“necessary future") whose ac- 
complishment would produce a direct 
adaptational effect, and (b) anticipa- 
tion of means that would lead to a 
useful result’ (such anticipation arises 
at relatively high evolutionary levels). 
In- ontogenesis, G. formation starts 
with setting a and forming inten- 
lions in joint activities and ends with 
the individual setting himself a G. Func- 
tionally, an action involves G. forming 
processes; performance; emotional and 
cognitive assessment of the course of 
action; and the final result of that ac- 
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tion. The image of the -anticipated 
result assumes a motivational force, 
becomes a G., begins to guide the ac- 
tion and determine the choice of pos- 
sible means for implementing that G. 
by merely referring to a given motive 
or system of motives. G.-formation (or 
emergence of a G.) is the central 
element of any action, and the principal 
mechanism whereby the individual 
devises new actions. The psychophy- 
siological foundation of a G. is the 
“image of the necessary future” (Ni- 
kolai Bernstein) coded in the brain, 
the acceptor of action results (Pyotr 
Anokhin) that regulates the program- 
me of physiological implementation of 
an action by means of anticipated and 
sanctioned commands (affording in- 
formation about correspondence of the 
accomplished result to what was re- 
quired). 


Goal Formation, the process of setting 
new goals in human activity; a ma- 
nifestation of thinking. G.F. may be 
involuntary or voluntary, and is char- 
acterised by change in time. G.F. in- 
volves a number of mechanisms, viz. 
transformation of a received require- 
ment into an individual goal, choice 
of one of the available demands, con- 
version of motives into motivational 
goals when the former are realised, 
transformation of “by-products” into 
a goal, transformation of unconscious 
anticipations into a goal, identification 
of intermediate goals, transition from 
preliminary to final goals, and forma- 
tion of a hierarchy and sequence of 
goals in time. G.F. studies constitute 
an important trend in psychological 
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analysis of activity (both individual and 
joint): they examine the dependence of 
G.F. on motivation of activity, the 
role of emotions in G.F. acts, the at- 
tainability of a result, and the correla- 
tion of general and specific goals. G.F. 
is analysed for function, historical de- 
velopment of human mentality, onto- 
genetic (see Ontogenesis) development 
of psyche, and the biologi pre- 
history of goals as actualised images 
of future results. 


Goal Gradient, a change in the strength 
of activity motivation depending on 
the “psychological distance” from the 
oul. G.G. is characterised by the grow- 
ing intensity of motivation and activity 
as the desired goal draws nearer. Ap- 
proach and avoidance gradients are 
distinguished depending on whether the 
goal is respectively positive or negative. 


Gradient, a regular quantitative change 
in the magnitude of some property or 
index (e.g. gradient of stimulus) (see 
Taxis). 


Graphology. the doctrine of handwrit- 
ing as a variety of expressive move- 
ments allowing to discern the character- 
istics and psychic state of the writer 
reflected in it. The view of hand- 
writing as a distinct expression of man’s 
nature goes back to antiquity (Aristot- 
le. ‘Theophrastus, et al.) The term 
“G." was introduced by Jean-Hippolyte 
Michon i the second half of the [9th 
century. The idea that a study of hand- 
writing can help diagnow personality 
traits of complex origin and structure 
has not been scientifivally substantiated; 


neither were the attempts suce sful 
to trace direct correlations betwe 
the graphic elements of handwriting 
and a person's character traits and life 
story, allegedly expressed in it, There 
is authentic proof that the writer's 
emotional state and certain typological 
properties of higher neural activity 
alfect handwriting. Elements of graph- 
ological analysis in combination with 
other techniques are sometimes used 
in research into problems of differ- 
ential psychology and psychophys- 
iology. There are data showing that 
the handwriting of persons suffering 
from certain mental illnesses acquires 
characteristic features. Thus the hand- 
writing of a schizophrenic is often 
excessively fanciful, which makes its 
study helpful from the diagnostic point 
of view. In criminalistics, graphology is 
used for the identification of an indi- 
vidual, e.g. of the author of a docu- 
ment by comparative study of the 
graphological traits found in a docu- 
ment whose author is not known with 
the graphological traits contained in 


samples writen by suspects (legal 
graphology). 


Graphomania. obsessive compulsion to 
write unsupported by the ability thi 
occupation requires. 


unit differentiated 
from the social whole on the basis 
of a certain characteristic (class af- 
filiation, the fact or nature of joint 
. the level of development of 
vonal relationships, features of 
organisation, etc.). G's are classified 
correspondingly: conventional and large 


Group, a soctal 


us 


and small G's (see Group, Large: 
Group, Small), organised and non- 
organised G's; official and unofficial 
G's |see Group, Official (formal), 
and Group, unofficial (informal) |: 
membership and reference G's; G's with 
high (collectives) and low (corpora- 
tions, G., diffuse) development level. 
Social psychology views G's as the 
subject of activity through which the 
G. is included into the system of social 
relations, The basic parameters of G's 
traditionally studied by social psychol- 
ogy are composition (membership); 
structure (the structure of communica- 
tions, relations of leadership and sub- 
ordination, the distribution of roles, 
etc.), G. processes Ginterpersonal rela- 
tions); the dynamics of G. norms (see 
Group Norms) and values, the level 
of group development (see Col- 
lective). 


Group Behaviour of Animals, coor- 
dinated joint actions of animals (many 
higher invertebra and vertebrates) 
performed while living in communities, 
ie. permanent or temporary associa- 
tions (herds, flocks, families). G.B. of 
A. includes all forms of inter-individual 
relations between animals (mating 
partners, parents and the young, etc.) 
and always takes place under condi- 
tions of communication among mem- 
bers of the community (see Communica- 
tion, Animal), The more developed 
forms of communities are characterised 
by a more or less stable member- 
ship. An important element of G.B. 
of A. is the so-called aggressiveness of 
animals, ie. actions directed against 
olher representatives of the species (or 


animals equated with them). The intra- 
species struggle for the leading posi- 
tion in the community, a sleeping or 
resting place, food, nesting sites (see 
Territorial Behaviour of Animals). 
mating partner, etc. but it rarely as- 
sumes the form of genuine fighting 
(with a possible death of one of the 
adversaries). As a cule, it is “pretend- 
ed”, “ritualised"” contest. Elements of 
aggressiveness (“commanding respect”) 
form part of animal courting behav- 
jour. As distinct. from retationships 
among people and their joint actions, 
which are determined by social and 
historical factors, animal group behav- 
iour remains entirely within the frame- 
work of biological laws thus falling 
within a qualitatively different category 
of phenomena. 


Group Cohesion, a quality characteris- 
ing the strength, unity and stability 
of personal interactions and relation- 
ships in a group. In Western social 
psychology, the school of group dyna- 
mics launched G.C. studies based on 
the concept that a group is to be 
understood as a psychological unit 
based on a system of emotional and 
interpersonal bonds (Leon Festinger). 
Accordingly, a cohesive group was con: 
sidered that which “strongly attracts’ 
all its participants. G.C. was also imer- 
preted as something that makes a given 
group attractive and useful for the 
individual member (D. Cartwright and 
Alvin Zander). This resulted in two 
approaches to assessing G.C., viz. 
(a) by estimating the mutual emotion- 
al attractiveness of group members 
(the more persons in a group like each 
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other. the higher the G.C.); and cb) 
through emotional assessment of the 
group by its members (ihe more they 
are satisfied with the group, the higher 
the G.C.). Some G.C. sessments look 
group consensus into ac aunt, Sach 

metry suggested a special G.C. under, 
the quonent obtained by dividing the 
number of mutual choices made by 
the group members during sociometric 
studs by the maximally possible 
number of choices. Soviet social psy- 
cholog: understands, as the value- 
ortentational and abje tevalue unity. 


Group Compatibility. a socio-psycho- 
logical = group characteristics that 
manifests self in the ability of group 
members ty coordinate their achons 
nd optimise their relationships mn var- 
ious types of jomt activities, A requisite 
for creating a favourable psychological 
climate ina collective ix to establish 
GC. In a developed collective, GC. 
invelves a tuerarchy of levels (Artur 
Petrovsky). The lower level implies 
mychoph ysiological compatibility of 
temperaments and coordination of sen- 
sormmotor acts. The next level implies 
coordination of functional-role expecta- 
tons, Le. the group members’ ide: 
about what, how, with whom, and in 
what sequence they must do when 
solving a cofimoen problem. The top 
G.C. level implies value orientational 
unity and adequate responsibility for 
successes and failures. 


Group Consensus, unity of views char- 
avleriing people making up a group. 
The term “G.C.", introduced by Thea: 
dare Newcomb, means that members of 


ave identical views of the 


a given group hh 
x Vutitudes, tn tine 


world, positions ane 
with the concepl which emerged on 


the bass of interactions, GG. ow 
established 10 the course of direct 


INTE FACHONS, through mute 1 accept: 
by the group members ol each 


ance 
Others stances andl roles. The GC. 
concept asserts that diferent individ- 
groups gradually 
SS given 
and 


vals combined 
begin spontaneously to as 
situations, events, phenomena, 
social objects in’ the same 
Within this concept, the significant 
of joint, socially valuable activi 
lies and group cohesion have not been 
distinguished. Soviet social psychology 
Ireats. GC, as value-orientational 


unity 


Group Decision-Making, the choice of 
a solution from among a range of 
alternatives made by a group under 
the conditions of information exchange 
when solving a common task. The 
procedure of G.D.-M. necessarily im- 
plies coordination of opinions of group 
members as distine! from group discus- 
sion, which is usually regarded as pre 
eding G.D-M. In some cases, G.D.-M. 
is used under the conditions of restrict- 
ed information exchange, when mem- 
of the group may only state their 
decisions. G.D.-M. should 
be distinguished from the transition 
from individual decisions (see Dect 
vion-Making) to group ones taking 
place without the participants’ intec- 
action, Experimental study of the pro- 
cess of G.D.-M. way begun by Kurt 
Lewin, who examined the influence of 
group discussion on the decisions reach- 
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ed. His school discovered the risky 
shift’ and group polarisation, which 
show that group decisions cannot be 
reduced to a sum of individual deci- 
sions but are a specific product of 
group interaction, Some data testify 
to a higher quality of group decisions 
as compared to individual ones. AC 
the same time, it has been noted that 
the discussion may give rise to certain 
deformations (specifically, a risky shift) 
which impair the quality of group deci- 
sions. Investigating the relative value of 
group and individual decision-making. 
Western psychologists ignore the level 
of group development, which has to 
be reckoned with when evaluating and 
analysing the results of research into 
the questions of G.D.-M. 


Group, Diffuse, a social unit marked 
by the nce of cohesion as-a_vulue- 
orientational walty-md of joint activ- 
ities capable-of mediating relations of 


tical trend, US social psychology (neo- 
behaviourism, cognitive, psychoanalyt- 


ical, the interactionist orientations), 
concentrate mainly on research into 
problems of smal! groups (see Group, 
Small), spec lly, laboratory ana- 


logues of G's, D., i.e. persons accidentally 


brought together for participation in 
a psychological experiment. The con- 
clusions drawn as a result of the 
experiment in a G.,D. are extrapolated 
without Proper justification” 7 he 
‘small groups irrespective of their devel- 
opment level (see Level of Group 
Development). Soviet psychological 
research has shown that the socio- 
psychological laws and regularities 


discovered as a result of the study of 
G's, D. are not valid for groups with 
a high development fevel (see Col- 
lective). 


Group Discussion, Method of, (1) a 
method of organising joint activities 
of collectives aiming at speedy and effi- 
cient’ group problem solving; (2) a 
technique which uses the system of 
logically substantiated arguments in 
order to influence the opinions, posi- 
tions and attitudes of the participants 
in a discussion in the process of direct 
communication (1), The use of G.D..M. 
allows: to give the participants, by 
confronting opposite positions, a chance 
to see the various aspects of the 
problem to specify and clarify posi- 
tions, which reduces the resistance to 
new information; to smooth away 
hidden conflicts, since open statements 
provide an opportunity to remove emo- 
tional bias when assessing the partners’ 
stand; to reach a group decision grant- 
ing it the status of group norm (if 
the decision is approved by all partic- 
ipants, group normalisation occurs, if 
not. group polarisation results); to_use 
the mechanism of placing and accept- 
ing responsibility thus enhancing the 
Participants’ involvement in the subse- 
quent implementation of group deci- 
sions; to raise the effi y of the 
contribution and the interest of the 
participants in the discussion in ful- 
filling the group task by giving them 
a chance to display their competence 
thus gratifying their need for recogni- 
tion and respect. Different forms of 
organising group discussion exist, from 
ordinary production conferences to spe- 
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cially prepared forms, such as the 
“brain storming”. G.D..M. may be used 
in the course of any joint activities 
requiring coordinated group action: 
induary, science, group psychotherapy 
(see Psychotherapy, Group). 


Group Dynamics, a trend in socio- 
Psychological research founded by the 
US psychologist Kurt Lewin. The chief 
Object of research is the small group 
(see Group, Small), The term "G.D." 
1s used to convey different’ meanings: 
(1) ta denote a trend investigating 
mall groups alung the principles of 
Gestalt’ Psychology; (2) 10 describe 
the processes occurring in the group 
aso grows and changes: (3) to 
describe the cause-and-effect relution- 
ships explaining these processes: (4) to 
point out the set of methods used to 
Mudy socul attitudes and interpersonal 
relations in 3 group. Besides the prob- 
lems listed above, G.D, investigates 
the correlanon between individual and 
Froup) motivation, inter and intra. 
group conflicts, leadersiup, ete. The 
Primary obyect of research in G.D. 
wes the diffuse group (see Group, 
Muse). The principal method was 
aging Iahoratory situations with pre- 
wl parameters, Soviet Mychology is 
tvestiganing the problems, falling 
within the G.D. range from the Posi- 
fon af the theory of the collective. 


Group Formation, a Process ins the 
courve of which a Previously accidental 
SRercRation of individuals turny into 
3 separate isolated small Rroup (see 
Ciraup, Small) with a certain structure 
and typological characteristics (val. 


lective, corporation, etc.). A specific 
type of G.F. is callective formation. 
Western psychologists, who do not con- 
sider the collective an object of re- 
search in its own right and take no 
account of the principle of work- 
mediated interpersonal relations, re- 
gards G.F. as a socio-psychological 
Phenomenon governed by the general 
rules and laws of group dynamics. 
is maintained that G.F. starts when 
a certain number of people motivated 
by individual needs display a striving 
for a common goal, The process is 
completed when such interpersonal re- 
lations are formed (see Interpersonal 
Relations) which are necessary for 
attaining this goal. Three main group- 
factors are distinguished: coin- 
of individual interests; people's 
spatial and temporal proximity: and 
the presence of a stressful situation 
(see Stress) threatening their personal 
well-being and prompting them to 
unite. This interpretation, which pro- 
coeds from recognition. slistci ly_indi- 

ualjstic interests oF group members. 
applies to eames with a low 
level of group development and is 
therefore invalid for the processes of 
collective formation. 


Group Integration, the coordination, 
order and stability of a system of inter- 
group processes. revealed in a 
nuous life of the group. 
which implies a rather stable reproduc- 
tion of the psychological components 
of intergroup activ ies, @ certain degree 
of autonomy. G.l. is a necessary re- 
quisite for the stable functioning and 
the very existence of the group; the 
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lack of integrative properties inevitably 
leads to the disintegration of any social 
unit. Being the result and distinct re- 
flection of the stable reproduction of 
a system of intergroup activities, G.I. 
is reflected in certain states of its 
structures. Integration processes are 
distinguished by the fact that in usual 
conditions they are “hidden” in’ the 
everyday functioning of the group and 
show signs of their existence only when 
overcoming sudden impedements and 
neutralising erupting discord. Integra- 
tion processes are intended to counter- 
act internal and external perturbations: 
threatening the integrity of the group 
and 10 secure its preservation by trans- 
forming its initial components. The 
genetic sources of G.I. lie in’ socially 
conditioned joint activities, 


Group, Large—(1) a social unit em- 
bracing a considerable number of 
People acting together in socially mean- 
ingful situations; (2) a conventional 
community of individuals differentiated 
ax a whole on the basis of certain 
characteristics (class, nationality, sex, 
age, etc.). G’s, L.. embrace people living 
in the sume state, nations, ethnic groups, 
classes, parties, professional /trade and 
other organisations, social movements, 
age cohorts, mass media audiences, 
bodies of employees at enterprises and 
organisations numbering hundreds and 
thousands of people, etc, The specific 
regulator of the behaviour of the 
members of a G.L. are social relations 
determining the group's way of life, 
including goals, interests, values, needs, 
culture, traditions, morals, customs, and 
typical forms of the indivilual’s respon- 


se to social situations and events. Major 
G's, L. include classes, whose profound 
scientific analysis is contained in the 
works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 


Group Normalisation, see Group Po- 
larisation. 


Group Norms, standards of behaviour 
accepted in a given community and 
governing human relationship. Observ- 
ance of GN. is a “requisté for 
effective interaction of individuals in 
the course of joint activity and com- 
munication (1), When a subject com- 
plies with social norms reflected in G.N.. 
this makes him socially responsible for 
his behaviour. G.N. fulfil regulative, 
evaluative, stabilising, and other func- 
tions associated with human relation- 
ships in social groups. G.N. allow a per- 
son to assess his own and other 
people’s actions, compare them with 
models, choose the necessary forms of 
behaviour and drop out those unac- 
ceptable to a given community, and 
guide and control his relations with 
other people. The functioning of G.N. 
is directly connected with social control 
(see Control Social) of group and 
individual activity. Any organised com- 
munity of people existing for a fairly 
long time would develop for themselves 
and be guided by a definite system of 
specie group norms. A uniform and 
unambiguous response by the group 
members to individual actions differing 
from the behaviour of most of the 
other members would signify the pre- 
sence of G.N. G.N. establish the basic 
elements that govern socio-psycholog- 
ical processes in a given group, viz. 
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human relations, rights and duties, 
possible versions of intragroup behav- 
iour, and the content and admissible 
bounds of sanctions against persons 
whose behaviour is noticeably deviant 
from established norms. One can only 
understand relations between individ- 
uals in a group when he knows what 
G.N. they accept and reject, and 
why. 


Group, Official (Formal), a social unit 
having a legal status, whose members 
are united under conditions of the 
social division of labour by socially 
determined activities which organise 
their work, A G.O.(F.) always has 
a normative. hierarchical structure or 
Status system. The relative structural 
rigidity is a necessary condition of 
successfully dealing with problems set 
before it, Under certain conditions, 
this may hamper their solution (for 
instance, when the goals of group activ- 
ity are undergoing a substantial change) 
and frequently leads to the emer- 
gence of temporary informal groups 
(see Group, Unofficial), which make 
up for the insufficient flexibility of the 
G.0.(F.). In certain cases, this may 
result in the restructuring of the 
G.OMF.). 


Group Orderliness, the capability of a 
group as a collective subject of joint 
activities for active reorganisation of 
unorganised group states into organ- 
wed, structured ones. G.O. is manifested 
in ability to independently create 
an organisation in an uncertain situa- 
tion and to combine the initiative and 
varicty of forms of individual behaviour 


with stable unity of action in achiev- 
ing the group goal, The nature of G.O. 
under exceptional, sfress conditions 
may serve as a criterion for assessing 
that organisation, viz (1) the ability 
of a group to independently plan the 
steps of reaching its goals and to dis- 
tribute the forthcoming work among 
its members; (2) the high discipline 
of group members in fulfilling the tasks 
entrusted to them; (3) the ability of 
a group to effectively control and cor- 
rect individual actions, and to suppress 
manifestations of disorganisation, and 
(4) the ability of a group in a relativ- 
ely short time to summate the work 
performed by its members, to ensure 
the general purposefulness of interac- 
tion, etc. (See Group Integration: 
Harmony in Work), 


Group Polarisation, a socio-psycholog- 
ical phenomenon appearing when pre- 
vious differences of opinion between 
group members are not only evened 
out in the group discussion but on the 
contrary exacerbate to split the group 
into two groupings holding diametrical- 
ly opposite views. In such cases, com- 
Promise opinions as it were disappear 
giving way to extreme ones. G.P. also 
implies an extremisation of group deci- 
sions (see Group Decision-Making) or 
opinions as compared to averaged de- 
cisions or opinions. The extent of G.P. 
is the greater the farther the initial 
preferences of group members are 
removed from average values. A partic- 
ular case of G.P. is the risky shift. 
G.P. may arise outside open discussion 
as a result of regular exchange of 
opinions among participants in joint 


activities and lead to the formation of 
groupings holding diametrically op- 


posed positions, In its extreme form, G.P. 


is expressive of the state of intra- 
group conflict, The phenomenon op- 
posite to group polarisation is group 
normalisation, It occurs in the course 
of a discussion or outside it when 
initially diverging opinions converge 
and the number of extreme opinions 
decreases while the number of averaged 
ones increases. 


Group, Reference, a real or imaginary 
social unit whose norms, values and 
opinions provide a frame of reference 
for the indi al’s behaviour. By and 
large, G's, R. perform two main func- 
tions: normative and comparative. The 
normative function finds expression in 
motivational processes (see Mofiva- 
tion): G's, R. act as a source of norms 
of behaviour and value orientations 
for the individual. The comparative 
function is reflected in perceptual 
processes (see Social Perception): 
G's, R. act as the standard which allows 
the individual to evaluate himself and 
others. Correspondingly, G's.R. are sub- 
divided into normative and compara- 
tive, but both functions may be fulfilled 
by the same group. Also distinguished 
are positive and negalive G’s,R (see 
Object of Reference Relations). In 
developed socialist society the most 
important positive G..R. is, as a rule, 
the work collective which provides 
the personality with frame of refer- 
ence. 


Group, Small, a relatively restricted 
social unit comprising individuals per- 


sonally communicating and interacting. 
A particularly intensive investigation of 
G's, S. is conducted within the group 
dynamics school, one of the trends in 
Western social psychology. lt regards 
the structure of a G.,S. as one of its 
basic characteristics, ie. differentiated 
system of mutually regulated elements 
and relations, which include: the system 
of interpersonal interactions, the dis- 
tribution among participants of the 
information of roles, positions, views, 
opinions, evaluations and influence 
(see Leadership). A feature of a 
G..S. is involvement of all its members 
into interpersonal relations, which al- 
lows each of them to feel part of the 
group (experience the “us” feeling). 
Soviet psychology studies the structure 
and phenomena occurring in a G..S. 
as dependent on the system of social 
relations into which it is included, 
and on the content of the activity 
which mediates group processes (see 
Collective). 


Group, Unofficial (Informal), a social 
unit which has all group characteristics 
(an established system of interper- 
sonal relations, joint activities, the 
feeling of belonging to a group, etc.) 
but no legal status. Depending on the 
type of activity uniting members of the 
G.,U.(1.) they are subdivided into 
professionally and non-professionally 
oriented groups. With reference to the 
form of their existence, they can act 
as isolated units or emerge within of- 
heial groups [see Group, Official 
(Formal) |. Brought together by com- 
mon interests lying outside the profes- 
sional field, G’s,U.(1.) exist in the form 
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of clubs, sports sections, societies, etc. 
G’s.U.(L.) united by professional inter- 
ests often function as collectives of 
creative workers (e.g. the so-called 
invisible colleges— informal associations 
of scientists eniployed by different or- 
ganisations but maintaining contacts 
with colleagues researching into the 
same set of problems). Members of all 
G's.U.AL) are united by friendly 
feelings, mutual liking, emotional at- 
traction, understanding and respect, 
which frequently exerts a beneficial 
influence on relationships within the of- 
ficial groups of which such an informal 
group makes a part. 


Habituation (in psy- 
chophisiology), neg- 
alive training result- 
ing in the absence of 
Traction to_a_given 
Stimulus, Very. gen- 
erally, H. involves a 
gradual decrease of the reaction mag- 
nitude as a result of repeated stimula- 
hon, He differs from futigue and ex- 
haustion in that the reaction may be 
evoked uguin by merely changing the 
Mimulus, H. manifests itself most 


distinctly in the orientating reflex 
system, 


Hallucinations, pathological _disturban- 
ces of perception activity resulting in 
the p OF objects which at the 
moment do not affect relevant sense 
organs. H. arise spontaneously as a 
consequence of involuntary outward 
Projection of images, und their localisa- 


tion in time and space which resulis 
in their perception as extent, 


Halo Effect, a general impression 
about the way a person's actions and 
Personal qualities are perceived under 
shortage of information about that 
person, When the initial impression 
forms and develops, H.E. may take 
the form of positive bias (“positive 
halo") and negative bias (“negative 
halo"). For instance, if the first im- 
pression is generally favourable, the 
person's entire behaviour and all his 
features and actions would be reas- 
sessed positively to distinguish and 
exaggerate chiefly positive elements 
whilst underestimating or ignoring neg- 
ative ones. If the first general impres- 
sion about a given person proves nega- 
tive, then even his positive qualities 
and actions would subsequently be 
either totally unnoticed or underesti- 
mated against the background of exag- 
gerated attention to his shortcomings. 
Like many other phenomena of 
perception, HE. is based on at 
isms that allow to categorise, 

and select social information essential 
for the success of given activity when 
there is shortage of relevant evidence. 


Harmony in Work,_a degree of coor- 
dination in_interindivi interaction 
during some specific joint activities. 
H. in W. is characterised by high 
Productivity of jointly working  indi- 
viduals, who are quite satisfed with 
the process and result of their work. 


Hatred, a stable and active negative 
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human feeling directed at phenomena 
that are counter to one's individual 
needs, convictions, and values. H. can 
evoke not only a corresponding assess- 
ment of its object, but also high acti 
vity aimed against it, The forming 
of H. is normally preceded by acute 
dissatisfaction caused by an undesirable 
course of events, or by systematic ac- 
cumulation of weaker influences of the 
source of negative emotional expe- 
riences, in such cases, the real or 
imaginary cause of these events be- 
comes the object of H. In educational 
practice, the forming of H. is controlled 
by -revealing the essence and causes 
_of .yndesirable phenomena. To impede 
the development of undesirable H., the 
individual counters it with his moral 
convictions, and also with his awareness 
that unpleasant events are objectively 
inevitable. In concrete historical terms, 
y justi (eg. H. of the 
oppressed for their oppressors) plays 
a markedly positive role to become 
a meaningful motive for participation 
in political movements and revolution- 
ary struggle. 


Higher Mental Functions, complex, 
systems mental processes of social 
origin that form during one's lifetime. 
H.M.F. are a major concept in modern 
psychology introduced by Lev Vygotsky 
and further developed by Alexander 
Luria and other Soviet psychvlogists. 
The idea that H.M.F, are socially 
conditioned mental formations — or 
Conscious forms of mental activity is 
essentially based on the tenets of 
Marxist psychology concerning the so- 
cio-historical origin of human psyche 


and the leading role of labour in form- 
ing human consciousness. As systems, 
H.M.F. involve highly flexible and 
interchangeable components. By devel- 
oping the theory of H.M.F., psychol- 
ogists could substantiate the tenet 
concerning the basic possibility of re- 
storing impaired mental functions by 
restructuring the functional systems. 
that constitute their — physiological 
foundation. In this case, they dis 
guish intrasystemic and intersystemic 
restructuring of functional systems (the 
transfer of a process to a higher, 
conscious level; the replacement of a 
fallen-out link in the functional system 
with a new one, -). The forming 
of H.M.F. is characterised by the fact 
that they initially exist as a form of 
interaction between people, and only 
later as a totally inner (intrapsycho- 
logical) process. The transformation 
of external functional means into inner 
psychological ones is termed interiori- 
sation. Another important feature of 
the development: of H.M.F. is that 
they become gradually “compressed” 
and automatic. In the initial stages of 
development, H.M.F. represent a broad 
form of objective activity that relies on 
relatively elementary sensory and motor 
processes; subsequently, this activity is 
“compressed” to assume the nature of 
automatised mental actions, and the 
H.M.F. psychological structure simul- 
taneously changes, too. Psychophy- 
siologically, H.M.F. are based on com- 
plex functional systems involving a large 
number of afferent and efferent links 
(see Afferent Synthes Effectors). 
Some links in the functional system are 
strictly “allotted” to definite brain 
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Structures, while the rest are highly 
flexible and interchangeable, this being 
the factor underlying the restructuring 
mechanism of the functional system as 
a whole. Thus, each H.M.F. is asso- 
ciated with the work of not just one 
“brain centre", and not with the whole 
brain as a single uniform entity, but 
is caused by the brain's systems activ- 
ity, in which various brain structures 
are differently involved (see Localisa- 
tion of Higher Mental Functions). 


Historical Psychology, see Sociogene- 
sis. 


Historiography of Psychology, the total- 
ity of studies whose subject-matter is 
the history of psychology. In the 19th 
century, only a few works appeared 
in this field. In the 20th century, it 
has evolved into a particular trend 
which is quite substantially represented 
abroad in the works by E.Y. Boring 
(USA), Ludwig Pongratz (FRG), and 
others. In the USSR, the basic problems 
of the history of psychology are covered 
from the standpoint of the Marxist 
methodology in the studies by Boris 
Ananyev, Lyudmila Antsyferova, Yele- 
na Budilova, Artur Petrovsky, Boris 
Teplov, Ovsep Tutunjan, Michail Yaro- 
shevsky, and others. H. of P. sees its 
task as reconstruction of the past 
with the aim of working out a general 
theory of the evolution of psychological 
ideas, revealing the conditions and 
causes of this evolution —(socio- 
cultural and personal), the conformity 
to the laws and methods of obtaining 
new knowledge on mental reality, the 


interaction of science and social prac- 
tice. 


History of Psychology. The first 

scientific notions concerning man’s 

psyche appeared in the ancient world 

(india, China, Egypt, Babilon, Greece, 

Georgia) within philosophy as a coun- 

terbalance of the religious tenet treat- 

ing the soul as a particular entity 

connected with the body in an external 

and fortuitous manner, The develop- 

ment of these notions stimulated the 
requirements of the social practice, 
cure and education. Ancient physicians 
established that the brain is the organ 
of the psyche and elaborated the teach- 
ing on temperaments. This natural 
scientific trend was closely connected 
with the treatment of the human soul 
as a material (heat, air, etc.) particle 
of cosmos moving according to its 
own eternal and inevitable laws. In 
idealistic concepts, the soul was set 
apart from the body and was recog- 
nised as immortal. The teaching of Aris- 
totle was the summit of psychology in 
the ancient world (treatises “On the 
Soul", “On the Origins of Animals”, 
etc.). He interpreted the soul as a form 
of organisation of the material body 
capable of life, rather than a matter or 
an incorporeal entity. Aristotle set 
forth the first system of psychological 
notions elaborated on the basis of ob- 
jecti Ji¢. methods, In the 
‘Heltenistic period, the soul turns from 
the principle of life in general into 
a principle of its certain manifesta- 
tions: the psychic is separated from the 
general biologic. In feudal times, the 
development of the positive cognition 
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of psyche was sharply curtailed but 
not stopped altogether. The ideas of 
progressive physicians and thinkers of 
the Arabic-speaking world (Ibn-Sina, 
Tbn al-Hassan, Ibn-Roshd and others) 
paved the way for the subsequent 
flourishing of natural, scientific psy- 
chology in Western Europe, where, 
with the emergence of capitalism, an 
urge was growing to examine man 
experimentally as a natural being 
whose behaviour is subject to the laws 
of nature (Leonardo da Vinci, Juan 
Vives, Huarte de San Juan, and 
others). The era of bourgeois revolu- 
tions and the triumph of a new, 
materialistic world-view engendered a 
totally new approach to the study of 
mental activity, at that stage explained 
and studied from the positions of 
strict. determinism. Socio-economic 
transformations stimulated progress in 
psychological thinking which had been 
enriched by a number of fundamen: tay 
categories. Descartes discovered the 
reflectory nature of behaviour (see 
Reflex), and transformed the notion 
of the soul into a non-theological notion 
of consciousness as a direct knowledge 
of the subject about his own mental 
acts, This era saw the emergence of 
a number of important scientific 
theories: of association as a natural 
link between psychic phenomena deter- 
mined by links between body phenom- 
ena (Descartes, T. Hobbs); of affects 
(Spinoza); of apperception and the 
unconscious (Gottfried Leibniz); of 
the origin of knowledge from the indi- 
vidual sensual experience (John Lo- 
cke). The specific scientific elabora- 
tion of the principle of association by 


the British physician David Harley 
made this principle, for a century 
and a half, the basic explanatory con- 
cept in psychology. The psychological 
ideas of Denis Diderot, Russian scientists 
Mikhail Lomonosov, Alexander Ra- 
dishchey, and other progressive think- 
ers developed within the bounds of a 
materialist world outlook. In the 19th 
century, psychology gave rise to ex- 
perimental methods of study of mental 
functions, and the first attempts were 
made to introduce in the analysis of 
these functions quantitive assessments 
(Ernst’ Weber, Gustav Fechner, 
Hermann Helmholtz, and others). 
Darvinism proved the necessity of 
studying psychic functions as a real 
factor in the development of biological 
systems. By the 1870s-'80s, psychology 
became an independent field of 
knowledge distinct from philosophy 
and physiology. Special experimental 

its—main centres 


_laboratories_became—i 
Qf-development. The first of them was 


organised by Wilhelm Wundt (Leip- 
zig, 1879). Similar establishments 
were set up in Russia, England, the 
USA, France, and other countries. 
Ivan Sechenov put forward a consistent 
programme for the elaboration of 
psychology on the basis of the objective 
method. His ideas engendered experi- 
mental work in the field of psychology 
in Russia (Vladimir Bekhterev, Nikolai 
Lange and others), and later on, 
through the works of Bechterev and 
Pavlov, made an impact on the elabora- 
tion of objective methods in world 
psychological science. The basic 
topics of experimental psychology at 
the initial stage were sensations and 


* The notion of con: 
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the reaction time (Franciscus Donders) 
and subsequently associations 
(Hermann Ebbinghaus), altention 
(ames Cattell), emotional states (see 
Emotions) (William James, Theodule 
Ribot), thinking and the will (Wartz- 
burg School, Alfred Binet). Differential 
poychology, whose task was to determine 
individual differences between people 
with the help of measuring methods 
(Francis Galion, Alfred Binet, Alexan- 
Lazursky, William Stern, and 
others) was taking shape, along with 
the search for general ts ties_of 


the 20th century, a crisis engendered 
by the breaking of the old_concepys. 
clousness as a it 
tality of phenomena experienced by the 
subject proved to be totally untenable. 
Stress was now laid on the orienta- 
tion of man in the environment, on 
the factors regulating behaviour which 
are concealed from consciousness. 
Behaviourism became the main trend 
Nn psychology, according 
to which psychology should not 
go any further than observing or- 
ganism’s responses to outside stim- 
uli. The dynamics of — these 
responses was conceived as a blind 
search acvidentally leading 1 a 


aiccessful action fixed by repetition 
(the trial and error method). The 
postulates of dus trend were expressed 
Watson 


by John 


inning, 
fe century Sigmund Freud's psy- 


chounalysis also emerged, according to 
which the decisive role in the organi- 
sation of man’s psyche be! to_un- 
conscious motives, NFst_of all sexual 
ones. fe Tends enriched the 
empiric and specific methodological 
basis of psychology and contributed to 
the development of its conceptual 
system (ihe categories of action, image, 
motive), However, the inadequate phil- 
osophical interpretation of — these 
achievements led 10 erroneous and 
one-sided conclusions, The attempts to 
understand from idealistic positions, the 
dependence of man's psyche on the 
world of history and culture and social 
life inevitably led to dualism, to the 
concept of “two psychologies” (Wil- 
helm Wundt, Wilhelm Dilthey, Hein- 
rich Rickert), according to which 
Psychology cannot be an integral 
science an allegedly natural 
scientif experimental — explanatory 
approach to psyche is incompatible in 
principle with the cultural historic 
“nprouch, The — psychologists who 
brought to the foreground the role of 
social factors in” regulating “human 
behaviour (lames Baldwin, John De- 
wey, George Mead, and others) also 
failed 10 elaborate a productive ap- 
Proach to the sacio-gen of the 
Personality and its psychic functions 
since sociality itself’ was interpreted 
as “pure” intercourse outside specific 
activily, 

Marxism introduced new principles into 
setentifte psychology which have pro- 
foundly affected it, Konstantin Korni- 
lov, Pavel Blonsky, Mikhail Bassov, 
and others actively supported the idea 
of restructuring psychology ona 


Hee 
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of 


lowers, Soviet psychology was insepa- 
rably linked with the development of 
research into psycho-physiology in the 
works of Ivan Pavlov, Vladimir Bekh- 
terev, Alexei Ukhtomsky, Leon Orbeli, 
Sergei’ Kravkov, Nikolai Berns! 
and others. In refuting the id 
and mechanistic (reactology, reflexol- 
ogy) influences, Soviet scientists as- 
serted in psycholugy the Marxist teach- 
ing on activity and its socio-historical 
foundation, the ideas of Lenin's theory 
of reflection, The theoretical and ex- 
perimental study of the basic problems 
of psychology was carried out by 
Alexander Luria, Alexer N. Leontyev, 
Boris Teplov, Anatoli Smirnov, Sergei 
Rubinstein, Boris Ananyey. Nikolai 
» Alexei Zaporozhets, and 


The development of psychology in the 
t world in the 1930s-"40s can 
ribed as the disintegration of 
the main schools, Behaviourist theories 
put forward the notion of intervening 
variables, ie. the factors mediating the 
motor response (the depender ris 
able) to the irritant (the independent 
variable). Phe logic of the develop- 
ment of science and the demands of 
practice led psychology to the study of 
the “central processes” occuring be- 
tween the sensory “input” and the motor 
“output” of the body system, This 
trend gained ground in the 1950s-'60s 
due to the experience accumulated 
in the use of computers. Such branches 
of psychology as cnygineering, social 
and medical psychology began to 


develop. The works of the Swiss 
psychologist Jean Piaget, why studied 
the transformation of the internal 
structure of mental activity im onto- 
gene: exerted a strong influence on 
the interpretation of mental processes. 
The attitude towards neuro-psycholo- 
gical mechanisms is also changing: 
rather than being ignored, they are 
now perceived as an inalienable part of 
the structure of behaviour (Donald 
Hebb, Karl Pribram). Psycho-analysis 
engenders neo-Freudianism, a trend 
ig the unconscious psychic me- 
chanics (see The Unconscious) with 
the operation of the socio-cultural 
factors (Karen Horney, Harry Sul 
van, Erich Fromm), which has cor- 
respondingly restructured psychothe- 
rapy. The so-called — existentialist, 
humanistic psychology, asserting that 
the study of scientific notions and 
objective methods leads to the de- 
humanisation and disintegration of 
the personality and impedes its 


development, has begun to claim 
the role of a “third force” along 
with behaviourism and Freudian- 


ism. This trend develops into undis- 
guised — irrationalism. — Dissatisfaction 
with biologistic and idealistic concepts 
has evoked a lively interest’ among 
progressive psychologists in the capi- 
talist countries towards the dialect 
materialist interpretation of the niental 
“adtivity, the aclitevements of Soviet psy- 
chology (Georges Politzer, Henri Wal- 
fon, Lucien Séve, Paul — Fraisse, 
and others). 


Homeostasis, a dynamic equilibrium 
maintained by a system by resisting 
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and external factors 
threatening (o upset it. The notion 
was originally evolved in physiology 
for the purpose of explaining the stabi- 
lity of the organism's visceral pheno- 
mena (blood, lymph) and the constancy 
of the basic physiological functions, 
which is attained through the operation 
of the self-regulatory mechanism. The 
idea was developed by the US phy- 
siologist Walter Cannon as part of the 
‘body wisdom” doctrine, the body 
being an open system constantly main- 
taining its own stability. Receiving 
signals about changes threatening the 
system, the organism switches on the 
adaptive mechanism which continues to 
operate until the equilibrium is re- 
established and its parameters return 
to their initial value. The principle 
of H. was later adopted from phy- 
siology by cybernetics and other 
sciences, including psychology, assum- 
ing a more universal significance as 
& principle of systems approach and 
autoregulation through feedback. The 
idea that every system strives to main- 
lain its stability was transferred to the 
interaction between the organism and 
the environment, Such transfer is a 
feature of, for instance, neo-behaviour- 
ism which holds that a new motor 
response is reinforced due to the or- 
ganism release from the need which 
has upset its H.: of the doctrine 
advanced by Jean Piaget, who recognis- 
ed that mental development occurs in 
the process of the individual's adjust- 
ment to the environment; of Kurt Le- 
win's concept of “held”, according to 
which motivation arises in an imbal- 
anced “system of tensions”; of Gestalt 


the internal 


that when- 


psychology, which maintai 
ever the equilibrium between the 
elements of the mental system i 
disturbed it strives to re-estab ish it. 
Explaining the phenomenon of auto- 
regulation, the principle of H. fails, 
however, to reveal the source of al- 
teralions in the mind and its acti- 


vities. 


Hope, an emotional experience arising 
when the subject anticipates a certain 
desired event. H. reflects an apprehend- 
ed likelihood of its actualisation. Its 
formation is explained by the cognition 
of the objective causes upon which 
the anticipated events are dependent, 
or on the basis of subjective emotional 
experience (feelings of joy. failure, 
etc.) accumulated in similar situations 
in the past. By predicting the possible 
course of events in given circumstances, 
H. plays a role of an internal regulator 
of activity which helps the subject to 
determine its consequences and neces- 
sity. In case of strong motivation, H. 
may be maintained even in the absence 
of conditions that substantiate it. 


Hormic Approach, the concept advanc- 
ed by the US psychologist William 
Mcdougall who believed that the basis 
of individual and social behaviour is 
innate (instinctual) energy or “horme”, 
which determines the nature of the 
perception of objects, produces emo- 
tional arousal and directs the organism's 
mental and bodily actions towards a 
certain goal. Corresponding to each 
instinct is an emotion (e.g. the instinct 
of taking Might and the emotion of 
fear), which turns, from a brief state. 
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into a sentiment as a stable and orga- 
nised system of dispositions towards 
action, In his works Social Psychology 
(1908), and Group Mind (1920), 
Mcdougall attempted to explain social 
and mental processes by a striving 
towards a biologically meaningful goal 
inherent in the individual's psychophy- 
sical organisation, thus rejecting their 
scientific causal explanation (see Depth 
Psychology). 


Humaneness, a system of a personali- 
ty’s attitudes determined by moral 
norms and values to social objects 
(individuals, groups, living beings). 
which assumes the form of commisera- 
tion and sharing joy in the conscious- 
ness and is realised in communication 
and activity through acts of coopera- 
tion, compassion and assistance. The 
notion of H. as a social attitude includ- 
ing cognitive, affective, and conative 
components is used when analysing 
a broad range of issues involved in 
assimilating moral norms, empathy, the 
so-called helping behaviour, etc. As 
distinct from ideas of bourgeois psy- 
chologists, the notion of humaneness as 
developed by Soviet psychology has a 
concrete historical character determin- 
ed by the principles of equality and 
justice prevailing in socialist’ society. 
The notion of H. helps overcome the 
“altruism-egoism” opposition, which 
implies either a humiliating self-sacri- 
fice or self-seeking conduct. In its ad- 
vanced form, a subject's H. finds ex- 
pression in groups with a high develop- 
ment level (see Level of Group De- 
velopment), where it is a form of 
existense of such interpersonal relations 
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which imply that each member of the 
collective treats others as he does him- 
self and vice versa, proceeding from 
the goals and tasks of joint activities. 
A collective secures each personality 
not only the respect due it but also 
sets it high standards. The empyrical 
embodiment of H. is collectivist identi- 
fication (see Identification, Collectiv- 
ist). The formation of H. in ontoge- 
nesis proceeds through the development 
of the self-awareness of the child who 
comes to distinguish himself from tus 
social environment. Research has 
shown that of tremendous importance 
in the development of a child's H. 
is his joint activities first with an adult 
and later with peers. Joint activities 
create a unity of emotional experiences, 
and the changing roles in play and 
communication shapes the child's hu- 
mane attitude to significunt others; 
from direct manifestations of emotional 
responsiveness (such as commiseration 
with the unhappy and joy for the 
happy), he passes on to acts of com- 
miseration in joint activities mediated 
by moral norms. A study of the laws 
of development and establishment of 
H. as a characteristic of the personality, 
as well as of the mechanism of its 
functioning is a major objective of 
moral education and the formation of 
a harmoniously developed personality. 


Humanistic Psychology, a trend in 
Western, mainly US psychology which 
takes as its principal object the 
personality as a dynamic integral system 
with an_open vbial for self-actusli- 
sation characteristic only of man. H.P. 
is opposed, as a “third force”, to both 
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behaviourism and Freudianism which 
lay the main emphasis on the person- 
ality’s dependence upon its past exper- 
ience. H.P. maintains that an individ- 
ual's behaviour is determined by his 
present and future. According to this 
trend the main feature of the personality 
is the striving for freely realising his 
or her potentialities (Gordon Allport), 
especially creative ones (Abraham 
Maslow), strengthening self-confidence 
and attaining the “ideal self" (Carl 
Rogers). The principal part in this 
process is assigned to the motives which 
ensure, not conformist behaviour (see 
Conformity) but the growth of the 
constructive element of the human self 
whose integrity and intensity of emo- 
tional experiences are to be stimulated 
by a special form of psychotherapy. 
Rogers named it the “client-centered” 
Psychotherapy, in which the physician 
enters into a close personal relation- 
ship with the patient and regards him 
not as patient but as a client who 
assumes responsibility for solving his 
own problems. The role of the physi- 
cian is that of a counsellor creating 
a warm emotional atmosphere which 
makes it easier for the client to reor- 
ganise the structure of his self, his 
inner (phenomenal) world, attain the 
integrity of his personality and grasp 
the meaning of its existence. Opposing 
the concepts which ignore the specifi- 
cally human in the personality, the 
latter's representation by H.P. is never- 
theless inadequate and one-sided, for it 
does not- recognise that the Personality 
is shaped by socio-historical factors. 
H.P. is sometimes called existential 
psychology. 


Humour, see Sense of Humour. 


Hypermnesia, unusual, sometimes 
thological sharpening of memorising, 
retention and recall. Pathological and 
borderline cases are characterised by 
the person's ability to memorise a multi- 
tude of insignificant and 
details (railway timetables, calendar 
dates, telephone numbers, etc.) Occurs 
irrespective of a person's intellectual 
ability and is met even in feebleminded. 
May also appear in response to the 
stimulation of drugs, fever, brain in- 
juries, and electric stimulation of cer- 
tain areas of the cerebral cortex. In 
such cases, recollections assume the 
form of involuntary externally imposed 
“flashes of past experiences”. H. may 
also occur under hypnotic state and in 
ordinary dreams. {It is demonstrated 
by persons with the so-called pheno- 
menal memory—mnemonists. 


Hypnosis, temporary state of cons- 
ciousness characterised by sharp de- 
crease of its span and concentration 
on the content of suggestion. It stems 
from changes in the function of indi- 
vidual control and self-awareness. H. 
is induced by the hypnotist’s thorough 
special technique of influence (see 
Hypnotisation) or purposeful self-sug- 
gestion (see Autohypnosis), One should 
distinguish between spontaneously ma- 
nifested features of the hypnotic state 
and those induced by the hypnotist. 
The state itself is characterised by en- 
hanced  suggestibility, posthypnotic 
amnesia, involuntary forgetting the 
content of the hypnotic suggestion and 
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the very fact of hypnotisation, etc. 
While in a hypnotic state, the subject 
may display physiological and psychic 
responses unusual to him in his normal 
state of mind. They may affect the 
area of perception (positive and nega- 
live illusions); memory (forgetting or 
recalling facts and events from the 
past and more active memorisation of 
new material); affention (its higher 
concentration and distribution): think- 
ing (disturbance of the normal logic 
or greater creativity); personality 
(change of motivation, habits, mood, 
personality traits, suggestion of another 
person's image, manipulating with sub- 
Jective time). The presence of these 
changes has been confirmed by phy- 
siological and: psychological tests. Until 
the mid-19th century, the notion of H. 
was based on the assumption of special 
“fluids” or magnetic waves supposedly 
emitted by the hypnotist (Franz Mes- 
mer, 1771). It was materialistically 
considered in Ivan Pavlov’s works. 
Physiological theories regard H. as a 
specific state of the central nervous 
system—“partial sleep” (Ivan Pavlov, 
Konstantin Platonov). Psychological 
theories regard H. as changed function- 
ing of the subject's normal conscious- 
ness under unusual conditions: sugges- 
tion of motivation, atten 
tions and interpersonal ré 
used for treating alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction and smoking, and as an anaes- 
thetic in surgery, obstetrics and sto- 
matology. Psychotherapy uses the 
method of hypnoanalysis of conflicts 
and attitudes of the personality. The 
use of the H. technique makes it pos- 
sible to conduct an experimental study 


of behaviour at different levels of the 
functioning of the subject's conscious- 
ness. 


Hypnotisation, inducement of the 
hypnotic state by the hypnotist or the 
subject himself (see Aufohypnosis) 
through the use of verbal or non-verbal 
stimuli. The hypnotist using the classic 
verbal technique repeatedly or just 
once orders the subject to close his 
eyes. feel his eyelids grow heavy, relax 
and fall asleep, and then proceeds to 
other necessary suggestions producing 
corresponding movements, actions, etc. 
The non-verbal technique implies the 
use of either extremely powerful ex- 
ternal irritants or very gentle mono- 
tonous and rhythmical (sound, visual, 
tactile, thermal, etc.) ones; the subject 
is often ordered to fixate hig eyes on 
a glistening object, to concentrate on 
the hypnotist’s words and passes; the 
sound of a metronome is also frequent- 
ly used. Two varieties of H. are dist- 
inguished: the imperative one, based on 
strict directive-like injunctions of the 
hypnotist and powerful non-verbal sti- 
muli, and the cooperative variety which 
implies the-use-of gentle forms of H., 
gentle repetitive stimuli and persuasive 
verbal suggestions. In certain cultures, 
ritual dances, rhythmic sounds of mu- 
sical instruments (the beat of drums, 
tambourins) and monotonous choir 
singing are tantamount to H. The 
degree of the subject's H. is ascertained 
by special tests (“clasped hands”, “fal- 
ling forward and backward”, etc.) The 
choice of H. technique is determined 
by the individual traits of the subject 
and the hypnotist, as well as by the 
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objectives pursued by hypnosis. The 
effect of H. depends on the subject's 
susceptibility (“hypnoability”), the ade- 
quacy of the technique of the subject's 
psychophysical organisation (influenc- 
ing predominantly this or that sense 
organ), the absence of hypnophobia 
(fear of being hypnotised). 


nic Illness, a 
disorder of the pati- 
ent’s mental state 
brought on by some 
unintentional sugge- 
stion by the physi- 
cian (for example. 

some careless comment about the ill- 
ness) and conducive to neurosis. Sy- 
nonym:_a suggested illness. 


The Ideal, an object's special mode of 
being, its representation (active reflect- 
ion) in the psychological world and 
vital activity of the subject. “The 
ideal is nothing else than the mate- 
rial world reflected by the human mind 
and translated into forms of thought 
(Karl Marx). The transformation hap- 
Pens in the process of material and 
spiritual production, which, in line with 
society's requirements, engenders multi- 
farious forms of the reflection of rea- 
lity in the human brain: sensory and 
mental images, the methods of their 
construction and application, spiritual 
values and orientation. Being derived 
from the material, the I. acquires a re- 
lative independence, thereby becoming 
an active source of vital activity. Ow- 
ing to the presence of the I., man is 


capable not only of reflecting reality 
but also of transforming it both in 
his consciousness and in practice. Under 
certain conditions, the process of trans- 
formation can lead to illusory products 
of the I. that are inadequate to reality. 
The biological requisites for the 1. 
evolve in animals as the ability to pat- 
tern their behaviour off the environ- 
ment through the “model of the neces- 
sary future” (see Physiology of Acti- 
veness). However, it is only in the pro- 
cess of labour which creates objects . 
of the material and spiritual culture, 
including the language and other sign 
systems, that the brain becomes a sub- 
stratum of the I. Labour, by trans- 
forming the matter of nature, gives it 
socially meaningful forms which the 
subject perceives as generalised images 
of reality. By mastering these images 
and operating with them, the indivi- 
dual projects the goals and the means 
of his activity (see Reflection; Psyche; 
Consciousness; Interiorisation). 


Identification, (1) discerning someth- 
ing or somebody; (2) likening to so- 
mebody or something. In the first mean- 
ing, the term “I.” is used in the psycho- 
logy of cognitive processes, and also 
in engineering and juridical psycho- 
logy, where I. is understood as a pro- 
cess of comparison, collation of an 
object with another on the basis of 
a particular sign or property result- 
ing in the ascertainment of their simi- 
larity or dissimilarity. The I. process 
helps in the discernment of images, 
the formation of generalisations and 
their classification, analysis of sign 
systems, etc. When the object of I. is 
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a person, it becomes a process of qua- 
litative identification on whose basis 
a personality may be assigned to a 
particular class or type, or be recog- 
nised as unique in its own way throug- 
hout one's life. In the second meaning, 
I. is the emotional cognitive process 
of the unconscious identification of one 
subject with another subject, group, or 
model. The concept of 1. was intro- 
duced by Sigmund Freud, jally in 
interpreting the phenomena of patho- 
logical depression and, later on, with 
the aim of analysing dreams and cer- 
tain processes through which a child 
assimilates the behavioural pattern of 
significant others, forms the “super- 
ego”, assumes a female or a male role, 
etc. In modern psychology the concept 
of I. encompasses three intersecting 
areas of psychological reality: (1) the 
process of unification of the subject 
with another individual or group on 
the basis of an established emotional 
bond, as well as the incorporation as 
one’s. own of their norms, va- 
lues and standards. This may ap- 
pear as an open imitation of a mo- 
del's gestures and movements, which is 
particularly visible among preschool 
children; (2) the perception by the 
subject of another person as an exten- 
sion of himself, and projection, i.e. 
the attribution to that individual of 
one’s own personal traits, feelings and 
aspirations; (3) the mechanism of plac- 
ing oneself in the position of another in- 
dividual, which appears in the form of 
immersion, the transfer of one’s own 
ego into the space and time of another 
individual and results in the assimi- 
lation of another’s personalised mean- 


_and corresponds to. 


ings. This mechanism evokes corres- 
ponding behaviour (see Altriusm; Em- 
pathy) and the manifestation of huma- 
neness (see Identification, Collectivist; 
Personality, Alienation). 


Identification, Collectivist, an attitude 
the subject holds towards other people 
which in the nature of the value orien- 
tations determining his activities coin- 
cides with the attitude towards himself 
ectivist. prin- 
ciples. 1..C. is formed in collective in- 
teraction resulting from the practical 
assimilation of the moral norms of 
Communist morality and implies the 
rejection of altruistic all-forgiveness 
and egoistic pragmatism as regards 
one’s associates. Humaneness, care for 
each member of the collective, com- 
bined with an exactingness towards him 
are a display of 1..C. Behaviour in 
which an individual applies different 
moral norms to himself and others 
and places different requirements on 
himself and others and, proceeding 
from them, undertakes corresponding 
actions, is a violation of I.,C. princip- 
les. 1..C. incorporates moral values and 
norms of behaviour corresponding to 
the moral ideals of the Soviet people. 
It reaches its highest form in groups 
of the collective type, which are the 
basic cell of socialist society. One mani- 
festation of I.,C. is efficient group emo- 
tional identification as a form of 
interpersonal relations, which helps 
organise the activities of the members 
of the collective directed towards achi- 
eving a group goal and eliminating 
tendencies which lead to frustra- 
tion, 
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Identification Features, the sum of an 
object's properties, basing on which 
one would identify that object as per- 
taining to a certain class. A person 
may distinguish and take account of I. 
F. both consciously and unconsciously. 
In the course of ontogenetic (see Onto- 
genesis) and functional development 
of perceptual processes (see Percept- 
ion), one would continually distinguish 
new LF. and this would ensure inte- 
gral identification of complex objects 
that had not been previously perceived 
as a whole, 


Ideomotor Act, the transition from the 
idea of a muscle movement to the rea- 
lisation of this movement, i.e. the ap- 
pearance of nerve impulses ensuring 
the movement as soon as the thought 
of it emerges. I.A‘s are involuntary, 
unconscious and, as a rule, have weakly 
expressed spatial characteristics. The 
principle of 1.A. was discovered by the 
English physician, David Hartley, in 
the 18th century and later developed 
by his countryman, William Carpenter. 
Further research has shown that mo- 
tions accompanying the process of imag- 
ining @ movement cannot always be 
classified as involuntary, and that 
muscle contractions leading to parti- 
cular movements can be meaningful. 
At present there are two points of 
view regarding the |.A. psychological 
mechanism. The first is based on Ivan 
Pavlov’s notions that |.A's are controll- 
ed by effectory impulses emanating 
from certain cortical cells. The second 
view stems from the concept of a cir- 
cuit regulation of movements (N.A. 
Bernstein). 1.A’s are controlled by feed- 


back signals issued by the movement 
organs. Sensibility to muscle micro- 
movements in IA. that are impercep- 
tible to an outside observer makes it 
possible to foretell the involuntary 
movement conceived by another indi- 
vidual. 


Mlusions of Perception, an inadequate 
reflection of the object perceived and 
its properties. Sometimes the term I. of 
P. is used to denote the very configurat- 
ions of the irritants causing such in- 
adequate perception. At present the 
most widely studied 1. of P. are the 
illusory effects observed in a visual 
perception of two-dimensional contour 
ages. These “optico-geometric illu- 
sions” consist of a seeming distortion 
of the metric proportions of the frag- 
ments of an image (see Fig. 2). The 
phenomenon of bright contrast is ano- 
ther class of I. of P. For instance, a grey 
strip against a light background seems 
darker than against a black back- 
ground. There are many illusions of 
apparent movement: autokinetic move- 
ment (the chaotic movement of an 
objectively fixed source of light which 
is observed in total darkness); stro- 
boscopic movement (the impression of 
a moving object where there is rapid 
consecutive representation of two im- 
movable stimuli in a close space pro- 
ximity); and induced movement (the 
seeming movement of an objectively 
fixed object in the direction opposite 
to the movement of the surrounding 
background). One can also regard 
illusions of a non-visual nature as I. of 
P. Such is, for instance, the illusion 
of Charpentier: of two objects of equal 
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Fig. 2. 
Some Geometric Optical Ittusions 


A. Though same in reality, two central cir- 
cumferences seem to differ 

}. Of two segments equal in length, the vertical 

‘one seems longer (horizontal-vertical illusion) 

Two vertical segments are equal, but the right 

‘one seems longer (perspective illusion) 

. Segments of one oblique line seem mutually 
displaced 

allel lines seem to converge 


PA ® 


weight but different dimensions the les- 
ser one seems to be heavier. There 
are also various attitude illusions stu- 
died in detail by Dmitri Uznadze and 
his pupils. Some I. of P. have a comp- 
lex nature: for instance, in a state of 
weightlessness, unusual stmulation of 
the vestibule impedes the appraisal of 
the position of visual and acoustic 
objects. There is no common theory 
that can explain all I. of P. It is be- 
lieved that illusory effects, as was 


shown by the German scientist Her- 
mann Helmholtz, are the result of the 
work in unusual conditions of the same 
mechanisms of perception which in nor- 
mal conditions ensure its constan- 


cy. 


Image, a subjective picture of the world 
or its fragments, including the subject 
itself, other people, the spatial surround- 
ings, and the temporal sequence of 
events. From the viewpoint of the Mar- 
xist theory of cognition, I. is a form of 
reflection of objective reality. In psy- 
chology, the concept of f. is used in 
several meanings. In addition to a broad 
interpretation synonymous to the con- 
cepts “reflection” and “psyche”, 1. is 
traditionally associated with prefe- 
rentially perceptual (see Perception) 
forms of knowledge. For instance, in 
describing the development of think- 
ing in a child, one would distinguish 
the stage of visual thinking, which 
differs from earlier and later stages in 
that it is based on visual representa- 
tions and their transformations as a 
means for solving mental tasks. When 
studying ontogenetic development (see 
Ontogenesis), 1. involves interiorisation 
of schemes of action with objects 
(Jerome Bruner, Alexei Zaporozhets, 
and Jean Piaget). In his works, the 
Soviet psychologist Alexei N. Leontiev 
advanced a hypothesis that the I. of 
the world is a multi-dimensional psy- 
chological formation, whose five “qua- . 
sidimensions” include space-time coor- 
dinates and the “quasidimension” of 
meaning. The latter resultant may in 
turn be conceived, through correspond- 
ing mathematical processing (multi- 
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dimensional scaling, cluster analysis, 
etc.), in the form of diverse geometric 
models, and subjective semantic spaces. 
An important distinction between a 
“naive” and “critical” picture of the 
world, depending correspondingly on 
a@ commonsense or scientific approach 
to interpreting mental process, was 
made by representatives of Gestalt 
psychology. Detailed study of 1. is the 
subject of cognitive psychology. A sug- 
gestion was made about the existence 
of a hypothetical neurophysiological 
structure, a “visual buffer" whose acti- 
vation by sensorial information or 
evidence from long-term memory leads 
to the emergence of a visual I. Yet, 
the empirically revealed correspon- 
dence may be explained only genetical- 
ly. by the origin of the inner plan of 
activity from real objective actions. 
The difference between the two types 
of V's may be evidenced by differences 
between their subjective distinctness, 
and also by the fact that the I's of 
representations never localise in the 
outer spatial surroundings, the only 
exceptions being the so-called eidetic 
images (see Eidetism) and true hal- 
lucinations, which are caused by some 
mental disorder... These distinctions are 
occasionally weakened in the altered 
stat. of consciousness, for instance, in 
dreams and drowsy states (hypnagogic 
Vs) ‘see Sleep, Hypnosis). Conversely, 
pseudohallucinations are clearly distin- 
.aished from perceptual I's (Viktor 
Kandinsky). 


Imagmation, a mental process mani- 
festing sr: (1) construction of the image 
of the mcans and the result of the 


subject's objective activities; (2) deve- 
lopment of a programme of behaviour 
when the problem situation is unclear; 
(3) production of images which do 
not programme, but substitute activity; 
and (4) creation of images according 
to the object's description. A major 
significance of I. is in that it allows 
to visualise the result of work prior 
to starting it, and thereby to orient 
man in the course of activity. Simu- 
lation by means of I. of a model of 
the final or intermediate product of 
labour helps its objective implementa- 
tion. “At the end of every labour pro- 
cess, we get a result that already existed 
in the imagination of the labourer at 
its commencement" (Karl Marx, Ca- 
pital, Vol. 1, Progress Publishers, Mos- 
cow, 1974, p. 174). In effect, the funda- 
mental distinction of human labour 
from the instinctive behaviour of ani- 
mals is in that man conceives the. anti- 
cipated result with the aid of I. I. is 
involved in any labour process, and is 
an essential aspect of any creative acti- 
vity—the arts, designing, or science. 
In the course of activity, 1. comes out 
in unity with thinking. The involve- 
ment of I. or thinking in the process 
of activity depends on the extent to 
which the problem situation is unclear, 
and on the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of initial information about the task in 
hand. If the initial data are unknown, 
the solution of the task is basically 
subordinate to the laws of thinking; 
however, if these data are hardly ana- 
lysable, 1. mechanisms begin to operate. 
Quite often, the same task may be 
solved both by means. of I. and think- 
ing. |. is valuable in that it allows to 


make a decision in the absence of suf- 
ficient knowledge to solve the task. 
Yet, in this case, the ways for solving 
the task are often insufficiently exact, 
and this restricts 1. I. processes are 
of analytico-synthetic nature, as also 
are the processes of thinking, memory, 
and perception. I's main trend is to 
transform memory concepts to ulti- 
mately ensure the creation of an a for- 
tiori novel situation. I. mechanisms es- 
sentially transform representations to 
create new images based on already 
available ones. I. is a reflection of 
reality in novel, strange, unexpected 
combinations and associations. In I. re- 
presentations are synthesised in various 
forms, viz. in agglutination, when qua- 
lities, properties, and parts of objects 
uncombinable in reality are actually 
combined; in exaggeration, when the 
object's size is intentionally enlarged 
or diminished, or when the qualities 
of its elements are changed; in accen- 
tuation, when the object's features are 
stressed; in schematising or smoothing 
out object's distinctions, and in reveal- 
ing their similar features; and in typi- 
fying or distinguishing substantially 
recurring elements in homogeneous 
phenomena and their embodiment in 
concrete images. By degree of the im- 
plementation, one would distinguish 
passive and active I. Passive I. is 
characterised by the creation of images 
that are not materialised, or program- 
mes that are either not implemented 
or altogether unimplementable. In 
this case, I. comes out as a substitute 
of activity, as its surrogate, by means 
of which a person would dismiss the 
need to act. Passive I. may be intentio- 
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nal or unintentional. Unintentional pas- 
sive I. is observed in weakened activi- 
ties of the mind, in impaired consci-* 
ousness, in a half-sleepy state, and in 
sleep. Intentional passive 1. creates 
images (fancies) unconnected with the 
will, which in fact could help trans- 
late them into reality. Prevalence in 
I. processes of fancies is indicative of 
certain defects in personality develop- 
ment. Active I. may be creative and 
reproducive. Creative I. arising in la- 
bour assumes that a person objecti- 
fies his own images in original and 
valuable products. Creative 1. is an 
inseparable aspect of creative activity 
in engineering, the arts, etc. Repro- 
ductive I. is essentially based on the 
creation of various images correspond- 
ing to descriptions. I. is not always 
instantly actualised in practice. Quite 
often it takes the form of specific inner 
activities, whereby the person in quest- 
ion creates an image of some desi- 
rable future, i.e. indulges in day-dream- 
ing. To dream of something is a re- 
quisite for transforming reality, a mo- 
tive of activity whose final comple- 
tion has proved delayed. Fantasy is a 
synonym for I. 


Imitation, the act of following some 
example or model. I. occurs at various 
ages of individual development. Despite 
outward similarity, I. in various age 
groups conceals different psychological 
mechanisms. In infants, 1. of adult 
movements and vocal sounds repre- 
sents an attempt to establish an initial 
contextual contact. In preschool agé, 
T. is”a way to penetrate into the 
semantic structures of human activity. 
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It passes several stages and changes 
together with changes in the main ac- 
tivity at this age, viz., topical and role- 
playing games, in which the child would 
initially imitate adult characteristics si- 
mulated in a game and most open to 
him to only gradually start to imitate 
the aspects of behaviour that really 
reflect the meaning of a given situation. 
In teenagers, I. is designed to mani- 


y 

nificant Other; Referentiality) or with 
a generalised stereotype of behavioural 
and personal characteristics (see Ster- 
eotype Social). In adults, I. comes out 
as an element of learning in certain 
types of professional ectivity (sports, 
arts, efc.). 


Imitation by Animals. a specific form 
of training (see Learning by Animals) 
during communication, when one ani- 
mal follows the example of another. 
There are instinctive I. by A. reci- 
Procal stimulation (animals joining 
those feeding or birds taking wing) and 
imitational learning. In the latter case, 
innate behavioural forms would develop 
through vicarious learning (particularly 
in ontogenesis: imitation by young of 
actions of adult species). The topmost 
manifestation of imitational learning, 
Le. imitational problem solving (merely 
through observation of another individ- 
val’s actions, is seldom observed, 
mainly in experimental conditions. 1. 
by A. is an important factor of group 
behaviour. 


Immediacy Postulate, a proposition, ac- 


cording to which external irritants, by 
affecting psyche, unambiguously deter- 
mine its manifestations and related 
reactions of the subject. I.P. is based 
on the following binomial scheme of 
psychological analysis which ignores 
factors determining that psyche: effect 
on the subject's receptor (perceptual) 
systems — responses (either subjec- 
live or objective) caused by that effect. 
In the history of psychology, I.P. took 
on different forms, viz., in the prin- 
ciple of “closed natural causation” 
(Wilhelm Wundt), according to which 
mental effects are essentially based only 
on psychological causes, and the prin- 
ciple of “psychophysical interaction” 
(Gustav Fechner), which claims that an 
external physical effect would unam- 
biguously determine the sensation 
caused thereby. I.P. is most clearly 
pronounced in the behaviourist central 
scheme (stimulus — reaction). Accep- 
tance of LP. leads either to ignoring 
the subject's activity, or to its explana- 
tion by idealistically interpreted factors: 
apperception, intention, etc. In Soviet 
psychology, I.P. is overcome within the 
framework of the theory of attitude 
and the activity approach. 


Implicit Theory of Personality, (1) the 
totality of chiefly unconscious suppo- 
sitions about motives of behaviour 
and personality structure; (2) the to- 
tality of notions regarding the link 
between individual personality traits 
which form a general impression about 
a person quite often on the basis of 
sparce informatun concerning his ac- 
tions and deeds. Having discovered one 
ar several individual psychological 


traits in another person, the subject 
automatically ties them in with other 
traits incorporated in his own I.T. of 
P. and concludes that these traits must 
be typical of the other person. Despite 
its unscientific basis, the I.T. of P. exists 
as a product of common sense influenc- 
ing the perception, understanding and 
appraisal of one person by another 
and sometimes serving as a_ soci 
psychological basis for bias. In diffe- 
rent cultures L.T's of P. vary, which 
can affect understanding between 
their representatives. The 1.T. of P. 
problem is studied by methods of psy- 
chosemantics. Synonyms of the term 
“LT. of P.“ are “naive concept of 
the personality” and “the common 
sensical theory of the personality”. 


Impression (among animals), a specific 
form of learning by animals. See 
Imprinting. 


Imprinting, a special form of learning 
(see Learning by Animals) among 
higher vertebrates which fixes the 
distinctive signs of the objects of some 
innate behavioural actions of the par- 
ents (being simultaneously the carriers 
of the typical signs of the species), 
brothers and sisters, food objects (in- 
cluding animal-victims), ete. 1. occurs 
chiefly at the early stages of post-natal 
development and takes place only within 
a definite, usually very limited (“sen- 
sitive’, “critical") period of time. The 
Process of J. happens very quickly 
(often with the first encounter with 
the object of 1.) and without outside 
reinforcement. The result of I. is, as 
a rule, irreversible. 1. ensures for ani- 
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mals the protection of the descen- 
dants (the following of the parents by 
children), recognition of parents, mem- 
bers of the community, relatives, future 
sexual partners, landmarks, etc. 


Inclinations, innate anatomic and phy- 
siological peculiarities of the nervous 
system, the brain making up a natu- 
ral basis for the developments of abil- 
ities. 1. are not specific for the con- 
crete content and forms of activity; 
they are multifarious. Yet it would be 
wrong to believe that I. are abso- 
lutely “neutral” as regards future abili- 
ties. Thus, the peculiarities of the visual 
analyser would have a sure effect on 
the abilities involving the participation 
of this analyser, while the peculiarities 
of the brain's speech centres would have 
a more definite effect on the types of 
activity connected with the speech abil- 
ities. So, individual I. are somewhat 
selective and vary in relation to va- 
rious types of activity. There are consi- 
derable individual distinctions in the 
Structure of men’s brain tissue, but the 
role of such morphological distinctions 
as conditions for the development of 
mental faculties remains unclear, So- 
viet psychology began to obtain con- 
Crete scientific data on I. following the 
study of the innate properties of the 
nervous system and their significance 
for individual psychological distinc- 
tions (the school of Boris Teplov). 


Individual, (1) a man as individual na- 
tural being, a Homo sapiens, a product 
of the phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
development, as a unity of the 
innate and the acquired (see Geno- 
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type; Phenotype), as a carrier of indi- 
vidually peculiar traits (inclinations; 
drives, etc.); (2) an individual repre- 
sentative of a community of men; a so- 
cial being transgressing the bounds of 
his natural (biological) limitations, us- 
ing implements, signs and through them 
influencing his own behaviour and 
psychic processes (see Higher Mental 
Functions; Consciousness). Both mean- 
ings of the term “I.” interconnected 
and describe man as a separate and 
specific being. The most general cha- 
racteristics of I. are: the integrity of 
psychophysiological organisation: sta- 
bility in interaction with the outside 
world: activeness. The indication of 
integrity points to the systematic na- 
ture of links between multiform func- 
tions and mechanisms realising vital 
relations of 1. Stability determines the 
Preservation of the basic attitudes of 
1. towards reality, at the same time 
Presupposing the existence of elements 
of plasticity, flexibility and variability. 
L's activeness ensures his ability to 
change and dialectically combines de- 
pendence on a situation with overcom- 
ing its immediate impact. 


Individual Psychology, a trend in psy- 
choanalysis which is an offshoot of 
Freudianism and was developed by 
Alfred Adler. 1.P. proceeds from the 
supposition that the structure of the 
personality (individuality) of a child 
is formed in early childhood (before 
5 years) as a kind of a special “life 
style’ which predetermines his entire 
subsequent mental development. Be- 
cause of the underdevelopment of his 
body organs, the child experiences a 


feeling of inferiority and the goals 
he forms are an attempt to overcome 
this feeling. When these goals are re- 
alistic, the personality develops normal- 
ly; but when they are unreal, he be- 
comes neurotic and asocial. Early 
childhood is the period when a con- 
flict. arises between the inbred social 
feeling and the feeling of inferiority 
(see Complex) which brings into ac- 
tion the mechanisms of compensation 
and supercompensation. This engenders 
the striving for personal power, su- 
premacy over others and deviation from 
the socially valued norms of behaviour. 
The task of psychotherapy is to assist 
the neurotic (see Neurotism) subject 
in realising that his motives and goals 
do not correspond to reality so that 
his urge to compensate his inferiority 
can find expression in creative efforts. 
This ideas of I.P. gained currency in 
the West not only in the psychology 
of personality but also in social psy- 
chology, where they were used in group 
therapy methods (see Psychotherapy, 
Group). 1.P. also influenced the adher- 
ents of neo-Freudianism. The method- 
ological weakness of I.P. lies first of 
all in the fact that it defends the con- 
cept of the predestination of mental de- 
velopment, which is conceived teleolog- 
ically as achieving the goals originat- 
ing in the depths of the personality. 


Individual Style of Activity, a general 
characteristic of the individual psycho- 
logical peculiarities of a person which 
are formed and revealed in his activ- 
ity. LS. of A. is dependent on the 
specifics of upbringing, the psycholog- 
ical qualities of the subject determined 
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by the properties of his nervous sys- 
tem, and on the peculiarities of his in- 
clusion into constantly repeated stand- 
ard situations (in production, etc.). The 
study of LS. of A. makes it possible 
to forecast with great probability the 
effectiveness of the activity (Yevgeni 
Klimov). 


Individuality, a human being charac- 
terised by socially meaningful distinc- 
tions from other people; the distinction 
of the psyche and the personality of 
the individual, its idiosyncrasy. I. is re- 
vealed in the traits of man's tempera- 
ment, character, in the specificity of in- 
terests, the properties of the percep- 
tual processes (see Perception) and in- 
tellect, needs and capabilities. The ana- 
tomic physiological inclinations which 
are transformed in the process of edu- 
cation having a socially conditioned 
nature constitute the requisites for 
forming man’s I., which gives rise to 
a wide variety of I. manifestations. 


Induction, the movement of knowledge 
from singular assertions to general 
postulates. I. is closely connected with 
deduction. Logic treats !. as a kind of 
inference discerning perfect and imper- 
fect I. Psychology studies the develop- 
ment and deviation from inductive 
reasoning. The movement from iso- 
lated to general; knowledge is analysed 
in its determination by all mental pro- 
cesses, the structure of thinking as a 
whole. Experiments with the formation 
of artificial concepts serve as an exam- 
ple of experimental studies of inductive 
reasoning. 


Induction of Nervous Processes, the 
emergence of a nervous process with 
an opposite valence following the exist- 
ing process (consecutive induction) or 
its spatial limits (simultaneous induc- 
tion). 1. of N.P. was described by the 
English physiologist Charles Sherring- 
ton (1906). It is positive if the ini- 
tial process is inhibition followed, ac- 
cording to the laws of I. by exitation, 
and it is negative if this correlation is 
reversed. The notion was widely used 
by Ivan Pavlov to explain the regular- 
ities of higher nervous activity. 


Inductor, the subject addressing a mes- 
sage to the recipient. Synonym—com- 
municator. 


Infantilism, Personal, preservation in 
psyche and behaviour of an adult of 
traits typical of a child's age. The 
individual afflicted by infantilism (in- 
fantile) is distinguished by the immatu- 
rity of his emotional-volitional sphere 
even with a normal or accelerated level 
of physical and mental development. 
This is reflected in a lack of inde- 
pendence in decisions and actions, a 
sense of vulnerability, a low capacity 
for self-criticism, in heightened de- 
mands on others regarding care of 
him/her, and in various compensatory 
reactions (fantasies replacing real ac- 
tions, egocentrism, etc.). 


Inference, a logical form of thinking 
(see also Concept; Judgement). 1. is 
characterised by a process of logical 
reasoning by which a specific conclu- 
sion necessarily follows from a set of 
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general premises. 1. classifications are 
developed by logic, whereas psychology 
examines the developmental conditions 
of deductive (discursive) reasoning and 
its distorted forms. For instance, the 
former is studied by psychology to 
assess the extent to which an individ- 
ual trusts certain syllogistic premises 
and the conclusions derived there- 
from. 


Inferiority Complex, a central notion 
in Alfred Adler's individual psychol- 
ogy according to which, due to “de- 
fective bodily organs", a sense of his 
own inferiority is formed in a child. 
The way of overcoming this complex 
determines the individual's “life style”. 


Informant, the subject included in an 
experiment and informing the experi- 
menter (directly or through a medium, 
by a written answer) of the peculi- 
arities of his interaction with the ob- 
ject. 


Ingroup Favouritism, the desire to 
somehow favour members of one’s own 
group as compared to members of an- 
other group. I.F. may show both in 
outwardly perceived behaviour in var- 
ious situations of social interaction 
and in social perception processes (see 
Perception, Social), for instance, in 
forming attitudes, opinions, etc. relating 
to members of one’s own and other 
groups. 1.F. is the most widespread 
result’ of intergroup discrimination, 
albeit not the only one. The degree of 
LF. may be a characteristic of inter- 


group perception and intergroup inter- 
action. Unlike some foreign authors 
who postulate that LF. is essentially 
primordial, universal and inevitable in 
all conditions of intergroup interaction, 
Soviet psychologists have theoretically 
and experimentally shown that this 
phenomenon is secondary and depen- 
dent on a number of activity and social 
factors, and, notably, not typical of 
collectives, 


Inhibition, an active process inseparab- 
ly associated with excitation and lead- 
ing to delayed activity of nerve cen- 
tres or functional organs. In the for- 
mer case, I. is called central, and in the 
latter peripheral. Peripheral 1. was dis- 
covered in 1840 by Ernst Weber and 
his brother Edouard Frederic, who ob- 
tained delayed systole in rhytmic sti- 
mulation of the vagus nerve. Central I. 
was discovered by the Russian physi- 
ologist Ivan Sechenov in 1863. This 
had a profound effect on the study of 
not only neurodynamics, but also regu- 
lation of mental processes. For a long 
time, the nature of I. remained obscure. 
Physiologists initially identified it with 
Passive state or exhaustion of corres- 
ponding cells. At present, two different 
ways of cell activity inhibition have 
been revealed: I. may either result 
from activation of specific inhibitory 
structures or be caused by preliminary 
cell stimulation. I. is an essential com- 
ponent of integrative, coordinated activ- 
ity of the nervous system. The Rus- 
sian physiologis! Ivan Pavlov distin- 
guished the following two basic types 
of cortical I. in higher nervous activ- 
ity, namely, external or unconditioned 
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1,, and internal or conditioned I., differ- 
ing from each other in origin and de- 
velopment. These types of I. allow the 
body to selectively respond to environ- 
Tiénital effects and to adequately distri- 
bute such responses in time: in other 
words, together with excitation proces- 
ses they provide the body's optimal 
adaptation to continually changing en- 
vironmental conditions. 


Inhibition, Conditioned, a variety of 
cortical inhibition, which occurs in 
neural structures directly involved in 
developing a conditioned reflex when 
the conditioned signal is not rein- 
forced by an unconditioned stimulus. 
The Russian physiologist Ivan Pavlov 
distinguished four types of I.,C.: (1) ex- 
tinctive inhibition, which occurs at ex- 
tinction of a conditioned reflex; (2) 
differentiated inhibition, which occurs 
when one stimulus is continually rein- 
forced by an unconditioned reflex, and 
the other stimuli are not; (3) condi- 
tioned inhibition, which develops when 
a given isolated stimulus can still cause 
a response; and (4) delayed inhibi. 
tion, which occurs when an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus is manifested some time 
after the conditioned stimulus. 
Interaction of 1.,C. and excitation plays 
a highly important role in the adapta- 
tion of living organisms; it also en- 
sures active functioning of the brain. 
Successful development of both pro- 
cesses in ontogenesis helps form more 
complex types of generalisation in child- 
ren. In old age, all types of I.,C. are 
difficult to develop. For instance, a 
switch-over from one kind of activity 
to another one is inhibited. 


Inhibition, Proactive, an integral 
neural process that delays learning 
because the replies relating to the pre- 
ceding elements of the material inhibit 
answers relating to its subsequent ele- 
ments. The term I., P. was suggested 
in 1928 by the French psychologist 
Marcel Foucault, who relied on the 
concept of internal (conditioned) inhi- 
bition introduced by the Russian phy- 
siologiss Ivan Pavlov. Pavlov distin- 
guished it along with external inhi- 
bition (inhibition of given activity by 
orientating reflex to some external sti- 
mulus) and protective inhibition 
(which protects nerve centres from 
overexhaustion). Internal inhibition is 
observed at extinction of conditioned 
reflexes, and also when they differen- 
tiate in the forming of delayed and 
trace conditioned reflexes. The effect 
of I., P. on the reply is the stronger 
the greater the volume of the mate- 
rial learned prior to a given reproduced 
element is and the more complex and 
yet identical with the current was the 
preceding activity. Sometimes, psychol- 
ogists use the term progressive (inter- 
nal) inhibition as a synonym for 
L, P. 


Inhibition, Retroactive, an integral 
neural process that delays learning be- 
cause the replies to subsequent ele- 
ments of the memorised material pro- 
duce an inhibitory effect on answers 
relating to the preceding elements; in 
other words, the individual forgets the 
previous material under the influence 
of subsequent memorisation. The term 
1.R. was suggested in 1928 by the 
French psychologist Marcel Foucault. 
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Numerous investigations have esta- 
blished that the effect of I..R. on the 
reply becomes stronger with more nu- 
merous elements memorised after the 
element to be reproduced, and also with 
subsequent activity more complex 
than and similar to the one being repro- 
duced. The term “regressive (internal) 
inhibition” is sometimes used as a syn- 
onym for 1.,R. 


Inhibition, Social, 
italion, 


see Social Facil- 


ion, Unconditioned, a variety of 
cortical inhibition, Unlike conditioned 
inhibition, (see Inhibition, Condi- 
tioned), 1.,U. occurs spontaneously and 
involves: (1) inductive (external) inhi- 
bition, i.e. urgent termination of condi- 
tioned reflex activity under alien stimu- 
li; its biological significance is in that 
it mainly ensures orientating reaction 
to a sudden stimulus, and (2) protec- 
tive inhibition occurring under stimuli 
that excite corresponding cortical struc- 
tures (0 a Performance limit higher 
than that inherent in them and thereby 
Provide a real possibility for retaining 
or restoring that performance. 


Insight, a sudden comprehension (with- 
oul use of previous experience) of im- 
portant relationships and the structure 
of the situation as a whole which makes 
it possible to find an intelligent solu- 
tion to a problem. The concept of 1. 
was introduced by Gestalt psychology. 
In the work of the German psychol- 
ogist Wolfgang Kdhler on the instinct 
of anthropoid apes, it was contrasted 


with the behaviourist (see Behaviour - 
ism) notion of a gradual and “blind” 
learning by the trial and error meth- 
od, while in the studies of the German 
psychologists Max Wertheimer and 
Karl Duncker this concept is also ap- 
plied to describe the thought proces- 
ses of man and is interpreted as a spe- 
cial act separate from other intellec- 
tual operations. A descriptive rather 
than explanatory importance should 
be attached to the concept of I. The 
scientific interpretation of I. is con- 
nected with the recognition of the 
decisive importance of understanding 
this phenomenon, its “preparation” 
in previous behaviour and activity, 
and of the role played by the organ- 
isation of the understanding of the 
situation, particularly as applied to 
man, with the help of specific socio- 
historical means (language, various 
schemes, etc). 


Inspiration, a state of specific tension 
and upsurge of the spirit, of human 
creative excitement leading to the ari- 
sal or realisation of some scheme and 
idea for producing a work of science, 
art, or technology. 1. is characterised 
by man's elevated overall activeness, 
unusual productivity of his activities, 
awareness of readily accomplished crea- 
tive work, experience of deep emotion- 
al involvement in creative work. Ap- 
Parent unawareness of the creative 
Process during I. results from maximal 
awareness of the creative work itself; 
of extreme clarity of consciousness; of 
peculiar influx and clearing up of 
thoughts and images; and of extraor- 
dinary acuteness of memory, atten- 
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tion, and passionate will aimed at im- 
plementing the idea, Despite all its 
apparent spontaneity, |. is generally the 
result’ of intense preliminary work. 


Instinct, an evolutionally established, 
genetically determined predisposition 
of a representative of a biological spe- 
cies for carrying out a stereotyped set 
of biologically purposeful actions which 
make it possible to obtain certain re- 
sults without anticipating them and 
without preliminary instructions on 
how to achieve them. The term “I.” 
is commonly used to denote the most 
conservative and stereotyped innate 
automatisms (in animals) and little- 
realised, unconscious aspects of the pur- 
Poseful behaviour against the back- 
ground of a strong affect (in man). 
The notion of I. is closely connected 
with the idea of existence of inherited 
programmes of behaviour typical of 
a particular species which is aimed at 
satisfying the vital needs of the organ- 
ism. It can be interpreted from three 
viewpoints: (1) its genetic basis; (2) 
its neurophysiological mechanisms; and 
(3) the totality of its behavioural man- 
ifestations. Historically formed in an- 
tiquity (Chrysippus) as a kind of anti- 
thesis to the notion of intellect, by the 
early 20th century the notion of I. had 
come a long way in its development 
and concrete definition in the works of 
philosophers (Blaise Pascal, Etienne 
Condillac, Herbert Spencer), biolo- 
gists (Jean Lamarck, Charles Darwin, 
Jacques Loeb), clinicists (Pierre Janet, 
Sigmund Freud), physiologists (Char- 
les Sherrington, Ivan Pavlov), psychol- 
ogists (William Mcdougall) and natu- 
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ralist-zoologists. —(C.— Lloyd-Morgan, 
W. A Wagner). The contradictoriness 
and complexity of 1. is explained by 
the fact that from the very beginning 
this notion fused a wide gamut of fu- 
ture key scientifi cepts concerning 
behaviour— motive, image, action and 
their derivatives and components. More- 
over, this fusion took on a form 
which made it extremely difficult: to 
make their separate experimental 
control, For that reason, untill the end 
of the 1950s the concept of 1. for the 
most part, was elaborated in two, rela- 
tively isolated, directions —psycho-anal- 
ysis (Sigmund Freud and his follow- 
ers) and comparative ethology (Kon- 
rad Lorenz, Nikolaas Tinbergen). On 
the basis of vast empirical material, 
these two groups isolated in the |. struc- 
ture such functional elements as “final 
acts”, “complexes of fixed actions”, 
“substituting” forms of activity, “key 
stimuli” and “critical periods” of their 
“imprinting” (in a number of aspects 
consonant with the ideas of Ivan Pavlov 
and N.A. Bernstein). This played an 
important role in overcoming behavi- 
ourist trends. At the same time, the nar- 
row phenomenologism, and, in a num- 
ber of cases an outright reactionary 
character of the methodology of I. in- 
vestigators (lack of statis and con- 
trol, attempts to ascribe to |. a mono- 
poly role in human behaviour, claims 
on socio-biological generalisations, and 
so on) could not but erect certain bar- 
riers for assimilating the positive as- 
pects of these achievements. The suc- 
cesses scored in endocrinology, behav- 
ioural genetics, anthropology, behav- 
ioural ethology and comparative phy- 
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siology of the sensor systems have 
played a major part in the interdis- 
ciplinary integration of the notions on 
the nature of |. The discovery in the 
evolutionally most ancient. sub-cortex 
sections of the hypothalamic zones of 
“pleasure” and “pain” (James Olds, 
José Delgado), as well as recticular 
centres controlling the functions of 
breathing. sleeping, wakening, satisfy- 
ing thirst and a number of other inte- 
gral instincts of similar acts (Horace 
Magoun, and others), has also contri- 
buted to the extension of the knowledge 
about I. As a result of the synthesis of 
these data in modern psychuphysiology 
(Pyotr Anokhin, Pavel Simonov), a 
general idea has been formed of I. as 
a complex, species-determined hierar- 
chically-organised mechanism of “dis- 
charging” the dominant biological mo- 
tivations in which, with the develop- 
ment of a new cortex, the boundary 
between the innate and the acquired 
is becoming ever more relative. 


Instinctive Behaviour of Animals, the 
totality of the components of behav- 
ior serving as a basis of animal activ- 
ities inherited, inbred and common for 
all representatives of the species which 
has been formed in the process of de- 
velopment of a particular species, i.e. 
in phylogenesis. In the process of in- 
dividual development, i.c. in ontogene- 
sis, 1.B, of A. is formed in combination 
and interaction with the processes of 
learning (see Learning by Animals), 
does not need exercise, is preserved 
without periodical reinforcement and is 
notable far stability. limited individual 
changeability and autonomy in rela- 


tion to the short-term changes in the 
animal habitat, The relative “expe- 
diency” of LB. of A., directed towards 
the survival of the species and the con- 
tinuation of the genus, has developed 
as a result of natural selection. Instinc- 
tive acts forming 1.B. of A. include 
sets of precisely coordinated move- 
ments, poses, sounds, skin reactions 
(secretion, changes of coloration), etc. 
The adaptability and efficiency of 
LB. of A. is secured by “innate releas- 
ers” —neuro-sensor systems tuning in 
the analysers to the perception of “key 
stimuli", which is conducive to their 
recognition, integration of the corres- 
ponding sensations and desinhibition 
(or activation) of the nerve centres 
involved in this act. The key stimuli 
are simple signs of the biologically 
meaningful! animals, plants, objects of 
inanimate nature (their form, size, mo- 
vement, colour, smell, etc.) or space re- 
lationships, correlation of the parts, re- 
lative size, etc.). 


Instrumental Actions of Animals, a spe- 
cific form in which animals handle 
objects when one object (instrument) 
works on another object or animal. 
This results in mediated (by the in- 
strument) physical relationship between 
the animal and the affected object. 
1A. of A. are observed in few insect 
species, in birds, and in mammals 
(slightly more often in apes, for in- 
stance, when the latter smash food 
object with a stone, comb themselves 
with some foreign object, establish con- 
tact by means of some object, or throw 
an object in the direction of an ene- 
my). Sometimes, the object is prelimin- 
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arily adapted for use as an imple- 
ment. LA. of A. of highly developed 
apes contributed to the origin of labour 
activity in ancient humans. In labora- 
tory conditions, 1A. of A. are 
to study animals’ psychic capabilities, 
for instance, those pertaining to their 
intellectual faculties. 


Integrity of Perception, a property of 
perception consisting in that every 
object and, moreover, spatial objective 
situation are perceived as a stable syste- 
matic whole, even if some parts of 
that whole are unobservable (at the 
moment, say, the back side of an 
object). The problem of I. of P. was 
initially studied experimentally by re- 
presentatives of Gestalt jsychology. 
However, they presented it as the orig- 
inal Gestalt’ property determined by 
laws of consciousness. Soviet psychol- 
ogy believes that I. of P. reflects the 
integrity objectively inherent in the per- 
ceived. The image that forms during 
the reflection of reality is highly re- 
dundant, meaning that a given totality 
of image components contuins informa- 
tion not only about itself, but also about 
other components, and about the image 
as a whole. For instance, an observer 
who in certain perceptual conditions 
could see a passer's-by head and shoul- 
ders, would perceive the posture of his 
arms, torso, and even type of gait. The 
distinctness of that perception would de- 
pend on anticipation of elements that 
cannot be seen at the moment. 


Intellect, a relatively stable structure 
of the mental abilities of the individ- 
ual. A number of psychological con- 


cepts of I. identify it with a system of 
mental operations, with the style and 
strategy of problem solving, with the 
efficacy of the individual approach to 
a particular situation requiring cogni- 
tive activity combined with the cogai- 
tive style, etc. Western psychology 
usually interprets I. as a bio-psycholog- 
ical adaptation to the existing life cir- 
cumstances (Willian Stern, Jean Pia- 
get). The first attempts to study the 
productive, creative components of I. 
were made by representatives of Ge- 
stalt’ psychology (Max Wertheimer. 
Wolfgang Kohler) who elaborated the 
concept of insight. In the early 20th 
century, French psychologists Alfred 
Binet and Theodore Simon suggested 
that the level of mental giftedness should 
be established by special tests (see 
Intelligence Tests). Their works initiat- 
ed the currently widespread, pragmatic 
interpretation of I. as an ability to 
tackle specific tasks, to effectively take 
part in social and cultural life. and 
to effectively adapt oneself. In their 
interpretation, they put forward the 
idea of the existence of basic [. struc- 
tures independent of any cultural in- 
fluences. To improve diagnostic meth- 
ods. various studies have been made 
(usually by the factor analysis) of this 
structure. At the same time, different 
authors single out varying quantities of 
the basic “factors of [."—from one to 
two to 120. This fragmentation of I. into 
a multitude of components impede its 
comprehension as an integral whole. 
Soviet psychology proceeds trom the 
principle of the integrity of I. and its 
connection with personality. Much 
attention is paid to the study of inter- 
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relationship between practical and theo- 
retical I, and its dependence on the 
emotional and volitional personality 
traits. The unsoundness of racist asser- 
tions about inbred differences between 
various nations and social groups was 
exposed. Proceeding from the Marxist- 
Leninist methodology. Soviet psycholo- 
gists recognise the dependence of hu- 
man mental abilities on the sacio-eco- 
nomic conditions of life. The deter- 
mination of the content of I. and the 
peculiarities of the methods of measur- 
ing it depend on the nature of the 
corresponding cially meaningful 
sphere of activity of the individual 
(learning, production, politics, etc.). 
The term “artificial J.” is being used 
more and more frequently due to the 
successes of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution—the development of 
cybernetics, the theory of informa- 
tion, and computer technology. Com- 
parative psychology is dealing with the 
intellect of animals. 


Intellect of Animals, the highest form 
of mental activity of animals (mon- 
keys, apes and other vertebrates) cha- 
racterised by the reflection of not only 
the object components of the environ- 
ment but also their relationships and 
connections (situations). I. of A. is also 
marked by non-stereotyped solutions of 
complex problems by various means of 
transfer and use of different operations 
mastered as a result of previous indi- 
vidual experience. The transfer occurs 
due to both the similarity of objects 
and the similarity of relationships be- 
tween them. The groundwork for the 
solution of a problem is laid by spe- 


cific, preliminary actions divorced 
from any immediate biological mean- 
ing, sometimes as a search for or pre- 
paration of a tool (see Jnstrumental 
Actions of Animals). 1. of A. is practi- 
cally indivisible from complex. skills 
(see Learning by Animals) and is 
rooted in intensive and variable mani- 
pulation [see Manipulation (by Ani- 
mals)|, as well as a broad sensory 
(visual) generalisation. I. of A. is re- 
vealed in thinking, which, in animals, 
is always of a sensory-motor nature, 
is relevant to the object and finds ex- 
pression in practical analysis and syn- 
thesis of relationships to be estab- 
lished between various phenomena (and 
objects) directly perceived in a spe- 
cific situation. It is entirely biologically 
governed—the fact which determines 
its qualitative distinction from human 
thinking, with even anthropoid apes 
lacking abstract conceptual thinking 
and comprehension of basic cause- 
and-effect links. 


Intelligence Quotient (1Q), relation of 
the so-called mental age (MA) to the 
real, chronological age (CA) of a given 


Person according to the formula: 
1g= MA 100%. 


The mental age is determined by the 
results of testing with the aid of one of 
the intelligence scales (see Intelligence 
Tests), The majority of diverse tests in- 
cluded in intelligence scales comprise 
tasks the fulfilment of which implies 
the mastery of logical, logico-percep- 
tual and arithmetic operations, general 
level of information, orientation in 
practical situations, voluntary memory, 
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ete. When constructing age intelligence 
scales, a psychologist, guided by expe- 
rience and intuition, selects tasks which 
by the material they include (terms, 
notions, graphic depictions, ac.), and 
nature of the stimulated mental actions 
should be solvable by the individuals 
of the ages embraced by the scale in 
a given social community. This is usual- 
ly experimentally tested on representa- 
live age samples. The procedure of ob- 
taining the /Q is as follows. First the 
subject is given tasks which corres- 
pond to an age a year earlier than his 
own; the idea is to obtain from him, 
following a “lowering” age scale, five 
correct answers in succession. In this 
way the intellectual “base age” is re- 
corded. Further he should be set tasks 
moving “upward” on the scale until 
five incorrect answers in succession 
are received. The test ends with this. 
Then “base age" tests score is added 
to the score of correct replies. A spe- 
cial table is used to determine to which 
mental age the obtained result corres- 
ponds. After this it is calculated ac- 
cording to the /Q formula. In inter- 
preting an /Q we should bear in mind 
that this quotient does not measure 
any mental or intellectual ability that 
could be characteristic of all social com- 
munities; still less founded is the claim 
that it could be used to diagnose some 
inborn or hereditary “general gifted- 


pac in the United Stated and some 
other Western countries and are design- 
ed to reveal the extent to which sub- 


jects have mastered actions utilising 
mainly verbal, numerical and graphic 
material. The origin of I.T. is usual- 
ly associated with a series of tests de- 
vised by the French psychologist Al- 
fred Binet and his colleagues. Test re- 
sults are often expressed in intelligence 
quotients, At present, many investiga- 
tors are inclined to infer that I.T. estab- 
lish the degree to which an individual 
has been brought within the reach of 
the culture of a social community re- 
presented in the L.T. and in the test- 
ing procedure per se. In determining the 
actions to be performed and the ma- 
terial to be used, the 1.T. authors ac- 
tually proceed from their common idea 
of the demands made by the social 
community to which they belong as to 
the intellectual development of the 
“average man” from that community. 
At the same time, they view LT. simply 
as a premise for successful adjustment 
to those requirements. Interpretation 
of 1.T. results has become a controver- 
sial issue in Western Europe and the 
United States, since subjects belonging. 
to dominant classes generally show 
higher results than those from exploited 
classes and oppressed ethnic groups. 
Reactionary psychologists claim that 
these distinctions are allegedly geneti- 
cally predetermined. 1.T. are also used 
in clinical practice for general and 
differentiated diagnosis of persons with 
anomalous mental development. 


Intent, orientation of consciousness, 
thinking towards a certain object. 


Intention, a conscious determination to 
complete an action in conformity with 


1s0 


a planned programme aimed at achiev- 
ing a presumed result, When one ex- 
pects the fulfilment of complex, lengthy. 
uncustomary or sirenuous actions, I. 
would come out as an element of inner 
Preparation to achieve them (see 
will, 


Interaction of Analysers, a manifesta- 
tion of the unity of the sensorial sphere. 
Changes in the functional state of one 
analyser as a result of stimulation by 
another have heen studied most fully. 
Such phenomena were described as 
early as the 18th century by the Rus- 
sian scientist Mikhail Lomonosov, who 
looked for relevant explanations in phy- 
sic. Abundant experimental material 
on fof A. accumulated by different 
researchers was systematised by the So- 
vict physiologist. Sergei Kravkov 
(1938). [of A. also shows in joint 
work of analysers thal provide the 
subject with information on aspects of 
the surrounding world about which no 
single analyser itself affords informa- 
tion, ¢.g. binocular assessment of an 
obyect’s remoteness resulting from the 
yomt work of the visual and propriocep- 
five analysers. In pathology, I. of A. 
may be disturbed so as to reflect the 
disintegrated work of the central ner- 
vous and sensory systems. Revealed re- 
gularitics in disturhed 1. of A. are used 
to diagnose diseases. Peculiar forms of 
I. oof A. are used in the arts (see 
Synuesthesia). 


tnteractionism, one of | 
theories in modern Western social psy- 
chology reduang a 


Processes and phenomena to the im- 
pact of one person on another and 
searching for an explanation in it of 
the essence, origins and development of 
interpersonal relationships. 1. is based 
on the works of the American socio- 
psychologist George Mead. In I., social 
interaction is understood exclusively 
as a direct communication (2) (“ex- 
change of symbols”) which is distingui- 
shed by the ability of man to imagine 
how he is perceived by a partner in 
communication (1) (an ability to 
“take the role of another") or a group 
(a “generalised other"), and to cor- 
respondingly interpret the situation and 
construct his own actions. From the 
viewpoint of 1., personality develops 
in the course of interaction with other 
People in society which is interpreted 
as a system of direct communications, 
the structure of the personality contain- 
ing the components ensuring his ucti- 
veness, as well as control over it ac- 
cording to social norms, the roles and 
social attitudes of the interacting par- 
ties. The basic philosophic and metho- 
dolugical shoricomings of 1. stem from 
the psychologisation of the development 
of society and social relations, which 
are reduced tu face-to-face communi- 
cation and interpersonal relations. The 
latter are examined in isolation from 
the content of activity and regardless of 
their socio-historical _conditionality. 
The emotional aspects of human inte- 
raction are ignored as well. 


Interest, a form ot the manifestation of 
the cognitive need securing the orien- 
fation of a personality towards reali 
ing the gouls of activity, thus facili- 
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lating orientation and familiarisation 
with new facts, 8 more comprehensive 
and profound reflection of the reality. 
Subjectively, 1. manifests itself in the 
emotional tenor which colours the pro- 
cess of cognition, in aftention paid to 
the object of J. Satisfaction of 1. does 
not extinguish it but leads to the emer- 
gence of new I's corresponding to a 
higher level of cognitive activity. In the 
dynamics of its development, can 
turn into a propensity, as a manifesta- 
tion of the need for carrying out the 
activity calling forth L. There is a di- 
stinction between an unconscious I. pro- 
voked by the alfractiveness of an 
object, and a conscious I. in an object 
regarded as a means of attaining the 
goal of activity. The steadiness of 1. 
is reflected its duration and inten- 
sity. This steadiness is confirmed by the 
surmounting of obstacles in the per- 
forming of an activity which, in itself, 
does not excite I, but whose perfor- 
mance is a condition for the attainment 
of the person's activity of interest. In 
the final count, the broadness or nar- 
rowness of I. is determined by its cont- 
ent and meaning for the personality. 


Interference, the deterioration of the 
retention of memorised material as a 
result of the impact (superimposition) 
of other material with which the sub- 
ject operates. I. is studied within the fra- 
mework of research into memory, 
the processes of /earning (in connec- 
tion with the question of skill). A di- 
stinction is made between retroactive 
I. and proactive 1., depending on the 
sequence of memorised and interfering 
material. Depending on the nature of 


interfering material, researchers identi- 
fy verhal 1., motor-acoustic §., visual 
1, etc. Experiments dealing with the 
interfering impact of one material on 
another reveal a deterioration either in 
span or quality of the material repro- 
duced, or an increase of the time needed 
to solve the problem as is the case in 
selective 1. The concept of I. underlies 
a number of psychological theories on 
forgetting. The prevalent point of view 
explains I. as proceeding from the re- 
flex theory of Ivan Pavlov. Accord- 
ing 10 the French psychologist Marcel 
Foucault (1928), the interfering impact 
of material on responses is caused by 
progressive (for proactive I.) or re- 
gressive (for retroactive §.) ianer 
inhibition. 


Interference, Proactive, a phenomenon 
of mnemonic activity in which the re- 
tention of material being learned is 
weakened under the impact of pre- 
viously assimilated (interfering) mate- 
rial (see Interference). 1., P. increases 
with the growing degree of learning 
of interfering material and the expan- 
sion of its volume, as well as with the 
growing degree of similarity between 
the material being learned and the in- 
terfering material. 1..P. is revealed in 
experiments by comparing the results 
of reproduction (or repeated learning) 
by experimental and control groups. 


Interference, Retroactive, the deteriora- 
tion of the retention of previously lear- 
ned materia! caused by the learning of, 
or operation with, subsequent (inter- 
fering) material (see Interference). It 
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is established that the relative magni- 
tude of 1.R. decreases with the attain- 
ment of a stable criterion of assimilation 
of the initial material. 1.,R. increases 
with the growing similarity between as- 
similated and interfering material and 
reaches its highest level when these 
materials coincide. With the growth of 
the volume of memorised material and 
a constant volume of subsequent mate- 
rial L,R. gradually decreases, while 
with a constant volume of memorised 
material and a growing volume of sub- 
sequent material 1.,R. increases. 1.,R. is 
determined by use of methods similar 
to thase employed in measuring proac- 
live interference (see Interference, 
Proactive), that is by comparing the 
results of reproduction (or repeated 
learning) in experimental and control 
groups. 


interference, Selective, a phenomenon 
of mnemonic (see Memory) activity 
resulting in the retardation of an answer 
to a question stemming from an invo- 
luntary influence on it of the meaning 
of the word (see Interference). \.,S. 
vividly displays itself in the solution of 
the problem of identifying the colour of 
the letters of a Particular word, espe- 
cially when this word is the name of 
the colour. Similar effects are observed 
in many other cases: for instance, when 
it is necessary to answer whether the 
words “low” or “high” are pronounced 
in a high or low voice; when it is 
Necessary to name the picture of an 
object which bears the inscription of 
this of another object, ctc. The 1.S. 
Phenomenon is used in the study of the 
Processes of comprehension. 


Intergroup Discrimination, establish- 
ment of differences between one's own 
and another group. This process fre- 
quently acquires a clearly defined eva- 
luative colouring inherent in intergroup 
perception (see Perception, Inter- 
group) as a whole. In certain condi- 
tions intergroup differences may be de- 
liberately stressed and exaggerated. The 
most widespread result of 1.D. is the 
tendency to establish positively valued 
differences in favour of one’s own 
group (see Ingroup Favouritism), 
although examples of a reverse ten- 
dency are also quite frequent, i.e. esta- 
blishment of positively valued differen- 
ces in favour of some other group. 
In its extreme expression the former 
tendency may result in the appearance 
of tension and hostility in intergroup 
relations, the latter—in a weakening 
of intragroup ties, devaluation of in- 
(ragroup values, destabilisation and 
disintegration of the group as such. 
We should distinguish between I.D. as 
a psychological phenomenon, on which 
the cognitive mechanisms of identi- 
fication and differentiation are based, 
and I.D. as a social phenomenon which, 
contrary to the assertions of a number 
of bourgeois authors, is determined 
not by psychological, but by social, 
economic, political and other fac- 
tors, 


Interiorisation, the formation of inter- 
nal structures of man's psyche owing 
ta the assimilation of the structures of 
external social activity. The notion of 
. was introduced by French psycho- 
logists Pierre Janet and Henri Wallon, 
the Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget. 
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1, was similarly interpreted by the re- 
es Of symbolic interactio- 
pts similar to 1. are used in 
psychoanalysis for explaining how in 
ontogenesis and phylogenesis, under the 
impact of inter-individual relations 
“growing” into the structure of the 
psyche, the unconscious (individual or 
collective) is being formed, which, in 
its turn, determines the structure of 
consciousness. Soviet psychology inter- 
prets I. within the context of the Mar- 
xist_ understanding of psyche, as the 
transformation of the structure of ob- 
ject-oriented activity into the struc- 
ture of the internal consciousness. 1. 
should be distinguished from any forms 
of receiving sign information from the 
“outside”, processing and storing it 
side the psyche (perception and 
memory). 


Interpersonal Choices, Motivation of, 
a relatively stable structure of motives 
for choosing a partner for communi- 
cation (1) and joint activities, which 
forms the basis of interindividual pre- 
ferences, When studying 1.C.,.M. atten- 
tion is concentrated not on this or that 
character of sociometric or referento- 
metric choices in a group (see Sacio- 
metry; Referentometric Method), but 
on their inner foundations as a link 
mediating choices and group differen- 
tiation. An analysis of 1.C.,.M. provides 
an opportunity to obtain correspond- 
ing data (indices) by correlation of 
a series of rank-ordered interpersonal 
preferences made by the subject. with 
his ranging of group members by va- 
tious bases. 


Interpersonal Interaction, see Interper- 
sonal Relations, 


Interpersonal Relations, subjectively 
experienced ties between people, which 
are objectively manifested in the nature 
and types of interpersonal interaction, 
ie. mutual influences in the process 
of individuals’ joint activities and com- 
munication (1). UR. are a system of 
attitudes, orientations and expectations 
of group members with respect to each 
other, which is determined by the con- 
tent and organisation of joint activi- 
ties and values, on which human com- 
munication (1) is based. Moreover, 
there may be dissonance between the 
subjectively experienced and ubyecti- 
vely existing ties of an individual with 
other people. In groups with different 
development levels (see Level of Group 
Development) 1.R. are distinguished 
not only as to quantity, but also as 
to quality. Thus in a collective they 
comprise a complex hierarchical struc- 
ture, which develops along with its 
inclusion in socially significant activity. 
The experimental study of IR. is im- 
plemented by social psychology with 
the aid of special techniques (see So- 
ciometry; Referentometric Method: 
Methods of Personality Study). 


Intervening Variables, a concept in- 
troduced by nevbehaviourists 10 over- 
come the limited interpretation of beha- 
viour as a process reduced to the for- 
mula “stimulus—reaction”. \.V. were 
understood to be psychological compo- 
nents (“meaning™, “goal”, “motive”, 
“cognitive map", etc.) inaccessible to 
direct observation and playing the role 
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of mediation between the stimulus (as 
an independent variable) and the reac- 
tion (as a dependent) variable). In 
addition to Edward Tolman’s purely 
psychological interpretation of 1.V.. 
Clark Hull advanced a theory about 
their presence in the organism in the 
form of factors accessible to physiolo- 
gical analysis. 


Interview (in psychology), a means of 
obtaining socio-psychological informa- 
tion with the help of verbal question- 
ing. It is possible to discern three major 
stages in the history of [.: (1) the ap- 
plication of 1. in psychotherapy and 
psychotechnics which has subsequently 
fed to the establishment of psycho- 
logical consultation services: (2) the use 
of |. in specific socio-psychological re- 
search when, for the first time, there 
arose a problem as regards the validity 
of various methods of conducting I. and 
the validity of the information received: 
(3) the present stage is characterised 
by the coordination of practical, theo- 
retical and methodological problems of 
|. for applying it as a specific method 
of obtaining information on the basis of 
verhal communication (2), There are 
two kinds of I: free (not limited by 
subject and form) and standardised 
(close in form to a questionnaire with 
the questions put in private). The boun- 
daries between these two kinds of I. are 
quite mobile and depend on the com- 
plexity of the problem, the aim and the 
stage of investigation. The degree of 
freedom of the participants in I. is de- 
termined by the availability and the 
form of questions; the level of the in- 
formation received—by the content and 


the complexity of the answers received. 
The interviewer may find himself in 
one of the following situations: (a) 
the respondent knows why he is going 
to act in a particular way; (b) the res- 
pondent is lacking information on the 
reasons behind his actions; (c) the I. 
is aimed at obtaining symptomatic in- 
formation, although it does not seem 
so to the respondent. One or another 
of these situations determines the use 
of various methods of conducting 1. 
In the first case it is sufficient to re- 
sort to an orderly, purposeful question- 
naire, The other two situations require 
methods involving the respondent's 
cooperation in the search for neces- 
sary information. The pertinent exam- 
ples are clinical (see Interview, Clini- 
cal) and diagnostic (see Interview. 
Diagnostic) interviews. 


Interview, Clinical, a method of thera- 
peutic interview while providing psy- 
chological assistance. in psychiatry. 
psychoanalysis and medical psychology 
I's\C. are used to assist the patient in 
realising his inner problems, conflicts 
and hidden motives of behavior. 1.,C. 
is one of the freest forms of interview 
since behavioral reactions are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. In such interviews, 
the psychologist is interested not only 
in the obvious content of the patient's 
answer (facts, opinions, sentiments, vo- 
cabulary, associations, ideas) but also 
in his behaviour (the tone, stammer- 
ing, gestures, etc.). A substantial re- 
quisite for a successful 1.,C. is the 
establishment of a rapport between the 
participants, which requires from the 
psychologist great patience, adaptability 


to the prevalent iaferests of the pa- 
tient, and resourcefulness. In some ca- 
ses 1.,C. can have an immediate psy- 
cho-therapeutic effect when the patient 
not only comprehends the root-causes 
of his difficulties but also determines 
ways to overcome them. The general 
Strategy and the course of [.,C. are 
based on the preliminary data of a diag- 
nosis. 


Interview, Diagnostic, the process of 
obtaining information on the characte- 
ristics of a personality, a process which 
is used at the early stages of psycho- 
therapy. 1..D. serves as a means of 
establishing close personal contact with 
the interlocutor. In many situations of 
clinical work, L,D. is an important 
means for penetrating the inner world 
of the patient and getting to know 
his problems. Since the interpretation 
of the interlocutor's behaviour can lead 
to inadequate conclusions and distor- 
tions, high demands are placed on the 
interviewer: he has to have an exten- 
sive reserve of behavioral reactions 
to the respondent's answers, that is. 
reactions expressing his interest, impas- 
sivity, disagreement, understanding, etc. 
The diagnostician must know the voca- 
bulary of the patient; the choice of ex- 
pressions and turns of speech should 
be measured against the age, sex and 
environmental background of the pa- 
tient. There are two kinds of 1.,D.: (1) 
controlled, from fully programmed (as 
a kind of questionnaire with an inva- 
riable strategy and invariable tactics) 
to completely free (a stable strategy 
with totally free tactics); (2) uncon- 
trolled (“confessional”, with the initia- 
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tive belonging to the respondent). 
A standardised 1.,D. allows a quanti- 
tative expression of results and does 
not take much time. Among its short- 
comings are: the supression of the spon- 
taneity of answers; the loss of emotio- 
nal contact with the patient; the act- 
vation of protection mechanisms. This 
is why 1.,D. is very rarely used in 
clinical work. 

Introspection, see  Self-Observation. 
Introspective Psychology. a number of 
trends in psychology using ‘as the sole 
method of studying psyche the observa- 
tion by the subject of the content 
and acts of his own consciousness. 
LP. originates from the teachings of 
René Descartes and John Locke, ac- 
cording to whom human conscious- 
ness is apprehended in a way essen- 
tially different from that of cognising 
the outside world, that is, by intro- 
spective contemplation or internal ex- 
perience whose objects are images, 
thoughts, emotional experiences. In the 
period of the formation of psychology 
as an independent science this method 
became the guiding principle for the 
German psychologist Wilhelm Wundt 
and his school combining introspection 
(see Self-observation), which was un- 
derstood as an internal perception by 
the subject of the mental processes 
realised by him, with the experimental 
method (see Experiment). It was sur- 
mised that the unreliability of usual 
(non-scientific) self-observation could 
be overcome by the training of sub- 
jects who were developing the skill of 
self-account of what they directly 
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perceived at the moment an irrizant 
was presented. The dita They Teported 
were recognised as sciennfte facts only 
in these cases when the constant ex- 
ternal stimuli led to the same subjective 
phenonrens. On this bésB” serailions, 
their copies—the images of memory 
and the simplest tcelings were accepted 
as the structural elements of psyche. 
These “atoms” of the sensry “fabric” 
of consctousness were studied from the 
vrewpaint of their quality. intensity, 
ete, The American psychologist Edwar 
Titchener was the most consistent 
and straight-forward advecate of this 
approach (see Structural Psychology). 
Another vanant of 1.P. was presented 
by the German peychologist Franz 
Brentano and his followers (Carl 
Stumpf. Theodor Lipps, Oswald Kilpe) 
who saw the task of psychology an 
objective reconstruction of what the 
individual felt wall its totality and 
specificity. That postulate influenced 
the programme of the Wizrzbure School 
whech, without reducing introspection 
to the account of immediate stimuli, 
sombmed it with retrospection—the 
subsequent reproduction of what the 
subject experienced earlier in solving 
intellectual tasks. Gestalt psychology 
also criticised Wundt for the “atomism” 
of his scheme, and it used the testi- 
momab of consciousness to prove the 
integrity of the mental image. In 
advancing the subjective method as 
the only means of exploring men- 
fal, as distinct’ from physical rea- 
lity, LP. identifed this reality with 
self-observanon data, which resulted in 
7 consciousness being found to be set 
apart from the rest of the world both 


in its essence and cognuscibility, The 
vealism and subjectivism of LP. have>y 
fed to to a crisis and deprived it of 
scientific significance. LP. has been 
sharply criticised by the adherents of 
behaviourism and poychounulysis, most- 
ly fram mechanistic positions. The me- 
thodologival unfoundedness of 1.P. has 
been exposed in the works of Soviet 
psychologists. 


Intuition, the knowledge emerging wi- 
thout the realisation of the ways and 
conditions of its reception, owing to 
which the subject has it a result 
of “immediate perception’. 1. is i 
preted both as a specthe ability (for 
exampk, artistic or scientific 1.) and as 
an “integral grasping” of the condi- 
tions of a problem situation (sensory 
1, intellectual 1.), as well as a mecha- 
nism of creative activity (creative 1.) 
(see, Creative work; Imagination). 
Wt is typical for intuitivst concepts 
(Henri Bergson, N.O. Lossky, Sigmund 
Freud) to interpret 1. as the initial 
cause of the creative act concealed in 
the depths of the unconscious. Scienti- 
fic psychology regards I. as a neces- 
sary moment of transgressing the limits 
of stereotyped behaviour and, in par- 


ticular, the logical programmes for the 


solution of a problem, the moment 
being determined by the very nature of 
creativity, Any “spontaneous” intuitive 
knowledge is always reflected in the 
experience of human practical and spi- 
tual activity, which, in fact, makes it 
Possible to speak of professional |. as 
& Necessary component of professional 
creativity, as the aggregate psychologi- 
cal component of professional activity. 


Modern data accumulated by the poy- 
chology of sensory cognition, research 
int the genesis of perception, visual 
thinking, efe. convincingly prove the 
intermediary nature of the most ele- 
mentary forms of the sensery refec- 
tien of reality, in: which their sevie- 
historic nature finds ats expression, 


Invested Effort, a psychological pheno- 
menon in which the subject cherishes 
more than other factors, say, time, some 
other aspects of bis activity personal- 
ly important to him and actualising his 
potentials, especially sitive abilities. 
Due to his social nature, the subject 
feels the need for other people's appre- 
ciation of what he himself regards as 
his LE. When other people ignore it, 
the subject's motivation declines; he be- 
comes indifferent and begins to work 
without interest, without the motivatio- 
nal impulse needed to achieve high 
results (Anna Lipkina). 


Irradiation, the ability of a nervous pro- 
cess to spread from the place of its 
origin to other nerve elements, Accord: 
ing to Iwan Pavlov. the Loof excitution 
lies at the core of the generalisation of 
the conditioned reflex and depends on 
the intensity of the stimulus. It has been 
established that the effect of generali- 
sation is the result of the operation of 
activating subcortical structures (see 
Brain), The so-called bof inhibition 
has yet to be studied thoroughly. Ac- 
cording to Pyotr Anokhin's concept 
(1968), this phenomenon comes down 


is? 


fo an outside expression of the degree 
of dominancy (vee Dominant) of the 
hhologically negative reaction and tts 
inhibiting impact an other reactions 


Irritability, change in the physiological 
Mate, organs, tissue of cells of an ite. 
gral organism under the influence of 
eternal influences -irrftants. The mi- 
nimal magnitude of an irritant suff. 
cient to cause such a change ts called 
threshold. 1. retates to the fundamen. 
tal properties of living systems, and its 
presenve serves as a classic criterion 
of life in general, She Ll of Protozoa 
(one-celled) organisms is alrendy cha. 
racterised by a specific direction of 
their movement, namely towards or 
from the source of irritation. Along 
with the ability to form elementary 
conditioned reactions, the 1. of Proto- 
20a protoplasma underlies all their be- 
havioural forms. |. or excitability of 
the sense organs, is a major requisite 
for reflection by an organism of the 
objective properties of the environment, 
this being the essence ol sensttivity 
Processes (see also Nesution), 


Irritant, any material agent, external or 
internal, conscious or unvenscious, 
which causes subsequent changes in the 
state of an organism. The notion “1.” 
is generic in relation to the notions of 
stimulus and signal, Wa fixated cause- 
and-effect relationship between a given 
event and subsequent changes in’ the 
state of the organism, I. is the stimulus, 
and the corresponding change the reac- 
tion, Psychologists distinguish I's of 
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biologically direct significance (bioge 
nic); U's of biologically indirect signi- 
fcance (abiogenic): and I's of unclear 
(ambiguous) biological significance. 
Abiogenic I's (when the organism is 
sensible thereto) take the form of sig- 
nals, since they orient the organism 
to biogenic and ambiguous I's. I's in- 
clude material agents of varying nature 
(physical, chemical, physico-chemical), 
which are perceived either by specia- 
lised end organs of different analysers, 
or directly by cells of certain organs 
and tissues. I's change in intensity from 
minimal (sufficient to cause a sensu- 
tion) to maximal (in which a given 
sensation is still retained), manifesting 
themselves as threshold sensations in- 
volving the lower and upper absolute 
thresholds (see Sensation Thres- 
hold). I's may also be adequate (gene- 
tically related to corresponding analy- 
sers) and inadequate (unrelated, but 
causing sensations specific for a given 
analyser). For instance, both light and 
mechanical and electrical effects on the 
retina cause visual sensations in the 
eye. 


James-Lange Theo- 
ry of Emotions, pro- 
posed independently 
by the American psy- 


Id, see Freudianism. 
chologist William 
James and the Da- 


nish philosopher Carl 


Lange in the 1880s-1890s. According 


to the theory emotions are caused both 
by changes in the motor voluntory 
sphere and by involuntory changes in 
the visceral (vascular endocrine etc.) 
sphere. The sum total of sensations 
connected with these changes is called 
emotional experience. According to 
James, we are sad because we cry, we 
are afraid because we shiver, we are 
happy because we laugh. James linked 
emotions with a broad range of peri- 
pheral changes, while Lange only 
linked emotions with the vascular and 
motor systems: the innervation ratio and 
vascular diameter. Therefore, periphe- 
ral organic changes, which were pre- 
viously viewed as the result of emo- 
tions, were argued to be their cause. 
This theory was an attempt to present 
emotions as an object accessible for 
practical study. However, by linking 
emotions exclusively with bodily chan- 
ges, it came to regard the former as 
phenomena having nothing to do with 
needs and motives, depriving emotions 
of their adaptative meaning and ne- 
glecting their regulative functions. 
The voluntary regulation of emotions 
received a rather primitive interpreta- 
tion: undesirable emotions (for instance, 
anger) can be suppressed if one shifts 
In action characteristic of desirable 
emotions. The basic objections advanc- 
ed agains! this theory in psychology 
are concerned with the mechanistic 
interpretation of emotions as a totality 
of sensations caused by peripheral 
changes, and with the interpretation 
of higher sentiments. The critique of 
the James-Lange theory by physiolo- 
gists, such as Charles Sherrington and 
Walter Cannon was based on data re- 
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ceived from experiments on animals 
which proved that the same organic 
changes accompany different emotions 
and that conditions have nothing to 
do with emotions. Lev Vygotsky criti- 
cised this theory for its opposition of 
“lower” elementary emotions to higher, 
exclusively human feelings (aesthetic, 
intellectual, moral, etc.), as possessing 
non-material grounds. 


Joint Activities (in social psychology). 
an organised system of activeness in- 
volving interacting individuals and 
aimed at purposeful production (repro- 
duction) of objects of material and 
spiritual culture. The distinctive fea- 
tures of J.A. ore: (1) spatial and tem- 
poral co-presence of all participants, 
making it possible to establish direct 
personal contacts, including exchange 
of actions, information, and mutual 
perception, (2) presence of a common 
goul, i.e. an anticipated result of J.A., 
which would meet common interests 
and help fulfil the needs of each indi- 
vidual involved in J.A. Being a proto- 
type of the result of J.A. and at the 
same time its starting moment, the com- 
mon goal is a constituent feature of 
J.A.: (3) organisation and leadership, 
either embodied in one of the group 
participants entrusted with special po- 
wers, or distributed among group mem- 
bers; (4) division of J.A. among its 
participants, depending on the nature 
of the goal, means and conditions for 
achieving it, and composition and skills 
of the performers. This implies inter- 
dependence of group members, which 
is expressed either in the final product 


of J.A.. or in the production process 
itself. In the first case, individual ope- 
rations are performed in a parallel 
way and do not depend on the sequence 
of actions performed by other group 
members. In the second case, they are 
interconditioned (specialised and hie- 
rarchised). since they must be actual- 
ised simultaneously as functionally dif- 
ferent components of a composite ope- 
ration, or in a strictly defined order, 
when the outcome of one operation 
causes the start of the next one. An 
instance of highly specialised J.A. is 
collective research, which presupposes 
a ramified system of social roles for 
its participants (see Collective, Scienti- 
fic); (5) forming of interpersunal rela- 
tions in the course of J.A. ‘These rela- 
tions develop on the basis of objective- 
ly present interactions of functional 
roles and with time become relatively 
independent. Being originally condi- 
tioned by J.A., interpersonal relations 
in turn affect its process and results. 
Marxist social psychology regards J.A. 
as the main condition of socio-psycho- 
logical integration (see Group Integra- 
tion) of the individuals involved there- 
in, as the prime foundation for the 
formation and development of rela- 
tionships between individuals. Being an 
essential element for performing J.A., 
these relations cannot be fully under- 
stood outside the contextual, structural 
and functional characteristics of J.A. 
An integral system of interacting indi- 
viduals is a way of actualising J.A., 
and the group itself acts as a combined 
subject of specific J.A. in the context 
of concrete social relations. In fact, it 
is the socially conditioned principles of 
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actualisation and reproduction of J.A. 
that lead to the emergence of a group as 
a socio-psychological unit. The socially 
active nature of group formation is 
revealed especially distinctly in studies 
of collective work, which is the ori- 
ginal form of any J.A. All manifesta- 
tions of joint work activities essen- 
tially social. The object of joint work 
activities, which directs the activeness 
of group members, turns into a motive 
force for them as a result of the inte- 
riorisution of its social significance. 
This predetermines change in the psy- 
chological structure of individual activ- 
ity, namely. the separation of its goal 
and motive, whose connection now 
takes on the form of J.A. and is com- 
prehended by the participants through 
their relationships. Objectively, J.A. are 
multipurpose in character, this being 
due to intro- and intersystemic connec- 
tions. The fact that individual acts of 
activity condition the existence and re- 
Production of both the individual him- 
self and the processes of group activ- 
tty as a whole, is indicative of mu- 
tual penetration and mutual enrich- 
ment of individual activity and J.A., 
of interaction of individually-motivated 
and socially-standardised J.A. condi- 
lions. 


Judgement, a logical form of thinking 
(see also Concept: Inference). 3. con- 
Nects two notions: the subject and the 
Predicate. Logic works out J. classi- 
fications, and psychology studies the de- 
velopment of J. as a form of abstract 
logical ihinking, and also impaired lo- 
gical thinking. Psychological literature 
interprets the psychological mecha- 


nisms underlying interconceptual rela- 
tions. 


Juridical Psychology. a branch of 
chology that studies the regular 
and mechanisms of human mental acti 
ity in legal relationships. Initial labo- 
ratory research in J.P. was performed 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
under the influence of advances in 
experimental — psychology. — Principal 
efforts were aimed at studying the psy- 
chology of testimony and interrogation 
(Alfred Binet, Hans Gross, Karl Marbe, 
William Stern), of “diagnosing impli- 
cation” in a crime (Carl Jung). of 
court and investigation proceedings, and 
the psychological foundations of voca- 
tional selection and training of lawyers 
(Hugo Munsterberg). In the USSR, 
intensive research in J.P. was started 
in the 1920s. Soviet psychologists per- 
formed numerous studies on criminal 
and convict psychology; underworld 
life; regularities in giving testimony and 
the causes of errors therein; and the 
theory and methods of forensic psy- 
chological expert examination (Mikhail 
Gernet, Mikhail Kochenov, Alexander 
Ratinov). Original experiments were 
also performed for detecting crime 
traces by psychological methods (Ale- 
xander Luria). The system of con- 
temporary Soviet J.P. comprises crimi- 
nal psychology, which studies the psy- 
chological mechanisms of criminal be- 
haviour and the criminal’s personality: 
forensic psychology, which encom- 
Passes a wide scope of problems associ- 
ated with court proceedings (see also 
Forensic Psychological Expert Exam- 
ination); correctional psychology, which 
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studies issues concerned with corrective 
training of criminals; and legal psy- 
chology. which studies legal conscious- 
ness, its educational principles, and fac- 
tors causing corrupt legal conscious- 
ness. J.P. uses all basic psychological 
techniques (experiment, observation, 
talk, questionnaires, testing, etc.), and 
also develops methods typical of this 
field of knowledge, e.g. psychoanalysis 
of data concerned with a given criminal 


case. 

substantial features 

of objects and pheno- 
mena, unobtrusive features inclusively. 
K. of O. is acquired with accumulation 
of life experience and implies curi- 
osity and inquisitiveness. To develop 
K. of O. is an important task in form- 
ing adequate perception of reality. 


Keenness of Observa- 
tion, a characteristic 
feature of the indi- 
vidual expressed in 
the ability to notice 


Lability, a maximum 
number of impulses 
which a nerve cell or 
functional structure 
can pass on without 
distortion in a unit 
of time. The term was 
proposed by Nikolai Vvedensky. In dif- 
ferential psychophysiology L. is a key 
property of the nervous system, which 
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characterises the speed of the appear- 
ance and cessation of nervous pro- 
CESSES. 


Laboratory Experiment, a type of 
experiment conducted in specially set 
rooms which ensures a_ particularly 
strict control of independent and de- 
pendent variables. Thanks to these con- 
ditions the results of L.E. are usually 
distinguished by a relatively high degree 
of reliability and authenticity (see 
Validity). Noted occasionally among 
L.E. shortcomings is a low degree of 
“ecological validity” —correspondence 
to real life situations. 


Language, a system of signs serving 
as a means of human communication 
(1) and mental activities (see Think- 
ing), a way for personality to mani- 
fest his or her self-consciousness and 
to pass information down from genera- 
tion to generation and store it. Histo- 
rically, L. developed on the basis of 
labour, men’s joint activities. “Lan- 
guage is as old as consciousness, lan- 
guage is practical, real consciousness 
that exists for other men as well, and 
only therefore does it also exist for me; 
language, like consciousness, only arises 
from the need, the necessity, of inter- 
course with other men.” (Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 
5, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976, 
p. 44.) 


Leader, Informal, (in social psycho- 
logy) (1) of a group recognising his 
or her right to make decisions in im- 
portant situations; (2) individual ca- 
pable of playing the central role in 
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organising joint activities and regulat- 
ing relations in a group (see Interper- 
sonal Relations). L, may be the formal 
or informal head of a group. Singled 
out (Boris Parygin) are the following 
distinctions between L. and manager: 
(1) manager is usually appointed of- 
ficially, w' a leader may emerge 
spontaneously; (2) manager is endowed 
with certain rights and responsibili- 
ties by law, while L. may not be; 
(3) manager is entrusted with a definite 
System of officially established sanc- 
tions (see Control, Social), using which 
he can influence his subordinates; 
L. does not possess them: (4) manager 
fepresents hes group in external orga- 
Tusation and solves questions linked 
with its official external relauons; L. 
may be restricted in his activity to 
basic intra-group relations; (5) ma- 
mager as distinct from L. bears respon- 
sibilty before the law for the state 
of affairs within the group. If formal 
leader of a group and its informal 
leader are two persons, relations be- 
tween them may either facilitate joint 
action m harmonising the group's life 
or, an the contrary, rend them a con- 
flting character (see Conflict), which 
tn the final analysis is determined by 
the level of group development (see 
Leadership, Style of Leadership), 


Leader (Manager), 8 person officially 
entrusted the functions of manage 
ment and organisation of the activi- 
hex of a collective. L.(M.) bears legal 
fesponsibility for the functioning of a 
sroup (collective) before the authority 
or bedy that had appointed (elected) 
him, and pormesses strictly defined rights 


for punishing or rewarding his subor- 
dinates in order to influence their pro- 
duction (research, creative, etc.) re- 
sults. Unlike a leader. informal, 
L.(M.) has officially stipulated rights 
and duties. He also represents his 
group or collective in other organi- 
sations. 


Leadership, relations of domination and 
subordination, influence and following 
in the system of interpersonal rela- 
tions in a group. Relevant studies have 
distinguished different styles of L. and 
worked out a number of theories of 
L. The theory of leadership roles 
(Robert Bales) examines the role of 
a “professional” —a task-oriented lead- 
er and the “sacio-emotional special- 
ist", who solves human relations 
problems. The supporters of the theory 
of personality traits consider L. as 
caused by specific leadership traits and 
capabilities responsible for recognising 
@ person as a leader. Studies con- 
ducted in accordance with this theory 
concentrated on revealing the specific 
qualities of leaders. A variant of such an 
approach is the charismatic concept of 
L., according to wi L. has been be- 
stowed on outstanding individuals as 
some heavenly gift (charisma). The 
supporters of the interactive theory 
Presume that a leader may be any 
Person who occupies a certain place 
in the system of interpersonal interac- 
tions, The question of who specifically 
takes on L. must be devided with consid- 
eration for the individual traits of 
the cand for leader, and the perso- 
nal characteristics of other members 
of the group and its structure, the ob- 
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taining situation and the tasks being 
carried out. The situational theory 
of L. (or the group-dynamic approach) 
asserts that L. is primarily the 
product of the situation obtaining in 
the group and that in a very favour- 
able, or on the contrary, extremely 
unfavourable situations for the group, 
the task-oriented leader achieves better 
results than a person-oriented leader. 
In a relatively favourable situation the 
person-oriented leader will be more 
successful. The synthetic (or integrat- 
ed) theory accentuates the intercon- 
nection of the main components of the 
process of organisation of interpersonal 
relations: leaders. followers (or those 
being led) and situations in which 
L. is being effected. The supporters of 
the above-mentioned L. theories un- 
warrantedly transfer the results of labo- 
ratory experiments to the sphere of 
real phenomena of social life. Soviet 
psychology is predicated on the socio- 
historical causality of L. phenomena. 
As the studies of Soviet psychologists 
show, the level of group de 
is of substantial importan 
standing L. and its efficiency. 
collective, owing to the presence of 
value-orientational unity the allegedly 
unavoidable, from the Western psy- 
chologssts’ viewpoint, counterposing of 
a “task-oriented” leader und a “person- 
oriented” leader, is removed. 


Learning, the process and result of ac- 
quiring individual experience. The 
notion “4 initially originated in Ani- 
mul psychology in the works of the US 
psychologist, Edward Thorndike, and 
others. L. differs from study as the 


acquirement of experience in activity 
guided by cognitive motives and objec- 
lives (or motives alone). By L. human 
beings can gain any experience (know- 
ledge, capabilities and skills), and ani- 
mals—new forms of behaviour. Like 
any gain of experience, L. includes 
the unconscious processes of compre- 
hension and fixation (involuntary me- 
morising) of the material. In animals, 
L. is the principal form of gaining 
experience, and it occurs either 
gradually (in repeating behavioural 
acts) or at once (imprinting). Goal- 
directed L. in animals exists only in an 
embryonal form (inspection of a novel 
situation for the future, imitation) (see 
Learning by Animals). In human be- 
ings, the role and significance of L. 
change in the process of ontogene- 
sis. In the preschool age, L. is the 
main way of acquiring experience: 
subsequently, it recedes to the back- 
ground to be replaced by study, by edu- 
cational activity, even though it does 
not lose its sigt ificance altogether. 
A major factor in L. is the place of 
the assimilated material in correspond- 
ing activity. A person would acquire 
a better knowledge of some things 
if it is the target of his or her activity. 
According to some theories, there is 
a single mechanism of L. (by human 
beings and animals, in L. and study); 
according to others, this mechanism Jiff- 
ers. In Western Europe and the United 
States; the former group includes theo- 
ries of behaviourism (Edward Thorn- 
dike, J. Watson, and others), which 
interpret L. as a process separate from 
mental phenomena and cognition. It is 
a process of chance, blind association 
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of stimuli and actions based on rea- 
diness, exercise, reinforcement, or con- 
tingency in time. 

Such theories contradict subsequently 
established facts showing that L. is 
possible without reinforcement or exer- 
cise. Theories which regard L. as a 
process in which mental reflection of 
the conditions of activity and behaviour 
analogous to passive establishment of 
new connections (Associanism), recon- 
struction of initially integral experience 
in the form of patterns (Gestalt psy- 
chology) or plans (Neobehaviourism) 
should also be assigned to this group. 
Again, the later to a large measure 
comprises Jean Piaget's theory (see 
Geneva School of Genetic Psychology), 
and also the theories of some repre- 
sentatives of the informational approach 
and cognitive psychology. Soviet psy- 
chologists and several authors in the 
United States and Western Europe 
Proceed from the view that L. mecha- 
nisms in human beings and animals 
differ. They say that in humans, 
L. like study, is a cognitive process 
of internalising various Practical and 
theoretical activities, in animals it in- 
volves intensive changes in their innate 
specific experience and its adaptation 
to concrete conditions, 


Learning Ability. individual speed and 
quality of assimilation of knowledge, 
and skills in the course of learning. 
General L.A. as an ability to master 
any material is distinguished from 
special L.A. as an ability to master 
Specific types of material (various 
sciences, arts, and practical activities). 
The former is an indicator of gene- 


ral, and the latter of special gifted- 
ness, L.A. depends on the level of de- 
velopment of cognitive processes (per- 
ception, imagination, memory, think- 
ing, attention, speech) and ow the indi- 
vidual's — motivational-and-volitional 
and emotional spheres, and also on the 
development of their derivative com- 
ponents (understanding of the contents 
of material to be learned from direct 
and indirect explanations, and master- 
ing of the material to a degree when 
one can apply it actively). L.A. is 
determined not only by the level of 
development of active cognition, i.e. by 
what the subject can learn and master 
independently, but also by the level of 
“receptive” knowledge, i.e. by what 
the subject can learn and master with 
the help of another person who al- 
ready has corresponding knowledge and 
skills. Hence, L.A. as an ability to 
learn and master given material is 
distinguished from the ability to cognise 
independently and cannot be fully 
assessed by its development indicators 
alone. The maximum level of L.A. 
is determined by the individual's abih- 
ity to learn by himself. 


Learning by Animals, the acquisition 
and accumulation in ontogenesis of the 
individual experience of an animal 
and improvement and modification of 
the innate (instinctive) foundation of 
its mental activity in line with the con- 
crete habitat of the species. In the 
Process of learning, animals develop the 
individually variable, temporal compo- 
nents of behaviour which impart it the 
adaptive lability (mobility) and varia- 
bility needed for survival. This results in 
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the forming of a single behavioural act 
involving both innate (typical of the 
fh cies) and acquired (indivi- 
ble) components. Sensory~ 
motor training and habituation to long- 
acting or systematically repeated exter- 
nal irritants are the most primitive 
forms of L. by A. In its basic form, 
ie. a skill, L. by A. is characterised 
by the development through exercise 
of more or less automatised motor 
techniques ensuring the solution of a de- 
finite biological task. The content of 
skills is determined by the nature 
of obstacles overcome during the course 
of their development, while the de- 
gree of their perfection is determined 
by the differentiation and generalisation 
of the perception of conditions in which 
the skills develop. In training animals, 
skills are developed under man's pur- 
poseful influence in line with his 
scheme. In animals, the required move- 
ments are reinforced (normally by 
giving them food) and contingent 
with man-made signals while undesir- 
able movements are blocked (by pu- 
nishment). When maintaining contact, 
L. by A. sometimes occurs in the form 
of imitation (see Imitation by Ani- 
mals). Most often, such L. by A. (imi- 
tational learnim) remains within the 
framework of species-and-type mani- 
pulation [see Manipulation (by Ani- 
mals)| and plays a certain role in 
forming the behaviour of young ani- 
mals (assimilation of experience of 
adult species). A special form of L. 
by A. is imprinting. 


Learning, Social, a term introduced by 
behaviourists and signifying the acqui- 


sition by an organism of new forms 
of reactions by way of imitating the 
behaviour of other living creatures or 
observing them. L.,S. was explained in 
principal terms of behaviourism (sti- 
mulus, reaction, reinforcement) and 
experimentally studied on animals. 
For instance, a white rat followed 
another in a labyrinth only if the lat- 
ter's reactions were reinforced by food. 
Subsequently, this approach was sup- 
plemented by the introduction of cog- 
nitive factors. Man was recognised 
to have the ability to represent exter- 
nal influences and actions thereto sym- 
bolically, in the form of an “inner 
model of the outside world” (A. Ban- 
dura). Due to this, even in cases when 
the individual does not respond openly 
and does not receive reinforcements, 
he, by watching reinforced actions of 
others, learns to imitate them. In these 
conditions, the acquisition of new reac- 
tions is a less protracted process than 
in developing usual skills. In experi- 
ments on L.,S., children were shown 
films with patterns of behaviour that 
had different consequences (either po- 
sitive or negative). Depending on the 
nature of the observed consequences 
(reward or punishment), the testees 
imitated the pattern in varying degrees. 
Although in this version, the conception 
of L..S. does allow for a choice by 
the subject of a response action, it is 
on the whole mechanistic and repeats 
the general faults of behaviourism. 


Leipzig School, a group of psycholo- 
gists headed by Felix Krueger, who, 
working in Leipzig University in the 
1920s-1930s, adopted as a basic notion 
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of psychology “integrity” viewed as the 
“totality” of individual, which is 
studied primarily by the phenomenolog- 
ical method. L.S. came out against 
Gestalt psychology on the basis that 
many mental and socio-cultured phe- 
nomena cannot be derived from Gestalt 
laws as a perceptual structure (see 
Perception), but represent a special 
integral experience inherent in the in- 
nermost depths of personality. L.S. 
tended towards irrationalism in its inter- 
pretation. Proceeding from the idea of 
developing this integrity, L.S. used it in 
an experimental analysis of illusions, of 
visual and audio perceptions (see fllu- 
sions of Perception). It was estab- 
lished, specifically, that the distinction 
threshold for changing integral objects 
is lower than that of separate irri- 
fants, L.S. is sometimes called the 
“second L.S.”, for prior to it the school 
of Wilhelm Wundt was set up in Leip- 
ug University in the last third of the 
19 century, which owing to the 
use of experimental methods exerted 
an enormous influence on the forma- 


tion of psychology as an independent 
branch of science. 


Level of Aspirations characterises 
(1) the level of difficulty, whose at- 
tainment is the common goal of a num- 
ber of future actions (ideal goal); 
(2) the choice by an individual of the 
goal of his next action, the ssid goal 
being conceived as a result of emo- 
tional experience of success or failure 
in several previous actions (L. of A. at 
gE moment): and (3) the desirable 
level of self-appraisal (Self level). 
The individual's desire to heighten his 


self-appraisal when he is free to choose 
the degree of difficulty of his next ac- 
tion would lead to a controversy be- 
tween the tendency to increase one's as- 
Pirations to achieve maximal success 
and the tendency to reduce them in 
order to avoid failure. The emotional 
experience of success (or failure) from 
having (or not having) achieved a L. 
of A. would entail its shift to more 
difficult (or easier) tasks. If, after suc- 
cess, fhe individual chooses a less diffi- 
cult goal and, after failure, a corre- 
spondingly more difficult one (which 
would be an atypical change in L. of 
A.), that is indicative of an unrealistic 
L. of A. or of inadequate self-appraisal. 
People with a realistic L. of A. are 
self-confident, persistent, highly pro- 
ductive, and self-critical as regards their 
own accomplishments. Inadequate self- 
appraisal may lead to highly unreal- 
istic (exaggerated or belittled) aspi- 
rations. In behaviour, this is seen in 
choosing too difficult or too easy goals, 
in increased worry, lack of self-con- 
fidence, avoidance of competition, un- 
critical view of one’s own accomplish- 
ments, mistaken forecast, and so on. 


Level of Group Development, the ex- 
tent of development of interpersonal 
relations which results in group-forma- 
tion. Unlike Western psychology, which 
Tegards the time of group existence, 
Presence of domination-submission re- 
lationships, number of group interac- 
tions, and number of reciprocal so- 
clometric choices (see Sociometry) to 
be the indices of group-formation, 
Soviet social Psychology accounts for a 
combination of two factors in revealing 
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L. of G.D., namely, the degree to which 
interpersonal relations are conditioned 
by the content (goals, values, organi- 
sation) of joint activities and the social 
nature of these goals and values (cither 
corresponding to or preventing a given 
socio-historical process). Hence, col- 
lectives and groups that resemble them 
in terms of structure and social psy- 
chology may be assigned to higher 
L. of G.D., and groups based on aso- 
cial factors (various asocial associa- 
tions) and diffuse groups (see Group, 
Diffuse) without common goals and 
values to lower L. of G.D. 


Level of Movement Construction, Con- 
cept of, see Physivlogy of Active- 
ness. 


Libido, a central notion of Freudia- 
nism which signifies the “in-depth”, 
unconscious psychological energy of 
an individual which is rooted in the 
sexual instinct. L. is seen as a domi- 
nant motive of human behaviour, 
which is manifested in a socially 
acceptable form due to sublimation, 
repression and other forms of “psycho- 
logical defence” (see Defence, Psycho- 
logical). In Carl Jung's psychoanalyti- 
cal concept, L. is a person's irration- 
al drives lacking sexual basis which 
determines his behaviour. 


Lie Detector. polygraphs used for an 
objective analysis of physiological 
parameters characterising a person's 
highly emotional states. L.D's were de- 
veloped in the USA and are used chiefly 
in legal practice in interrogating 
lawbreakers. Transducers attached to 


the subject record the galvanic skin 
response (changes in the skin's electric 
resistance), the encephalogramme (a 
graphic record of the electrical activ- 
ity of the brain), muscular tremor, etc. 
During the interrogation the data 
gained from all the devices is recorded 
on a single tape, enabling an expert 
to evaluate the emotional state of the 
interrogated person more precisely 
than if he had simply observed the 
latter's external behaviour, since it is 
practically impossible for an untrained 
person to voluntarily control his vege- 
tative reactions. The findings thus ob- 
tained cannot be regarded as a reac- 
tion to the conjectual emotiogenic 
situation, since they may be a reaction 
to the procedure causing fear, anxiety, 
depression, etc. It is impossible to 
distinguish between “genuine” emotions 
and those resulting from the use of 
these devices. This was the cause of 
numerous legal errors which evoked 
a negative attitude towards lie detector 
tests. A method of recording the 
“affective signs” of a crime (see Con- 
tiguous Motor Technique) was elabo- 
rated in psychology prior to the ap- 
pearance of L.D's. 


Lie Telling, an individual psychologi- 
cal trait which takes the form of con- 
scious distortion of the real state of 
affairs, a striving to create an incorrect 
impression of facts and events. L.T. 
contradicts universal human require- 
ments stemming from people's need to 
have a correct idea of the society in 
which they live, of the deeds of those 
around them which they must assess, 
of the circumstances in which they 
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find themselves. Distinguished from L.T. 
should be distorted knowledge resulting 
from undeveloped thought, inability to 
differentiate between one's wish and ac- 
tual facts (in children—“imaginary 
L.T."). Mendacity—pathological lying 
which is usually connected with uncrit- 
ical belief in the reality of the imag- 
inary—is a special case. As a social 
Phenomenon L.T. is usually observed 
in an atmosphere of hostility, competi- 
tion and suspicion between people. 
Differentiation of L.T. and an evalua- 
tion of its concrete manifestations is 
Possible given a correct understanding 
of the motives and causes of this phe- 
nomena. As a type of relations and 
@ psychological feature, L.T. is over- 
come in the course of education based 
on trust between the tutored and the 
tutors, 


Linguistic Relativity, Hypothesis of, 
Edward Sapir's and Benjamin Whorf's 
hypothesis on the determination of 
perception and thinking by structures 
of a language. According to LR.H., 
linguistic skills and norms unconscious- 
lv (see The Unconscious) determine 
the images (“pictures”) of the world 
carried by the bearers of this or that 
language. The differences between the 
images increase with the language's dis- 
tance from each other, for the gram- 
matcal structure of a language imposes 
a method of categorisation and descrip. 
tion of the surrounding world. The 
formative role of language in cogni- 
lve processes is also recognised in 
Marxist Psychology, which studies the 
mediating influence of language mean- 
ings on the processes of Categorisation in 


thought, perception, memury, atten- 
tion, etc., but in L.R..H. this role is 
absolutised, resulting in an incorrect 
notion of cognition “fenced off", 
through language structures, from the 
real world, in the alienation of mean- 
ings from social practice and an erro- 
neous thesis on the identity of lan- 
guage and thought. However, not only 
language meanings but also meanings in 
the form of perceptual symbols, pat- 
terns take part in cognitive processes; 
meanings may also be expressed 
in the form of symbolic actions. The 
absence in a language of words for 
expressing a number of notions does 
not signify the impossibility of their 
existence in consciousness. Along with 
everyday speech there also exist scien- 
tific languages which use formulas, 
diagrams, plans, thereby removing the 
specifics of categorisation which result 
from the national peculiarities of a 
language. Serving as an impulse in 
the study of the interconnection be- 
tween language and cognition, L.R..H. 
Posed a number of important linguistic 
and psychological problems, without, 
however, giving a methodologically 
acceptable solution to them. 


Localisation of Higher Mental Func- 
tions, assigning of higher mental func- 
tions to specific brain structures (see 
Brain). The problem of L. of H.M.F- 
is being worked out by neuropsychol- 
ogy, neuroanatomy, neurophysiology 
and others. The history of the study of 
L. of H.M.F. goes back to antiquity 
(Hippocrates, Galen, et al.). The repre- 
sentatives of narrow localisationism 
examined mental functions as a single 
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whole that is indivisible into compo- 
nents of “mental abilities", carried out 
by limited areas of the cortex—partic- 
ular brain “centres”. {t was considered 
that impairment of the “centre” re- 
sults in the failure of a correspond- 
ing function. A logical result of the 
ideas of naive localisationism were 
Franz Gall's phrenological map and 
Karl Kleist’s localisation map. These 
two maps presented the work of the 
cortex of the hemispheres as the sum 
total of the functions of different 
“centres” of mental abilities. Another 
trend, anti-localisationism, examined 
the brain as a single indifferentiated 
whole, with which all mental func- 
tions are equally linked. From this it 
followed that impairment of any re- 
gion of the brain results in a general 
disturbance of a function (for instance, 
in the lowering of intellect), whereas 
the degree of a function disturbance 
does not depend on localisation and is 
determined by the mass of the affect- 
ed brain. According to the theory of 
the systems, dynamic L. of H.M.F., 
the brain, a substrate of mental func- 
tions, works as a single whole, con- 
sisting of a host of highly differentiated 
parts, each fulfilling its own specific 
role. It is not the entire mental 
function, and not even ils separate 
links, but those physiological processes- 
(factors) which are accomplished 
in corresponding structures that should 
be correlated directly with brain 
structures. Disturbance of these pro- 
cesses leads to the appearance of initial 
defects involving a whole series of 
interconnected mental functions. 


Locus of Control, a quality characteris- 
ing a person's predisposition to attrib- 
ute the responsibility for the results 
of his activity to outside forces (ex- 
ternal L. of C.) or to his own capa- 
bilities and efforts (internal L. of C.). 
The notion of L. of C. was proposed 
by the US psychologist Julian Rotter. 
L. of C. is the stable property of an 
individual, formed in the process of his 
socialisation. A special questionnaire 
has been elaborated and a complex 
method developed for the determination 
of L. of C., which makes it possible to 
reveal a link between L. of C. and 
other personality characteristics. It has 
been demonstrated that people pos- 
sessing an internal L. of C. have more 
self-confidence, are consistent and more 
persistently pursue their goal, are more 
inclined towards self-analysis, are bal- 
anced, amiable, good-natured and inde- 
pendent. A disposition for an external 
L. of C., on the contrary, is mani- 
fested along with such features as un- 
certainty of one’s capabilities, quick 
temper, a tendency to postpone in- 
definitely the realisation of decisions, 
anxiety, suspiciousness, conformity and 
aggressiveness. It has been proved 
experimentally that internal L. of C. 
is a socially accepted value (an internal 
L. of C. is always ascribed to the 
ideal Self). 


Longitudinal Study, a prolonged and 
systematic investigation of the same 
subject, which makes it possible to de- 
termine the age range and individual 
fluctuation in the phases of a person's 
life cycle. Initially L.S. (as a method 
of longitudinal cuts)-took shape in child 
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and developmental psychology as an 
alternative to the prevailing methods 
of determining the subject's condition 
or development level (by the method of 
cross cuts). The proper value of 
L.S. was associated with the possi- 
bility of forecasting the further course 
of mental development and the estab- 
lishment of genetic ties between its 
phases. The organisation of L.S. im- 
plies simultaneous use of other methods, 
such as observation. testing, psycho- 
graphy, and praximetry. Recently in 
child and age psychology in con- 
nection with the active development 
of experimental study and educa- 
tional programmes it has been dis- 
closed that the traditional type of L.S. 
is but of a limited significance, and it 
has been established that it may be 
efficient if it is carried out as an 
investigation of different variants of de- 
velopment. 


Love, (1) a high degree of a positive 
emotional attitude, which singles out its 
object among others and places it at 
the centre of the subject's vital 
needs and interests (L. of fatherland, 
mother, children, etc.); (2) a subject's 
intense and relatively stable sentiment, 
Physiologically conditioned by sexual 
needs and expressed in a socially 
formed endeavour to be, by one’s 
Personal-significant features, most fully 
represented in the life of anoth- 
er person (see Personalisation) in a 
way that would arouse in him the need 
for a reciprocal sentiment of the same 
intensity and stability. The sentiment 
of L. is profoundly intimate and ac- 
companied by situationally conditioned 


and changing emotions of tenderness, 
ecstasy, jealousy, and others, which are 
experienced depending on a person's 
individual traits. As a generic notion, 
L. embraces a wide range of emotion- 
al phenomena, distinguished by their 
depth, strength, object orientation, 
etc.—from a weakly expressed favour- 
able attitude (see Sympathy) up to 
overpowering feelings, reaching the 
magnitude of passion. The fusion of an 
individual's sexual need, which in 
the final count ensures the contin- 
uation of the race, and L., as a su- 
preme sentiment providing optimal op- 
portunities for an individual to be con- 
tinued, ideally represented in a sig- 
nificant other, does not permit practical- 
ly separating one from the other in re- 
flexion. This circumstance explains the 
fact that different philosophical and psy- 
chological orientations unwarrantedly 
absolutised either the biological basis 
of L., reducing it to the sexual in- 
stinct (L. as sex), or denied and 
minimised the physiological side of L., 
interpreting it as a purely spiritual 
sentiment (Platonic L.). Though phy- 
siological needs are a requisite for the 
appearance and support of the feel- 
ing of L., however, in connection with 
the fact that the biological aspect of per- 
sonality appears in a transformed so- 
cial aspect, L. in its intimate psycho- 
logical characteristics is a socially and 
historically conditioned sentiment, 
uniquely reflecting class relations and 
cultural features, and serving as a moral 
basis of the institution of marriage. 
Investigation of the ontogenesis and 
functions of L. shows that it plays 
a big role in the genesis of personal- 


ity and in the formation of the Self 
concept. It has been established that 
frustration of the need for L. results 
in a worsening of the somatic and 
psychological condition. There is a close 
tie between the individual sentiment of 
L., the traditions and norms of society 
and the specifics of family educa- 
tion—both these groups of variables 
are the source of the subject's inter- 
pretation of his state. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made in psychology 
to investigate L.'s internal structure as 
a whole and the correlation of its 
individual components with the differ- 
ent characteristics of an individual. 
The most important of the obtained re- 
sults is the establishment of a correla- 
tion between the ability for L. and 
the subject's attitude towards himself. 
This and a number of similar facts, 
along with the role of L. in setting 
up a family, make the problem of L. 
exceptionally important for psycho- 
therapy and psychological consultation, 
for the education and self-education of 


an individual. 

tivity, As a subject 

and product of la- 
bour in society, M..is a system where- 
in the physical and the mental, the 
genetically conditioned and the acquired 
during life, the natural and the 
social form an inseparable unity. As 


Man, a creature rep- 
resenting the hig- 
hest level of life's de- 
velopment, a subject 
of socio-historical ac- 
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Marx wrote, “the essence of man is 
no abstraction inherent in each single 
individual. In its reality it is the en- 
semble of the social relations.” (Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 5, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 4). M. is studied by 
several sciences, e.g. anthropology, 
sociology, ethnography, pedagogy,anat- 
omy, physiology, etc. Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy gives the most generalised 
and, at the same time, the most con- 
crete historical characteristic of M. Psy- 
chological science studies his psyche 
and its development (see Sociogene- 
sis), his individual psychological fea- 
tures (see Individuality; Personality). 
the roles he performs in social life, 
his activities and communication (1). 
Virtually all psychology is concerned 
with M. as an individual involved in 
social relationships, with his develop- 
ment in the course of instruction and 
education, and with his moulding in 
activity and communication, primarily 
in labour. 


Management, see Leadership, Leader 
(Manager ). 


Manipulation (by Animals), a mani- 
festation of motor activity embracing 
all forms of active shifting of elements 
of the environment in space by ani- 
mals (as counterposed to locomotion— 
movement in space by animals them- 
selves). With the higher animals M. is 
achieved primarily with the aid of the 
mouth and the front limbs (investiga- 
tion of items, eating, defence, con- 
structive activity and others). M. and a 
manipulatory solution of a task gives 
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an animal the most profound, diverse 
and significant data on object compo- 
nents of the environment and the pro- 
cesses taking place in it. In the course 
of evolution the progressive develop- 
ment of M. played a major role in 
the development of the cognitive abil- 
ities in animals and became the basis 
for forming their intellect. In fossil- 
ised primates—the ancestors of man— 
M., especially of “biologically neu- 
tral” objects, was the basis for the 
emergence of labour activity. 


Marginal States, slight. obliterated 
forms of mental disorders close to the 
conventional boundary between men- 
tal health and pronounced pathology. 
The scope of these disorders is very 
wide. There are M. nw the narrow 
and broad sense. M.S. in the narrrow 


sense include psychogenies without 
acute paychotic disorders (reactive 
Mates, Aeuroves), psychopathy, and 


mental disorders in extreme conditions. 
M the broad sense include slow, 
sluggish forms of schizophrenia, mild 
forms of circular psychosis (cyclothy- 
mia), psychosomatic disorders, chronic 
alcoholism (without pronounced degra- 
dation), etc. when patients show no 
profound pwychic changes. Generally, 
M.S. are characterwed by presence of 
specific psychosocial factors which play 
a dominant role in their forming and 
temporarily disrupt the individual's 
adamability and integrated state. Peaple 
in M.S. require specialised psycho- 
therapeutic and sociopsychological 
both by medical institutions and consul 
ing centres, “confidence phones”, etc. 
Oriented to healthy people. 


Mass Communication, systematic disse- 
mination (with the aid of technical 
means of circulation) of specially 
prepared socially significant messages 
among large, anonymous, dispersed 
audiences with the aim of influencing 
the attitudes, evaluations, opinions and 
behaviour of people. M.C. is an im- 
portant social and political institution 
of modern society, acting as the sub- 
system of a more complex system— 
communication (2) and fulfilling on a 
wide scale the function of ideological 
and political influence, support of a so- 
I community, its organisation, infor- 
mation, education and entertainment, 
whose concrete content depends primar- 
ily on the distinctive features of a so- 
cial system. Peculiar to M.C. is the 
institutionalised character of sources 
and feedback lag. Complexes of tech- 
nical equipment which ensure rapid 
{transmission and mass circulation of 
verbal, pictorial and mi | informa- 
tion (the press, radio, television, cine- 
ma, audio- and  video-recordings), 
are summated by the term mass com- 
munication means. On the socio- 
psychological plane, M.C. possesses a 
number of important additional oppor- 
tunities as compared with more tradi- 
tional types of communication (in- 
terpersonal and public). Practice has 
shown that the M.C. effect depends 
largely on whether the psychological 
characteristics of the audience are 
taken into consideration: uffention, per- 
ception, comprehension, and memoris- 
ing of the messages. The dependence 
of the psychological processing of com- 
munication on the specifics of M.C. in 
general and of each concrete means 


on the organisation of the flow of 
information, on the specific interests 
of various groups within the audience: 
corresponding interference and bar- 
riers, ways of overcoming them, etc. 
are being studied by psychology, so- 
ciology and the semiotics of M.C. 


Mass Panic, a form of crowd (mob) 
behaviour, psychologically character- 
ised by a state of mass fear of real or 
imaginary danger, a fear that grows 
in the course of mutual contagion 
and inhibit the ability to rationally 
assess the existing situation, mobilise 
one’s volitional resources (see Will) 
and organise concerted counteraction, 
An interacting group of people dege- 
nerates more readily into a panic- 
stricken mob with less clear or less 
subjectively meaningful = common 
goals and with lower group cohesion 
and lower authority of group leaders. 
One would distinguish the socio-situa- 
tional conditions conducive to M.P., 
those due to a general mental tension 
causing a state of anxiety and antici- 
pation of calamitors events (earthqua- 
ke, war, military coup d'etat, ete); 
common psychological factors (sur- 
prise; fear caused by scarcity of eviden- 
ce about the exact source of danger; 
time of danger: and ways for countering 
that danger); and physiological factors 
(fatigue, hunger, intoxication, etc.). A 
detailed study of the factors and mecha- 
nisms instrumental to M.P. makes it 
possible to develop specific measures for 
preventing and halting M.P. which had 
already started, At the same time, rel- 
evant knowledge widely used by 
special services in capitalist countries 
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to evoke M.P. among political oppo- 
nents (to fight against “illegal” mee- 
tings, manifestations, etc.), and also 
in warfare. 


Mass Phenomena, coinciding assess- 
ments and attitudes, adopted stereo- 
types and suggested patterns of beha- 
viour, linked with a more or less 
simultaneous psychic state of people, as 
a result of communication (2) in large 
groups (see Group, Large). The mul- 
tiform types of behaviour of a crowd, 
mass hysteria and mass panic, ru- 
mours, fashions, and also socio-psy- 
chological traits of peoples (see Mood, 
Public), public opinion, etc., are consid- 
ered M.P. The systematic study of 
M.P. was begun in the framework 
of two independent trends in the 
19th-century psychology: the psycholo- 
gy of peoples (Moritz Lazarus, Hey- 
mann Steinthal, Wilhelm Wundt) and 
the psychology of the masses (Gustave 
Le Bon, Gabriel Tarde, Vilfredo Pare- 
to). At the present time M.P. is the 
subject of investigation of the psy- 
chology of large groups, psychology of 
propaganda, and commercial — psy- 
chology. 


Materialism and Idealism in Psychology. 
the two basic philosophical orientations, 
whose struggle has influenced the 
development of psychological thought 
throughout its entire history. Material- 
ism proceeds from the principle of 
the primacy of material existence, 
‘and the secondary nature of the 
spiritual, psychic, which is seen as a 
derivative of the outside world, inde- 
pendent of the subject and his con- 
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sciousness. Since in the development 
of scientific knowledge about psyche 
a major role is played by the discov- 
ery of regularities determined by 
non-psychological factors, such as the 
environment and bodily substratum, 
it is precisely materialism that is a 
motive force of progress in psychology. 
In ancient times materialistic ideas 
were manifested in different teachings 
on the soul as a part of the elemental 
force of nature: fire (Heraclitus), 
air (Anaximenes), atoms (Democritus), 
and others. Along with the views of 
philosophers who explained psycho- 
logical processes materialistically. 
of great importance were the views 
of doctors on the dependence of a 
man’s nature on the mixture of diverse 
components in the organism (teaching 
on temperament). Such a_ naive 
materialist’ orientation was unable 
to help explain a subject's capacity 
to grasp non-sensory (abstract) truths, 
to subordinate deeds to ethic ideals, 
to make one’s own consciousness the 
object of analysis. These real proper- 
ties of man's psyche were interpreted 
by idealism (Plato, Plotinus, Augustine) 
as the by-products of a special im- 
material entity—the soul, which rules 
over everything earthly, material. h 
an approach linked idealist philosophy 
very closely with religion. In the New 
Age the remarkable successes of the 
materialistically-oriented natural scien- 
ce stimulated the flowering of psycho- 
logical thought, which elaborated its 
most important theories in the 
'7th century: on reflex, on per- 
ception as a product of the influence 
of external objects on the brain, 


on associations and their organic 
mechanism, on affects (passions). 
All these processes were interpreted 
by Descartes, Hobbes and Spinoza 
from the materialist. point of view. 
Such an understanding was developed 
in the 18th century by French (La 
Metirie, Helvétius, Diderot, Pierre 
Cabanis) and English (David Hartley, 
Joseph Priestley) materialists, in op- 
position to the views which were 
advanced by teachings on the primacy 
of sensations in relation to external 
objects (George Berkeley, David 
Hume), on ideas as the primordial 
acts of the soul (Johann Herbart), 
and others. In the mid-19th century, 
a fundamentally new form of material- 


“ism, uniting “it with dialéctics, was 


developed by Marx and Engels, who 
elaborated the methodological prin- 
ciples on the basis of which Soviet 
psychology subsequently emerged. 
Dialectical materialism rejected diverse 
theories which ignored the activity of 
consciousness, man’s ability not only 
to reflect the world, but also to change 
it in the process of socio-historical 
practice. The  dialectico-materialist 
explanation of psychic processes is 
counterposed to both the idealist and 
vulgar-materialist, the latter being a 
variety of reductionism, reducing 
psychic processes 10 neural phenomena. 
Al the same time there exists a close 
lie between the dialectico-materialist 
approach to psyche and the spontaneous 
materialism of natural scientists. Thanks 
to their mid-191h century discoveries, 
the first important regularities of psyche 
were experimentally established 
{Weber-Fechner Law, the laws of the 
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visual perception (Hermann Helm- 
holtz), types of reaction time (Fran- 
ciscus Donders), and others}, which, 
along with the discoveries in biology 
(Charles Darwin) and __ physiology 
(Claude Bernard, Ivan Sechenov), 
led to the drawing up of psychology's 
categorial_ apparatus, which resulted 
in its Becoming an independent science. 
Since the above-mentioned process 
took place under the influence of 
idealist. philosophy dominant in the 
capitalist countries of the West, it got 
inadequately transformed into con- 
ceptions stemming from an intro- 
spectionist approach to consciousness 
(Wilhelm Wundt, Franz Brentano). 
In Russia, this process followed a 
different direction in the consistently 
materialist teaching of Sechenov, 
who synthesized the achievements of 
natural studies of psyche in world 
science, At the turn of the 20th century 
a crisis developed in psychology, with 
idealist philosophy having a negative 
effect (Machism, pragmatism). Subse- 
quently, the chief achievements of 
i 


Sciences, where spontaneou 
tendencies are dominant. Soviet psy- 
chology consistently realises the phi 


sophico-methogological principles of 
falectical materialism. 


Meaning, a general form of the 
reflection by a subject of the socio- 
historical experience acquired in the 
process of juint activities and com- 
munication (1) and existing as con- 
cepts incorporated in the patterns 
of action, social roles, norms and values. 


An image of the world, of other people 
and of the subject himself appears 
before the subject's consciousness 
through a system of M's, The individual 
system of M's, as interiorised (see 
Interiorisation) standards, conditions 
the cognitive processes (perception, 
thinking, memory, etc.) and the acts 
of social behaviour. Control over the 
processes of the subject's individual 
activity is carried out through the 
system of M’s. The bearers of M., 
along with the structures of the natural 
language, include such sign systems 
as diagrams, maps, formulas and blue 
prints, systems of symbolic images, 
the “language” of the arts (painting 
and architecture, dancing and panto- 
mime, etc.). M. reveals itself as the 
content of signs, images, and actions 
in a socio-normative sense that is stable 
for the individuals living in a partic- 
ular cultural environment. The repre- 
sentation of knowledge in a socio- 
normative form leads to its compre- 
hension. By expressing an individual 
experience (perception, — thinking. 
emotional experience, etc.) in M. with 
the aim of communication, the subject 
thereby comprehends it. M., combined 
with the personalised meaning and the 
sensory fabric, forms the structure of 
individual consciousness (Alexei N. 
Leontyev). The individual system of M. 
develops in the course of ontogenesis. 
Genetically earlier forms of M's have 
been singled out, which precede its 
most developed form—the concept 
(Lev Vygotsky). In them, generalisa- 
tion is at first carried out on the basis 
of the resemblance of the emotional 
tone of the objects (see Emotions). 
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These earlier forms also include “every- 
day concepts" which are generalisation 
of individual experience and do not 
enter into the systems relations with 
other concepts, Generalisations, as a 
form of M. used by a child, may not 
coincide with generally accepted con- 
cepts. However, it is imperative for 
social interaction, communication and 
reciprocal understanding that the indi- 
vidual M's being formed should 
coincide, as regards the object, with 
the socially acceptable forms. On a 
functional plane, the M. of a word 
represents the unity of generalisation 
and communication, of the intellectual 
and the communicative functions of 
the subject. M. is a complex, hierar- 
chically structured entity composed of 
more splintered compounds, sometimes 
called semas, semantic signs, the “atoms 
of M", etc. Their identification and 
the ascertainment of the relations be- 
tween them, i.e. the semantic analysis 


of M. is the task of psycho- 
semantics. 
Measurement (in psychology), the 


revealing of the quantitative charac- 
teristics of psychic phenomena under 
study. The concept of M. was intro- 
duced at the turn of the 20th century 
as a result of the striving of all 
experimental sciences to apply mathe- 
matical methods. In a broader sense, 
M. is a particular procedure under 
which numbers (at least ordinal 
numbers) are assigned to objects ac- 
cording to established rules. The rules 
themselves are set with a view to 
establishing a correlation between 
certain properties of the numbers and 


those of the objects. Ht is the pos- 
sibility of achieving this correlation 
that substantiates the — importance 
of M. in psychology. In conducting M., 
the researcher proceeds from the 
assumption that everything which 
exists. reveals itself in one way or 
another, or affects something. The 
multiplicity of psychic phenomena 
and factors of development in psychol- 
ogy is commonly called variables since 
they vary in quantity depending on 
individuals and time. The general goal 
of M. is to determine the magnitude 
of one indicator as compared with 
other indicators by measuring its 
“weight”. From the standpoint of the 
M. theory, it is imperative to discern 
these aspects: (a) the quantity and 
range of the variables (the number 
of correct answers, the range of 
interests, etc.); (b) the frequency of 
the manifestation: correspondingly, 
the more often it manifests itself, 
the greater is the importance of a 
particular property; (c) the magnitude 
and strength of the manifestation. 
There are two basic trends in M.— 
psychophysical and psychometric. The 
first is characterised by attempts to 
bring into correlation, in experimental 
conditions, real physical stimuli (objects 
of different weights, intensity of light, 
sound, etc.) and the sensations evoked 
in a person by these stimuli (see 
Psychophysics). The — psychometric 
direction is basically connected with 
the creation and application of psycho- 
logical tests (see Testing) representing 
a@ model situation helping to receive 
patterns of behaviour and emotions. 
Like any measuring instrument, the 
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tests must be precise and reliable, valid 
and adequate. All these properties 
are appraised using particular mathe- 
matical procedures (see also Scale: 
Scaling). 


Medical Psychology, a branch of 
psychology which employs psycho- 
logical regularities in diagnostics, 
treatment and disease prevention. M.P. 
studies the activity of doctors, medical 
personnel, their attitude to a patient, 
the psychology of patients and their 
attitude towards each other, the role 
of psychological factors in the origin 
of psychosomatic disorders, iatrogenic 
illness. M.P. area of research includes 
correctional work, specifically psycho- 
therapy, psychohygiene, use of the 
possibilities of —psychopharmacology, 
psychological assessment in the course 
of the social and labour rehabilitation 
of patients. M.P. is divided into two 
main spheres: (1) use of psychology 
in a mental hospital, where the chief 
task is to study the influence on a 
patient's mind of changes in the 
Structure and functioning of the brain, 
conditioned by either acquired or in- 
herited pathology, specifically genetic 
anomalies; (2) use of psychology in a 
clinic for somatic diseases, where the 
main problem is the influence of psychic 
states (factors) on somatic processes, 
In Soviet psychological science, newro- 
psychology, pathopsychology, and 
special psychology have been noticeably 
developed in the framework of M.P. 
The elaboration by these M.P. branches 
of problems of the brain organisation 
of higher mental functions, the cor- 
relation of development and disintegra- 
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tion of psychic activity, ete. laid the. 
foundation for M.P.’s active parti- 
cipation in solving diagnostical, experi- 
mental and rehabilitational problems. 
The second sphere of M.P. is less 
developed, which is determined primar- 
ily by the insufficient — scientific 
elaboration of questions linked with 
the nature and mechanisms of interac- 
tion of somatic (bodily) and psychic 
processes. Among the most important 
is also the problem of studying doctor- 
patient relations. At present psychol- 
ogists, physiologists, doctors, biologists 
and others pool their efforts to work 


out’ problems in this sphere of 
M.-P. 
Meditation, _ intensive, deep-going 


reflection, preoccupation with an object, 
idea, etc., which is achieved by con- 
centrating on one object and elimina- 
tion of all factors that distract atfention, 
both external (sound, light) and 
internal (physical, emotional and other 
tension). M. is a method of psychic 
training, which acquires diverse forms 
depending on the cultural-historical 
environment. The greatest number of 
indications of M. methods have been 
preserved in the East—in India, China 
and the cultures associated with them. 
The Eastern types of M. (represented 
by all forms of yoga in India, Taoism 
in China) presuppose the religious- 
mystic dissolution of individual con- 
sciousnesg in an impersonal, oceanlike 
absolute—a situation that is realised 
by the image of a butterfly burning 
in a candle flame, or a doll of salt 
dissolving in sea water. Another reli- 
gious-mystical direction of M., which 
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was cultivated by Christianity, inter- 
preted it as a merging of two personal- 
ities (human and divine). In the 20th 
century techniques of M. were elabo- 
rated in some schools of psycho- 
analysis, specifically in analytical 
psychology, and also as a system of 
psycho-physical training, aiming at a 
therapeutic effect and not linked with 
any religious-mystical ideas (Johann 
Schultz’ autogenic training, a system 
of “biofeedback”, and others). 


Melancholic Person, a subject possess- 
ing one of four basic types of tempe- 
rament, characterised by a low level 
of psychic activity, slow movements, 
restrained motor action and speech, 

. and easy fatigue. A M. is distinguished 
by high emotional sensitiveness, depth 
and stability of emotions with their 
slight external expression, with nega- 
tive emotions prevailing. In unfavour- 
able conditions a M. may develop an 
increased emotional sensitivity, reserve, 
alienation. Ivan Pavlov considered 
that with representatives of a melan- 
cholic temperament the inhibitive 
Process prevails, accompanied by low 
excitability and inhibition. 


Memorising, a general term used to 
denote the process of keeping material 
in memory. M. is a vital condition for 
the subsequent recollection of newly- 
acquired knowledge. The success of M. 
is determined first of all by the ability 
to incorporate new materia! into the 
— system of meaningful relations. Depend- 
ing on where M. processes are taking 
place, distinction is made between 
voluntary and involuntary M. In the 


case of involuntary M., a person docs 
not set out with intent to remember 
some particular material. Here, pro- 
cesses connected with memory carry 
out operations servicing other actions, 
As a result, M. is of a relatively 
spontaneous nature and is fulfilled 
without special voluntary — efforts, 
a preliminary selection of material or 
the conscious application of any 
mnemonic methods (see Mnemonics). 
It should also be mentioned, that in 
this case M. still depends on the goals 
and motives of activity. As was shown 
by the studies of Soviet psychologists 
(Pyotr Zinchenko, Anatoli Smirnov), 
involuntary M. is much more successful 
when memorised material forms part 
of the goal of the undertaken action. 
The specifics of the problem being 
solved also play an important role. 
An orientation towards “semantic rela- 
tionships leads to a more profound 
Processing of the material and a pro- 
longed involuntary M. Voluntary M. 
is a specific action whose purpose is 
to record material exactly for a maximal 
period with the aim of subsequent 
reproduction or simple recognition. 
It indicates a choice of methods and 
means of M., thereby influencing its 
results. A complex mediated structure 
is typical for this kind of M. The 
drawing up of a preliminary plan, 
the identification of semantic reference 
points, the semantic and spatial 
grouping of the material, the presenta- 
tion of the material as a vivid image, 
and the correlation of the material 
with accumulated knowledge are 
among the commonly used methods 
of voluntary M. Other things being 
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equal, voluntary M. is more productive 
than involuntary M. and ensures a more 
systematic character, a conscious as- 
similation of new knowledge and 
control over this process (see Learning 
Ability). Repetition plays an important 
role among the M. mechanisms. By 
extending the effective duration of the 
impact made by information, it serves 
as a means for the development of the 
highest socialised forms of memory, 
above all, voluntary M. At the same 
time, research indicates that repetition 
is not an absolute necessity for long- 
term M. In fact, its role considerably 
declines when an attempt is made to 
memorise vitally important material 
and data carrying a great semantic 
load. 


Memory, the processes of structuring 
and storing past experience to make 
possible its repeated use in activity or 
its recall to the sphere of conscious- 
ness. M. links the subject's past with 
his present and future, and is a major 
cognitive function underlying develop- 
ment and teaching. Studies of M. are 
of interdisciplinary nature, since it 
occurs at all levels of life in various 
forms and includes not only retain- 
ment of individual experience, but also 
mechanisms of transmission of here- 
ditary information. Recently, these 
studies have expanded owing to the 
appearance of computer technology 
for data storing and retrieving. Experi- 
mental studies of M. were initially 
started at the end of the 19th century 
by Hermann Ebbinghaus, a German 
psychologist, who used himself as a 
subject to chart the quantitative laws 


of memorisation, retention and repro- 
duction of sequences consisting of 
nonsense syllables. This approach was 
subsequently continued in behaviourist 
studies of verbal Jearning (see Beha- 
viourism). M. studies — involving 
complex meaningful material began 
almost simultaneously, In the carly 
20th century, the French philosopher 
Henri Bergson contrasted “M. of the 
spirit’, establishing comprehended 
single events from the — subject's 
biography, to “memory-habit”, resulting 
from mechanical repetition. The role 
of material organisation in memorising 
was emphasised by Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. Psychoanalysis attempted to 
explain forgetting phenomena through 
“suppression” of unpleasant, traumatic 
impressions from consciousness. Fre- 
derick Bartlett, a British psychologist, 
showed the complex reconstructive 
character of the process of recollecting 
stories and its dependence on cultural 
norms in a given society. The signifi- 
cance of socio-cultural factors in the 
development of various forms of 
human M. was stressed by the French 
psychologist Pierre Janet and the 
French sociologist Maurice Halbwachs. 
Soviet psychologi basing on the 
methodology of dialectical material- 
~ism;-déveloped a concept of M. as a 
Purposeful action relying on the use 
of socially developed signs (see Cul- 
tural-Historical Theory; Sign). in ad- 
dition to voluntary memorising, studies 
were also made of involuntary memo-. 
rising. For instance, Pyotr Zinchenko 
and Anatoli Smirnov investigated the 
dependence of successful  memorising 
upon its position in the structure of 
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activity. In ontogenetic development 
(see Ontogenesis) there is a change 
in methods of memorising and the role 
of distinguishing meaningful, semantic 
relationships increases. Various types 
of M., viz., motor, emotional, imaginal 
and verbal-logical, are sometimes des- 
cribed as stages of such development 
(Pavel Blonsky, Jerome Bruner, and 
Jean Piaget). Analysis of M. and 
perception disorders performed by 
Alexander Luria, Hans-Lukas Teuber, 
and Roger Sperry in she clinic of 
local brain lesions allowed them to 
establish that in dextral persons the 
Processes in the left cerebral hemisphere 
are usually associated with verbal- 
logical memorising, and those that 
take place in the right cerebral 
hemisphere—with image memorising. 
Mnemonic events are based on changes 
in the activity of individual neurons 
and their populations, and also on 
more constant changes on the bio- 
chemical level (in RNA and DNA 
molecules), These processes are 
normally regarded as the substrate 
of two forms of M., namely short- 
term and long-term M. (see Memory, 
Short-term; Memory, Long-term), 
this having been confirmed by experi- 
mental psychological evidence about 
the differences in quantity and methods 
of storing and retrieving data in repro- 
duction. Some analogy between the 
stages of data processing by humans 
and structural blocks of computers 
(see Modelling) had a noticeable effect 
in posing the problem of M. However, 
the functional structure of M. reveals 
much greater flexibility. For instance, 
the absence of a firm correlation of 


long-term = memorising with — verbal 
repetition processes in) short-term) M, 
is evidenced by data which show the 
possibility of successful recognition of a 
huge mass (as many as 1,000 and 
more slides) of complex object-struc- 
tured visual material (faces, urban and 
rural landscapes, etc.). The potentials 
of image M. are exposed in cases of 
outstanding memory described in scien- 
tific literature, above all those involving 
so-called “eidetism". In psychological 
analysis of M., it is important to take 
into account that the latter is an 
element of the integral structure of 
human personality. As a person's 
motivations and needs develop, his atti- 
tude towards his past may change: 
as a result, the same knowledge may 
be stored in his M. in different 
ways. 


Memory, Long-Term, a subsystem of 
memory ensuring durable (for hours. 
years, and sometimes decades) reten- 
tion of knowledge. and also of capabili- 
ties and skills, and characterised by a 
great volume of stored information. 
The main mechanism of data input 
and fixation in M.,L.-T. is usually 
regarded to be repetition, which is 
achieved at the level of short-term 
memory (see Memory, Short-Term). 
Yet, purely mechanical repetition does 
not lead to stable long-term memoris- 
ing. Besides, repetition serves as 2 
requisite for fixating data in M..L.-T. 
only in case of verbal or readily 
verbalisable information. Intelligent 
interpretation of new material, and 
the establishment of associations be- 
tween that material and something 


already known to the subject, are of 


decisive significance. The external, 
superficial form of the memorised 
communication, e.g. the — precise 


sequence of words in a sentence, may 


be lost, but the meaning is retained 
for a long time. Given the enormous 
volume of information stored in 
memory, one can readily understand 
that successful search of data is only 
possible with well structured informa- 


tion. Judging from experimental 
evidence, several forms of knowledge 
organisation function simultaneously 


in M.,L.-T. One of them is organisa- 
tion of semantic information in hierar- 
chic structures by the principle of 
distinguishing more abstract, generic 
notions and more specific ones. Another 
form of organisation characteristic of 
commonsensical categories involves 
the grouping of individual notions 
around one or several typical repre- 
sentatives of a given category, i.e. 
prototypes. For example. a “table” 
may serve better as a prototype of 
the category “furniture” than a 
“cabinet” or a “sofa”. Semantic 
information in M.,L.-T. involves both 
cognitive and affective elements which 
reflect different personal attitudes of 
the subject towards various types of 
information (see Meaning; Personal- 
ised Meaning). The study of informa- 
tion organisation in M.,L.-T. is an 
important means for diagnosing cogni- 
tive spheres and personality (see 
Psychodiagnosis; Psychosemantics). 


Memory, Sensory, a hypothetical 
subsystem of memory which ensures 
retention for a very short period of 
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time (normally, for less than one 
second) of the products of sensory 
processing of information arriving in 
the sense organs. Depending on the 
types of stimuli, we distinguish ikonic 
memory (vision), echoic memory 
(audition) and other forms of M.S. 
Presumably, M..S. retains the physical 
features of information; this dis 
guishes it f7om short-term memory 
(see Memory, Short-Term) and long- 
term memory (see Memory, Long- 
Term). which are typified by verbal- 
acoustic and semantic coding, respect- 
ively (John Atkinson). Yet. this 
distinction is conventional since preser- 
vation of physical (perceptual) fea- 
tures may be long-term, while distinc- 
tion of semantic characteristics is 
already possible in relatively early 
stages of data processing. 


Memory. Short-Term, a subsystem of 
memory that ensures immediate reten- 
tion and transformation of data 
arriving from the sense organs and 
from long-term memory (see Memory. 
Long-Term). A requisite for trans- 
ferring material from sensory memory 
to M.S.-T. is said to be in giving 
that’ material due attention. Inner 
speech and frequent repetition usually 
taking place in the form of inner 
utterances play a key role in short- 
term retention of information. Two 
types of repetition are distinguished. 
The first type is of relatively mechan- 
ical nature: it involves sound ar- 
ticulation and does not lead to any 
noticeable transformation of the 
subjecs-matter. This form of repetition 
allows to retain information at the 
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level of M.S.-T.. even though it is 
insufficient to transfer it to long-term 
memory. Long-term  memorising 
becomes possible only with the second 
form of repetition accompanied by 
inclusion of the retained material into 
a system of associative relationships 
(for instance, by enlarging informa- 
tion units, ie. by transition from 
uncoordinated letters to words, from 
words to sentences, etc.). Unlike long- 
term memory, M.,S.-T. can store only 
a very limited amount of information, 
not over 7+2 units of material. 
Contemporary investigations show, 
however, that limitations in M.,S.-T. 
are no obstacle to memorising large 
volumes of comprehended perceptive 
material, such as landscapes, faces, 
and works of art. The synonyms for 
M.S.-T. are “operational and im- 
mediate” memory. 


Mental Actions, human actions (ran- 
ging from mathematical transforma- 
tions to assessments of other people’s 
behaviour) performed mentally without 
relying on external factors, audible 
speech inclusive. In this respect, M.A. 
differ from other forms of human 
actions (e.g. speech, physical actions). 
M.A. may be aimed at solving both 
cognitive [mental (see Thinking) and 
mnemonic (see Memory)| tasks and 
emotional (see Emotions) tasks. In 
Soviet psychology, M.A. have been 
studied with reference to problems 
of general, developmental and peda- 
gogic psychology (mechanisms of 
specific mental phenomena, child’s age 
Possibilities, correlation of training 
and intellectual development, etc.). 


By controlling the development of M.A. 
(see Stepwise Forming of Mental 
Actions, Concept of), the psychologist 
can to some extent improve the 
process of training and purposefully 
influence children’s mental develop- 
ment. In recent years, the results of 
studies on systematic development of 
M.A. are being increasingly used in 
preschool, school, and vocational 
training, and in institutions of higher 
learning. 


Mental Development, natural change 
of psychic processes in time, mani- 
fested in their quantitative, quali- 
tative and structural transformations. 
M.D. is characterised by irreversible 
changes and specific trend (i.e. ability 
to accumulate and “build up” new 
changes over the preceding ones), 
and also by their regularity, e.g. 
reproducibility of similar changes in 
individuals of the same species. M.D. 
is actualised in phylogenesis(establish- 
ment of mental structure in biological 
evolution of a given species, or in the 
socio-cultural history of all mankind 
and its individual ethnic, social, and cul- 
tural groups) and in ontogenesis (form- 
ing of psychic structures during 
the lifetime of an individual organism, 
human or animal). A special object 
of investigation is the formation and 
disintegration of the cerebral organisa- 
tion of psychic structures (see Neuro- 
psychology). M.D. theories are disting- 
uished by interpretation of mind 
structure and conditions that deter- 
mine its transformation. Concrete scien- 
tific theories of M.D. originated in 
the 19th century and were further 
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elaborated in child psychology (see 
Developmental Psychology), animal 
psychology, and historical psychology 
while experiencing the impact of 
Charles Darwin's evolutionary teaching 
(see Functional Psychology, Beha- 
viourism). Attempts to — distinguish 
specifically human, socio-cultural 
factors of M.D. were made in “vdlker 
psychologie” (psychology of peoples) 
(see Ethnopsychology) of Wilhelm 
Wundt and in the verstehende (under- 
standing) psychologie of Wilhelm 
Dilthey and Eduard Spranger, who, 
basing on idealistic ideas about the 
spontaneous activity of spirit, accen- 


The then incipient social psychology 
(Emile Durkheim) explained the 
development of individual mind as a 
process of socialisation understood as 
subordination of individual mind to 
supraindividual norms fixated in “col- 
lective representations”. An eclectic 
approach to M.D. is prevalent in 
contemporary Western psychology, 
which lacks a _ generally accepted 
theory and methodology. Only two 
general tenets characteristic of most 
conceptions may be singled out. To 
begin with, two groups of factors that 
determine M.D. are distinguished, 
namely, natural capabilities and the 
ambient environment (most distinctly 
with William Stern, Karl Bihler, and 
their followers). Some psychologists 
(Gordon Allport) include personal 
activity differing from natural capa- 
bilities into a specific group of factors 
(see “Humanistic Psychology"). With 


regard to humans, psychologists 
(Jerome Bruner, George Mead, Jean 
Piaget, and Carl Yung) usually examine 
how the individual assimilates social 
norms and cultures objectified in 
symbolic forms to note that, under 
the influence of these forms, the 
structures of the mind change. Second, 
these psychologists recognise the pre- 
sence of certain universal M.D. laws, 
for instance those that unite the onto- 
genesis and philogenesis of man's mind. 
Under the direct influence of Ernst 
Haeckel's biogenetic law, this idea was 
most clearly stated by Stanley Hall 
in his theory of recupitulation, accord- 
ing to which ontogenetic develop- 
ment of a child's mind reproduces 
the phylogenesis of humankind. In 
Soviet psychology, Marxist-Leninist 
dialectics is the general theory of 
development and the methodological 
foundation of M.D. theories. In the 
1920 and 1930s, problems of M.D. 
were chiefly studied within the frame- 
work of child psychology, and subse- 
quently also on the evidence of animal 
psychology, pathopsychology, and 
historical psychology. In this case, 
M.D. is an objective process of systems 
nature. Yet to distinguish its individual 
components (aptitudes and environ- 
mental factors), and to elucidate their 
correlations would still be insufficient 
to understand the true nature and 
conditions of M.D. To do that, one 
would have to regard M.D. as a process 
of successive human involvement in sev- 
eral practical social activities. Interio- 
risation of the structures of such activ- 
ities would determine the forming of 
multi-level basic structures of psyche. 
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Mental Tension, a psychic state caused 
by the subject's anticipation of un- 
favourable events, MT. is 
accompanied by a feeling of general 
discomfort, anxiety and, sometimes, 
fear; however, unlike anxiety, it 
includes a readiness to master the 
situation and to act within that situa- 
tion in a definite way. The degree 
of M.T. is determined by many factors, 
the most important of which are the 
power of motivation, the significance 
of the given situation (see Personal- 
ised Meaning), presence of similar 
emotional experience, rigidity (inflexi- 
bility) of menial functional structures 
involved in various types of activity. 
Among the factors that bring about 
M.T. the most significant ones are 
frustrations and conflicts in the area 
of meaningful personal relationships 
between the individual and his social 
surrounding. When M.T. cannot be 
resolved in real acts, it activates the 
psychological defence mechanism. In 
some interpretations, M.T. coincides 
with the notion of psychological stress. 
Depending on the impact on perform- 
ance, one would distinguish opera- 
tional and emotional M.T. Operational 
M.T., which is based on the prevalence 
of procedural motives of activity, has a 
mobilising effect on the individual 
and helps him to retain a high level 
of work capacity. The development 
of states of emotional M.T. is charac- 
lerised by a pronounced negative 
emotional tinge of behaviour and by 
a break in the motivational structure 
of individual activity, and leads to a 
decline and disorganisation of its 
performance. 


Method of Foster Children, see Methods 
of Psychogenetics. 


Method of Semantic Differential, a 
method of constructing subjective 
semantic spaces. Suggested by the US 
psychologist Charles Osgood in 1952, 
it is used in studies connected with 
a person's perception and behaviour, 
with an analysis of social altitudes 
and personalised meanings in psychol- 
ogy and sociology, in the theory of 
mass communications and advertising, 
and also in aesthetics. M. of S.D. is a 
combination of methods of controlled 
associations and scaling. The measured 
objects (notions, images, personages, 
etc.) are assessed by a series of bipolar 
grade (three-, five-, seven-point) scale, 
the poles of which are usually given 
verbally. Along with the verbal, non- 
verbal ss Lic di ials have been 
elaborated, where graphic descriptions, 
Picturesque paintings and photopor- 
traits are used as scale poles. 


Method of Semantic Radical, one of 
the objective methods of experimental 
semantics, elaborated by Alexander 
Luria and Olga Vinogradova (1959) 
and consisting in the analysis of 
meanings by singling Out their associa- 
tive fields. M. of S.R. is a conditional- 
reflectory technique that uses as a 
criterion of semantic proximity of the 
objects the transfer of conditional- 
reflectory reactions. fram_one object 
to another which is semantically linked 
with it. Thus, in presenting a number 
of notions (for instance, “violin”, 
“mandolin") of a definite semantic 
class (musical instruments), which are 
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accompanied by a negative reinforce- 
ment (electric shock), 
-presesation of wards that are 
cally linked with the reinforcement 
arouse a defence reaction, while those 
more indirectly linked with the rein- 
forcement (sonata, concert) —an 
_orientating reaction, The semantic 
range of objects linked with reinforce- 
ments is built on the basis of record- 
ed reactions. By the strength and 
character of the reaction (defense or 
orientating) one can distinguish the 
centre and periphery of the semantic 
range. Generalisation of a conditional- 
reflectory reaction is normally effected 
through semantic relations (violin— 
violoncello), and for the mentally 
ret; i—by phonetic ones (volley— 
Valley). M. of S.R. is valid for the 
study of unconscious processes in 
categorisation, for investigating the 
development of meanings in onto- 
genesis, when studying the dynamics 
of the formation of notions, in general 
psychology, neuropsychology, and 
pathopsychology. 


Method of Twins, see Methods of 
Psychogenetics. 


Methodology, a system of principles 
and methods of ising and con- 
structing theoréligal’— and’ practical 

vily, and al leaching about 
this system. M. is realised in the 
organisation and regulation of all types 
of human activity, not only scientific 
but also technical, pedagogical, political, 
managerial, aesthetic and others. 
Initially M. was inexplicitly represented 
in people's practical relations with 


the objective world. An important 
role in ils turning into a special sphere 
of rational cognition was played by 
training for mental uperations (initially 
included in labour, and then separated 
from it), for their consistency and 
select of the most effective way 
of achieving a goal. With the progress 
of production, technology and culture 
in general, M. becomes an object 
of philosophical reflexion and estab- 
lishes itself as a system of socially 
tested principles and rules of cognition 
and activity in their correlation with 
the properties and laws of objective 
reality. The existing principles of M. 
turned into diverse forms and norms 
of logically correct, verifiable methods 
of obtaining significant results. The 
progress of M. was determined by the 
successes of material and spiritual 
production. Thus, the 18th-century 
scientific revolution, which was closely 
linked with the changing nature of 
people's production activity, resulted 
in the creation of a new M., which 
played an important role also in the 
origin of constructive approaches 
to the study of psychic processes in 
man. It is thanks to this M. that there 
appeared such subsections of psychol- 
ogy as the teaching on reflexes, on 
associations, on “passions of the soul” 
“(See —Emotionsy and others. Sibse- 
quently M. was significantly enriched 
in connection with the general devel- 
opment of social practice and science 
and found a philosophical generalisa- 
tion in the M. of dialectical material- 
ism; moreover the dialectical method 
served not only as a means of theoret- 


ical cognition, but also an instrument 
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of the revolutionary transformation 
of reality. Dialectico-materialist. M. 
adequately expresses the relations 
between theory and method, as well 
as the role of practice for cognition. 
Whereas theory represents the result 
of the process of cognition, M. deter- 
mines the methods of accomplishing 
and constructing this knowledge. Thus, 
the principle of determinism guides 
research in elaborating physical, bio- 
logical, psychol: and social 
theories. in turn, ing been verified 
by social practice, these theories can 
fulhl a methodological function, i.e. 
serve as the organising principle of a 
scientist's work. Dialectico-materialist 
M. is general in character. bil “it is 
Coficretised when applied to different 
spheres of practical and theoretical 
activity. One such sphere is psyche, 
the study of which presupposes the 
elaboration of corresponding methods. 
Hence dialectico-materialist. M.. func- 
tioning as a general system of explan- 
atory principles and regulators, is 
used in psychology in accordance with 
the peculiarity of its object, which 
requires the elaboration and use of 
special concrete-scientific M. The 
present-day conditions characterised 
by direct interaction of a great number 
of scientific orientations and disciplines, 
make it imperative to develop so-called 
Beneral-scientific methods. which 
ensure the increment of knowledge 
in many disciplines. Such are, for 
instance, the methods of cybernetics, 
the use of which in psychology 
enriched the latter with new approaches 
and solutions. The great variety of 
methods inevitably creates the problem 


of selection of the most adequate and 
Prospective of them for solving special 
research problems. This induces us to 
examine M. from the viewpoint of its 
heuristics, i.e. its ability to ensure the 
appearance of new ideas in concrete 

vblem — situatio M. is” directly 
associated with world outlook, for the 
entire system of its regulators and 
instructions presuppose the _ inter- 
pretation of both the foundations of 
research and its results on the basis 
of world outlook. In psychological 
studies M. of different orientations is 
linked with their world outlook. Thus, 
M. of behaviourism is closely connected 
with a mechanistic understanding of 
behaviour, in Freudianism the empiric 
study of a personality is determined 
by such world outlook orientations as 
irrationalism, the counterposing of the 
personalised meaning of life to its 
dependence on the social conditions 
of man's development, exaggeration 
of the role of sexuality. M. of Marxis 
oriented psychology is based on a 
dialectico-materialist. world outlook. 
The sphere of M. includes an extensive 
complex of concrete-scientific research 
methods: observation, experiment, 
modelling and others, which in turn 
are divided into a great number of 
special techniques for gathering 
scientific data, Different levels of M. 
(philosophical, general-scientific, con- 
crete-scientific) _are___interconnecied 
hould be considered as a system. 
improvement of M. is closely 
connected with the progress of 
scientific, technological, organisational 
and other forms of activity. 
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Methods of Animal Psychology, 
methods of studying the animal 
behaviour, including observation and 
experiment, Observation of the natural 
behaviour of animals in their habitat 
is complemented by the study of their 
attitude to diverse objects, some of 
which are especially selected by the 
experimenter, and are sometimes pre- 
sented to animal subjects in arti- 
ficially created situations; the forms 
of manipulation with these objects 
aré analysed. Experiments in animal 
psychology study the behaviour of 
animals in the course of resolving 
different problems. The basic experi- 
mental methods are: labyrinth method 
(finding the way to a goal object that 
is not directly perceived—fodder, 
shelter, etc.); roundabout method 
(finding the way to a goal object by 
avoiding one or several obstacles): 
method of simultaneous or consequent 
choice or differential taming (selecting 
objects—signals, drawings, etc.—distin- 
guished by one or several indices that 
change in a definite way); open field 
method (giving an animal the opportu- 
nity of free choice of way and position 
in a fenced-off space and, if needed, 
increasingly complicated structurally 
with objects, shelters, etc.); problem 
cage (box) method (finding a pos- 
sible way out of the cage or entering 
it by opening more or less complicated 
locking devices); method of using tools 
(resolving problems with the aid of 
extraneous objects, which should be 
introduced into experimental situations 
between animals and goal objects— 
moving the bait closer with poles or 
ropes, building pyramids from boxes, 


etc.). These and other methods are 
used to study the sensory and effectory 
abilities, orientating-investigatory be- 
haviour, emotions and memory of 
animals, their ability for learning, 
generalisation and transfer of indivi- 
dual experience, for intellectual! actions 
and others. Studies in animal psychol- 
ogy are of great importance also for 
other branches of the psychological 
science (especially general and child 
psychology), for philosophy (especially 
gnoseology), anthropology (pre-history 
of anthropogenesis), medicine (model- 
ling on animals the psychopathological 
states of man, psychopharmacological 
experiments, etc.), as well as for 
cattle-breeding, pest control, service 
dog training, protection of the animal 
world, domestication of animals, animal 
farming and fisheries, zoological gar- 
dens, and other areas (see Compara- 
tive Psychology). 


Methods of Personality Study, the sum 
total of methods and techniques for 
studying the psychological manifesta- 
tions of a personality. According to 
the form and conditions of its applica- 
tion, M. of P.S. are divided into: 
experimental and non-experimental 
(for instance, analysis of biography), 
laboratory and clinical, direct and 
indirect, research and assessing 
(psychodiagnostics). The differentia- 
tion of M. of P.S. according to content 
is determined by the principles of inter- 
pretation of subject-matter of personal- 
ity psychology. Depending on the 
dominant aspect of examination, M. 
of P.S. are divided into: (1) those 
studying the personality’s individuality: 
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(2) those studying the personality as 
the subject of social activity and the 
system of interpersonal relations: 
(3) those studying the personality as 
an ideal representation in other people. 
In accordance with the first aspect, 
subjective and objective orientations 
are distinguished in the construction 
of M. of P.S. The subjective orienta- 
tion is represented by projective (see 
Tests, Projective) and psychosemantic 
techniques (see Method of Semantic 
Differential; Method of Semantic 
Radical), aimed at characterising 
individual consciousness. The objective 
orientation, stemming primarily from 
the theory of personality traits, is 
represented by personality inventories, 
scales of interpersonal perception 
(see Perception, Interpersonal), techni- 
ques of assessing mental development 
and learning ability of an individual, 
a series of techniques assessing the 
psychophysiological characteristics of 
an individual. A certain unity of 
subject- and object-oriented research 
s achieved in the framework of inter- 
pretation of an individual's activity, 
proceeding from the interconnection 
of the stable and dynamic qualities 
in consciousness and activity—genetic 
methods of studying how the personality 
is being formed (see Methods of 
Psychogenetics), methods of studying 
attitudes and dispositions, situationally 
independent activity (see Activity, 
Situationally Independent), level of 
aspirations, etc.). Soviet psychology 
has demonstrated that data obtained 
in the study of personality as an 
individuality cannot be directly extra- 
polated to the characteristics of a 


personality as the subject of inter- 
personal relations—the __ individually 
typical emerges in quite different ways 
depending on the development level 
of the social unit in which the indivi- 
dual is integrated. In this connection 
(second aspect) — socio-psychological 
methods of studying a personality in 
groups and collectives (sociometry, 
referentometry, methods of studying 
role behaviour, and others) are used. 
In the third aspect of constructing 
and using M. of P.S. a personality 
is studied both inside and outside 
interindividual interaction (ideal conti- 
nuity of the subject in other people— 
personalisation), etc. In the frame- 
work of the above-mentioned orienta- 
tion a special principle of studying 
a personality is formed: the method 
of reflected subjectivity (analysis of 
the individual's personality through 
its representation in the life activity 
of other people, their motivations, 
etc.). 


Methods of Psychogenetics, methods 
making it possible to assess the influence 
of inborn factors and the environment 
on the formation of a psychic peculi- 
arity of a person. The most informative 
is the twins method. It is based on the 
fact that monozygotic (one-ova) twins 
have an identical genotype, dizygotic 
(two-ova) are non-identical; moreover 
the members of any type of twin pair 
should have a similar educational 
environment. Then the greater inter- 
pair similarity of monozygotic twins 
compared to the dizygotic ones will 
bear out the presence of inherited 
influences on the changeability of 
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the property under study. A substantial 
limitation of this method consists in 
the fact that the similarity of the mono- 
zygotic twins’ psychological properties 
themselves may be of a non-genctic 
origin. The genealogical method is the 
study of similarity between relatives 
in different generations. Required for 
this is an exact knowledge of the 
number of properties of direct rela- 
tives of the maternal and paternal lines 
and the study of the widest possible 
circle of blood relations; data on an 
adequate number of different families. 
making it possible to disclose the 
similarity of family trees, may also be 
used. This method is applicable 
primarily in medical genetics and 
anthropology. However, the similarity 
of generations according to psycho- 
logical properties may be explained 
not only by their genetic transmission, 
but also by social continuity. The popu- 
lation method makes it possible to study 
the spread of individual gene or 
chromosome anomalies in human 
populations. Analysis of a population's 
genetic structure requires a large 
group of people, which should be 
representative, i.e. enabling the experi- 
menter to make judgements about 
the population as a whole. This method 
is also more informative when studying 
diverse forms of hereditary pathology. 
As for the analysis of the inheritability 
of normal psychological properties, 
this method, taken in isolation from 
other psychogenetic methods, fails 
to provide reliable data, for differences 
between populations in the distribution 
of one or another psychological feature 
may be due to social causes, customs, 


etc, The methad of foster children ix 
comparison of similarity by some 
Psychological property between a child 
and its biological parents, on the one 
hand, and the child and its foster 
Parents, on the other. M. of P. pre- 
suppose a specific obligatory statistical 
Processing for each method. The mast 
informative methods of mathematical 
analysis require the simultaneous use 
of at least the first two methods (see 
Psychogenetics). 


Microstructural Approach. a theoret- 
ical-experimental approach of pres- 
ent-day Soviet psychology. The task 
of M.A. is to study the coordination 
of actions and operations, which form 
the texture (microstructure) of differ- 
ent types of man’s cognitive and 
executive activity. Much attention is 
devoted to studying the formation 
(microgenesis) of perception, memoris- 
ing, thinking, movements. The experi- 
mental methods developed in the frame- 
work of M.A. complement the methods 
of formation of internal psychic actions 
and an analysis of the macrostructure 
of activity, making it possible to study 
the organisation of highly automated 
mental processes that are hidden from 
external and internal observation. 
Relevant studies have resulted in the 
establishment of regularities of per- 
ception and retention of information. 
processes of task solving and execution 
of complex movements in a three- 
dimensional environment (Vladimir 
Zinchenko, Boris Velichkovsky). 


ary Psychology, a branch of 
psychology that studies the psycho- 
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logical aspects of various military 
activities with reference to specific 
sovio-historical conditions, level of 
military technology, and personal and 
group characteristics, and also the 
methods involved in combat and polit- 
ical training (Konstantin Platonov). 
Soviet M.P., which appeared together 
with the Soviet Army. develops on 
the methodological basis of Marxism- 
Leninism, serves the interests of the 
armed defence of socialism, and is 
historically progressive in nature. 
Basing on psychological investigations, 
it works out recommendations for 
perfecting the theory and practice of 
screening, selecting, training and edu- 
cating servicemen, and for improving 
party-and-political work in the armed 
forces, psychological training of ser- 
vicemen, and command of personnel. 
The respective aspects of M.P. apply 
to the various arms and services, and 
its issues are examined from the angle 
of the Soviet military doctrine and 
the inferences of social psychology, 


Psychology of labour, engineering 
Psychology, pedagogic psychology, 
etc. 

Mimicry, see Expressive Move- 
ments. 

Mind, a generalised characteristic 
of personal cognitive Possibilities, 


in opposition to sentiments and will. 
In a narrower sense, M. is the indi- 
vidual psychological characteristic of 
human intellectual abilities. 


Mnemonics (Mnemotechnics), a system 
of different techniques which help 


memorise and increase the memory 
span by forming additional ussocia- 
tions, One method of M. is the 
establishment of relations between 
the memorised objects and their dis- 
tribution in an imagined, familiar space 
that is divided according to a definite 
principle. A pertinent example is menio- 
rising the sequence of colours in the 
spectre with the aid of phrases in which 
the first letters of the words correspond 
to the first letters of the names of 
colours (“Raising Onions in Your 
Garden by the New Villa”). In Ancient 
Greece some people used the M. method 
to acquire the ability quickly to 
memorise extensive, but often meaning- 
less, material and demonstrated their 
art to the public. M. methods have 
only a secondary and auxiliary sig- 
nificance in raising the efficacy of 
memory, since the chief support of 


memorising are not artificial, but 
~logically justified, meaningfwl_celations 


both in what is being memorised (be- 
tween its separate parts), and between 
the memorised material and something 
already known. 


Mobility, a primary property of the 
nervous system constituting in the 
ability to rapidly respond to environ- 
mental changes. M. was characterised 
and studied by [van Pavlov, who 
Suggested the basic techniques for 
diagnosing M., including those for 
determining the speed and ease with 
which nervous processes are replaced 
by processes with the same or opposite 
valence, and also the rate at which 
they occur and terminate. 
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Modality, one of the main properties 
of sensations, their qualitative charac- 
teristics (colour—in sight, tone and 
limbre—in hearing, character of 
smell—in smell, etc.). Modal charac- 
teristics of sensations, as distinct from 
their other characteristics (spatial, 
temporal, intensity), reflect the pro- 
perties of objective reality in a 
specifically encoded form (a length 
of the colour wave is reflected as 
colour, the frequency of tonal waves— 
as tone, etc.). The notion of M. along 
with sensations refers also to other 
psychic processes, describing the quali- 
tative characteristics of cognitive 
images of any level and complexity. 


Modelling (in psychology), the study 
of psychic processes and states with 
the aid of their real (physical) or 
ideal, above all mathematical, models. 
The “model” is seen as a system of 
objects or signs, which reproduce some 
essential properties of the original 
system. The presence of a partial 
similarity ratio (homomorphism) 
makes it possible to use a model as a 
substitute or representative of the 
system under study. The model's rela- 
tive simplicity makes such an exchange 
especially graphic. The creation of 
simplified models of a system is an 
effective way of verifying the cor- 
rectness and fullness of theoretical 
concepts in different branches of 
knowledge. The first attempts to use M. 
in psychology are linked with the study 
of psychophysical relations (see Psycho- 
physics) and memory processes. The 
systematic use of M. was characteristic 
of Gestalt psychology, which attempted 


to find a physical analogy in the forma- 
tion of integral structures (Gestalts) 
in crystal-formation processes, change 
of the tension of pellicles, etc. The 
widespread use of this method in 
psychology began in the 1950s, when 
the development of cybernetics made 
M. possible in different areas of the 
purposeful activity of live creatures. 
This development was anticipated to a 
certain extent in the works of Soviet 
scientists Pytor Anokhin and Nikolai 
Bernstein, who created models of man's 
complex physiological functional 
systems, which contained all the main 
components of subsequent cybermctic 
models of behaviour. In a relatively 
short period there appeared mathe- 
matical models of learning, informa- 
tional models of memory, perception 
and attention, M. embraced also the 
more complex types of intellectual 
activity, such as playing chess and 
solving diverse problems (Allen Newell, 
Herbert Simon). The understanding 
of psychic processes as analogous with 
the processes of computer calculations 
held out especially good prospects. 
Some authors attempt to find a struc- 
tural similarity between the organisa- 
tion of man’s cognitive sphere and 
the structure of computer chips. This 
“computer metaphor” is particularly 
widespread in modern cognitive 
psychology. Others are attracted not 
by the computer's functional archi- 
tecture, but by its calculation power. 
In this case M. actually merges with 
the work being carried out in such 
branches of cybernetics as artificial 
intellect. and machine sight. Models 
of psychic and  psychophysiological 
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functions represent machine program- 
mes, the concrete realisation of which 
depends largely on the language chosen 
for programming. Despite the number 
of successful examples, the M. of 
psychic and psychophysiological 
processes (psycholinguistic models of 
comprehension, discerning systems, 
integral robots, etc.). the prevailing 
opinion is that for the creation of 
viable psychological theories the use 
of this method alone is insufficient. 
As a rule, it is impossible to give an 
unambiguous description of existing 
data with the aid of formal models. 
In order to lessen arbitrariness in 
interpreting these data, it is necessary 
to use the results of a qualitative psycho- 
logical analysis. 


Modification of Behaviour, a method 
of social behaviour regulation suggested 
by US psychologists who suppon 
behaviourism. It was first used as a 
clinical method of psychotherapy in 
treating neuroses, and later came to 
be used with respect to mentally 
healthy people with the aim of devel- 
oping automatic habits ensuring their 
adjustment to the conditions of life 
in capitalist’ society. It is utilised 
primarily in juvenile correctional 
institutions and schools and sometimes 
in management psychology in the USA 
and Britain, and is used and often misus- 
ed in prisons (see also Social Psychol- 
ology; Corrective Psychology). 


Mood, relatively protracted, stable 
Psychic states of moderate or low 
intensity, appearing as a positive or 
negative emotional background of the 


individual's mental life. Unlika situa- 
tional emotions and affects, M.~is-an 
emotional response not to the direct 
consequences of given events, but to 
_their_signi i 
question within 
Beneral life. plans, interests, and anti- 
cipations. In turn, formed M’s can 
affect direct emotional reactions to 
occurring events and correspondingly 
change the subject's trend of thought, 
perception (see Social Perception), 
and behaviour. Depending on the 
degree of awareness of the factors 
that have caused a given M., the latter 
is experienced either as an_ integral 
emotional background ("elevated™. 
“depressed”, and other kinds of M.) 
or as .a_ distinctly identifiable state 
(boredom, grief, melancholy, fear or, 
conversely, enthusiasm, joy, elation, 
delight, etc.). The ability to control 
one’s M. and to find and master ways 
for consciously correcting it (see 
Self-Regulation), comes out as an 
important task in education and self- 
education. Causeless changes in M. 
may be of pathologic origin if they 
are evoked by such individual pro- 
perties as hyper worry, emotional 
instability etc. (see Accentuation of 
Character, Sentiments). 


Mood, Public, the prevailing feelings 
and thoughts of various social groups 
at a definite time period. M.,P. is not 
only a mass phenomenon in social 
psychology, it is also a highly signifi- 
cant force compelling people to activ- 
ity and leaving an imprint in the 
behaviour of various collectives, groups 
and social strata, and also classes, 
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nationalities, and even nations. M's, P. 
manifest themselves in all spheres of 
social activity: in production and 
everyday life, at demonstrations and 
meetings, in peace and war. A form 
of M.,P. is a mass mood capable of 
seizing and uniting highly varied social 
strata, groups and classes in a single 
social or political movement. The study 
of M.,P. is necessary to get an insight 
into the psychological sources of diverse 
ideological trends and to understand 
the socio-psychological mechanisms 
of mass-soci nits” MSP. are 
characterised by a definite subject 
orientation (political, aesthetic. reli- 
gious, etc.), and also by the character 
and level of emotional strain (apathy 


and depression or animation and 
enthusiasm). In addition to global 
manifestations or animation and 


manifestations (mass moods, moods 
of specific strata, classes, and peoples), 
M.,P. may also be of local nature. 
manifesting itself in the socio-psycho- 
logical climate of the microenviron- 
ment (see Climate, Socio-Psycho- 
logical). M.,P. also reveals itself in 
the personality's life activity to a meas- 
ure in which his or her mood reflects 
the social circumstances of that 
activity and manifests his or her atti- 
tude {(o various phenomena and 
processes that take place in society 
(e.g. decadent moods in the period 
of social reaction). 


Motivation, a process of inducing the 
activeness of an organism and deter- 
mining its orientation. The term “M.", 
taken in a broad sense, is used in all 
spheres of psychology studying the 
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causes and mechanisms of the pur- 
poseful behaviour of man and unimals, 
Motivating factors may be divided 
into three relatively independent classes, 
in accordance with their manifestation 
and function. In analysing the ques- 
tion why an organism becomes active 
at all, we anal the manifestation 
of needs and fics asa source 
of activeness. dying the question 
of what an organism's activeness is 
directed at, for the sake of what the 
choice is made of precisely these acts 
of behaviour, and not others, we above 
all analyse the manifestation of motives 
as causes determining the selection of a 
direction of behaviour. In solving the 
question of how the regulation of the 
dynamics of behaviour is realised, 
we study the manifestation of emotions, 
subjective emotional experiences 
(aspirations, desires, etc.) and atti- 
tudes in a subject’s behaviour. 


Motive, (1) inducement to activity 
linked with the satisfaction of a 
subject's needs; a set of external and 
internal conditions, which bring about 
a subject's activeness and determine 
its direction (see Motivation); (2) an 
object (material or ideal) inducing 
and determining choice of direction 
of activity for the sake of which object 
it is implemented; (3) the cause of 
which the person is aware, one deter- 
mining the choice of a person's actions 
and deeds. Bourgeois psychology dis- 
tinguishes a series of specifics of the 
nature and function of M. in regula- 
ting a subject's behaviour: inducing 
and directing functions of M. {psycho- 
analysis, behaviourism, dynamic 
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psychology, Kurt Lewin's “field” theory 
(see Topological Psychology), etho- 
logy|, determination of man’s behaviour 
with unconscious M's (psychoanalysis), 
the hierarchy of M's (psychoanalysis, 
“humanistic psychology” and others), 
a striving towards equilibrium and 
tension as a mechanism of the dynamics 
of M. A shortcoming of these studies 
is their isolation from the context of 
man’s activity and his consciousness. 
In Soviet psychology the origin of M. 
is seen as caused by the general 
mechanism of the realisation of needs 
in the course of search activity and 
thereby tuming its objects into M. 
“objects of needs" (Alexei N. Leon- 
tyev). Hence the central regularity: 
the development of M. proceeds 
through the change and expansion 
of the sphere of activity which trans- 
forms objective reality. In animals 
the range of objects which serve as 
M's are a gift of nature and is strictly 
limited by the set of instinctive forms 
of adjustment of each biological type. 
In man the source of development 
of M. is the free process of social 
production of material and_ spiritual 
values. Such potential M’s in onto- 
genesis are objective values, interests 
and ideals inherent in a given society, 
which in case of their interiorisation 
by an individual may acquire the 
motivational force and become acting 
M's. These M's fulfil the function of 
meaning formation, i.e. lend a persona- 
lised meaning to the reality reflected 
in individual consciousness. The func- 
tion of meaning formation is associa- 
ted with control over the general 
orientation of an individual's activity, 


The control function is carried out 
not directly by M., but through a 
mechanism of “emotional correction” 
of behaviour (Alexci Zaporozhets): 
emotions evaluate the personalised 
meaning of the events that are taking 
place and if this meaning proved 
groundless M's change the general 
orientation of an individual's activity, 
The dynamics of M's in concrete 
situations is determined by situationally 
independent activeness (see Activeness, 
Situationally Independent), — which 
leads to an individual's posing of super- 
objectives and the appearance of new 
M’s of activity. The study of the 
Motivational-semantic sphere  consti- 
tutes the central problem of the psycho- 
logy of personality, its historical and 
ontogenetic development. 


Motives, Justification of, a rational 
explanation by a subject of the causes 
of activeness by pointing to socially 
admissible for him and his reference 
group (see Group, Reference) cir- 
cumstances which induced him to make 
a given choice. M.J. is distinguished 
from a person's real behavioural 
motives as one of the forms of reali- 
sing these motives, With the aid of M..J. 
an individual sometimes justifies his 
actions and deeds, bringing them into 
conformity with approved social norms 
of behaviour in a given situation 
and his personal norms. M.,J. may 
sometimes be used consciously by a 
subject to mask the real motives of 
his behaviour (see Defence, Psycho- 
logical). 


Movements, Involuntary, impulsive or 
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reflex motor acts performed without 
control of consciousness. M’s,I. may 
be of an adaptive nature (c.g. blinking. 
withdrawing one’s hand from a painful 
irritant) and of a non-adaptive nature 
(e.g. chaotic movements in case of 
dulled consciousness) (see Psychoses). 
M’s,l. may be classified as strictly 
involuntary and postvoluntary. The 
former are formed without conscious 
control (unconditioned-reflex and con- 
ditioned-reflex movements; motor skills 
acquired through trial and error; 
innate and clinical automatisms, etc.). 
while the latter are formed as voluntary, 
but during the subsequent abbrevia- 
tion of the orientating basis, in the 
course of the formation of movement, 
they leave consciousness, becoming 
automatic, involuntary. M's. may 
become voluntary only as a result of 
special training in forming a system 
of motor orientators (see Movements, 
Voluntary). Postvoluntary movements 
can again become voluntary without 
special training. However, if the system 
of realised orientators is absent (or 
extremely reduced), M's, I. are difficult 
to correct or change. 


Movements, Voluntary, external and 
internal bodily acts (processes) con- 
sciously regulated by the subject on 
the basis of his need for reaching 
the goal represented as the image of 
the anticipated result. M's, V. pre- 
suppose a conscious orienting towards 
the goal both by means of speech and 
representation (imagination). M's, V. 
may be performed both by muscles 
of the body's external organs, and by 
the smooth musculature of — the 


visceral organs (for instance, the blood 
vessels), which are responsible for 
vegetative functions. Experiments have 
shown that movements first formed as 
involuntary, may become voluntary, 
if the motor orientators are placed 
on an external plane (for instance, 
while observing the changing tone of 
vessels on the scale of a device) with 
the subsequent transformation of these 
orientators to the internal plane, to the 
form of specific motor (kinaesthetic) 
orientators. Initial forms of M’s, V. 
can be found in lower animals, the 
so-called “instrumental” or operant 
movements in situations when an 
irritant is absent and the movement, 
which starts and occurs in its absence, 
finally allows the animal get hold 


of the object of its need (the 
prey). 
Muscle Sensation, a complex of 


sensations that appear due to the work 
of an organism's muscle system. The 
notion ‘of M.S. was introduced by 
Ivan Sechenov, who interpreted it as 
a special form of cognition of spatio- 
temporal relations of the environment, 
and not as a reflection of the condi- 
tion of the muscle system itself (see 
Receptor). According to Sechenov, 
a weak perception of M.S. signals, 
its “darkness” gave Kant cause to 
consider space and time a priori forms 
of contemplation. At the same time 
thanks to M.S. (which presupposes 
an organism’s actions) a person learns 
to compare objects, carry out simple 
operations of analysis and synthesis, 
i.e. goes through “an elementary school 
of object thinking”. 


Need (in psycho- 

logy), an individual's 

state created by his 

necessity in objects 

essential for his exis- 

tence and develop- 

ment. N. is the source 
of human activity. In human history, 
N's as the function of man's activity 
result from development of produc- 
tion, In this case, a natural object 
is no longer merely a catch, ie. a 
thing with solely the biological signi- 
ficance of food. By means of labour 
implements, man can modify that 
object to adapt it to his own N's. 
In this way, human necessities can 
also develop, i.e. become the element 
of history. Production is connected 
with man through N's, not directly. 
Animal, organic N’s transform into 
human, “extraorganic’’ N's mediated 
by objective activity. N. is both the 
Premise and result of not only human 
labour activity per se, but of cognitive 
Processes as well. It is for that reason 
that N. causes personal states instru- 
mental in controlling behaviour and 
determining the course of human 
thinking, sentiments, and will. Human 
N's depend on the individual's educa- 
tion in the broad sense of the word, 
ie. on the extent to which he is 
familiar with human culture, repre- 
sented both objectively (in material 
N's) and functionally (in intellectual 
N's). The difference between these 
forms of culture and, consequently, 
between material and intellectual N's, 
is relative and determined by develop- 
ment of production. Satisfaction by 
man of his N’s is, in effect, a process 


whereby he acquires a given form 
of activity conditioned by — social 
development. In this case, “the satis- 
faction of the first need, the action 
of satisfying and the instrument of 
satisfaction which has been acquired, 
leads to new needs, and this creation 
of new needs is the first historical 
act.” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 5, p. 42). The social 
characteristics of human N's are 
likewise derivatives of this structure 
of labour activity. Inasmuch as the 
process of satisfying one’s N's takes 
on the form of purposeful activity, 
they are the source of a person's 
activeness (see Activeness of Perso- 
nality). In subjectively comprehending 
the goal as his N., an_ individual 
becomes convinced that the N. can be 
satisfied only by achieving the goal. 
This allows him to correlate the subjec- 
tive ideas of his N. with its objective 
contents by looking for means to gain 
that goal as an object. N’s reveal 
themselves in motives (drives, desires, 
etc.) by prompting a man to activity 
and becoming a form through which 
they manifest themselves. Whereas 
in N's human activity is essentially 
dependent on their objective social 
essence, in motives that dependence 
is seen in the form of the subject's 
own activeness, Hence, the system of 
motives revealing themselves in indi- 
vidual behaviour is more charac- 
teristic and mobile than the N. that 
constitutes its essence. Forstering N’s 
inherent in the man of socialist society 
is the central task in educating persona- 
lity under developed socialism. 


Negativism, unmotivated behaviour 
of a subject. expressed in actions 
intentionally opposite to the require- 
ments and expectations of other indi- 
viduals or social groups. As a situa- 
tional reaction or personal feature 
(with the exception of clinical cases 
of senseless resistance), N. is caused 
by the subject's need to assert himself 
or herself, to protect his or her ego, 
and is also the result of egotism and 
alienation from the needs and interests 
of other people. Psychologically, N. 
is based on the subject's attitude to 
negation of specific requirements, 
expectations, and forms of communica- 
tion among members of the given 
social group. It is a predisposition to 
protest against that group, and to repu- 
diate the given personality as such. 
Situational negativist reactions are 
observed in children during “crises” 
of growth and are manifested in 
stubbornness, capricious behaviour, and 
senseless demands. 


Neobehaviourlsm, a trend in US 
psychology developed in the 1930s. 
Neobehaviourists accepted the main 
postulate of behaviourism, according 
‘to which = psychology studies the 
objectively observed reactions of the 
organism to environmental stimuli, 
and supplemented it with the concept 
of intervening variables as factors that 
serve as a conditioning link between 
stimuli effects and reactive muscle 
movements, In line with the methodo- 
logy of operationalism, neobehaviourists 
thought that the substance of the 
concept “intervening variables” defining 
the “unobservable” cognitive and 
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motivational (see Motivation) compo- 
nents of behaviour is revealed in labora- 
tory experiments by indicators contai- 
ned in the researcher's operations. 
N. was indicative of the crisis of 
“classical” behaviourism, which could 
not explain the integrity and purpose- 
fulness of behaviour, its controllability 
by information about the surrounding 
world, and its dependence on the needs 
of the organism. Using the ideas of 
Gestalt’ psychology and Freudianism 
(Edward Tolman), and also Pavlov's 
teaching on higher nervous activity 
(Clark Hull), neobehaviourists sought 
to overcome the restricted nature of 
the original! behaviourist doctrine. 
Yet they preserved its postulate aimed 
at biologising human mentality. 


Neo-Freudianism, a psychological 
trend whose advocates try to overcome 
the biologism of classic Freudianism 
and~introducé"its basic tenets into a 
social context. Among the better known 
representatives of neo-Freudianism are 
Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, and 
Harry Sullivan (all from the United 
States). According to Horney, neuroses 
are caused by anxiety which arises 
in a child when encountering a hostile 
environment, and anxiety that grows 
stronger when his parents and other 
people do not provide him with enough 
love and attention. Fromm explains 
neuroses by the individual's inability 
to achieve harmony with the social 
structure of modern society, which 
allegedly forms in the individual a 
feeling of loneliness and alienation 
from his fellow men and gives rise 
to neurotic ways for ridding himself 
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of that feeling. Sullivan sees the source 
of neuroses in worry states that arise 
in interpersonal relationships. Despite 
its apparent attention towards factors 
of social life, N.-F. regards the indi- 
vidual with his unconscious inclina- 
tions as primordially independent of 
and conflicting with society. Besides, 
it regards society as a source of 
“general alienation" and as hostile to 
the fundamental tendencies of persona- 
lity development. 


Nervous Mode! of Stimulus, a configu- 
ration of the trace left in the nervous 
system by a repeated irritant with 
fixed parameters. The concept of N.M. 
of S. was suggested by Yevgeni Sokolov. 
After the multiple repetition of a 
stimulus, one observes selective extina- 
tion of an orientating reflex only to 
that stimulus. The nervous system 
responds to change of any stimulus 
parameter (distribution in time and 
space, intensity, colour, etc.), by a 
more intense orientating reflex. N.M. 
of S. performs the function of a self- 
adjusting, multi-dimensional filter 
which selectively suppresses the orien- 
tating reflex to a recurring sti- 
mulus. 


Nervous System, a totality of nerve 
formations in animals and humans 
with which they perceive the irritants 
that act on the body, work off the 
excitations occurring therewith, and 
develop reactions. The N.S. ensures 
the functioning of the organism as a 
single whole. It includes the central, 
peripheral and vegetative N.S’s. The 
central N.S. consists of nerve tissues 


of the brain and spinal cord, whose 
main elements are nerve cells, neurons, 
The peripheral N.S. is represented by 
afferent (sensitive) nerves that conduct 
impulses from receptors (units that 
serve to turn optical, mechanical, 
chemical, and heat energy of the 
external and internal media into 
nervous impulses) to the central N.S., 
and by efferent (motor) nerves that 
conduct impulses from the central N.S. 
1o the skeletal muscles. The vegetative 
N.S. services internal organ muscles 
and glands. The activity of the central 
N.S. is subordinate to the reflex prin- 
ciple. A reflex is a reaction to receptor 
excitations. Depending on irritation 
intensity, the frequency of nervous 
impulses from the receptors would 
change. A reflex of a normal animal, 
e.g. one oriented in response to environ- 
mental changes, is achieved via the 
cortex and constitutes the integral 
reaction of the whole organism. This 
reaction is associated with inhibition 
of other nerve mechanisms. The mecha- 
nism of inverse afferentation from 
vital organs, viz. the information about 
reaction results, plays an important 
role in rendering the reaction normal. 
The nature of a reflex reaction is 
determined not only by anatomic 
factors, but also by the functional state 
of the central N.S. if some nerve centre 
is in a state of hyper excitation, a 
stimulation may primarily excite that 
centre by the dominant principle. 
Reflexes are classified into innate 
(unconditioned) and those acquired 
in individual life (conditioned) (see 
Unconditioned Reflex, Conditioned 
Reflex). Conditioned reflexes come 


oul as a central psychological pheno- 
menon in the function of the cortex 
and signify the development of new 
(temporary) associations. If a repeated 
irritation does not serve to satisfy some 
vital need, the reaction thereto would 
attenuate and disappear. Cortical 
inhibition underlies this attenuation. 
The cortex performs various forms of 
mental activities. 


Neurolinguistics, a branch of psycho- 
logical science marginal with psycho- 
logy, neurology and linguistics, which 
studies the brain mechanisms of speech 
and the changes in speech processes 
that arise as a result of local brain 
lesion. The forming of N. as a dis- 
cipline is linked with the development 
of neuropsychology, on the one hand, 
and linguistics and psycholinguistics, 
on the other. In line with the concepts 
of contemporary neuropsychology, N. 
regards speech as a systems function, 
and aphasia as a systems disorder 
involving the primary defect and 
secondary disturbances occurring as a 
result of the primary defect, and also 
owing to functional reconstructions 
of the work of the brain aimed at 
compensating the impaired function. 
The current stage in the development 
of N. is connected with the works 
of Alexander Luria and his followers, 
who combined the systems analysis 
of speech disturbances with theore- 
tical linguistic and psycholinguistic 
concepts (for instance, the phoneme 
theory of Jan Baudoin de Courtenay, 
Nikolai Trubetskoy, Lev Shcherba 
and others. 
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Neuron, a nerve cell with all its 
extensions, the main structural unit 
of the nervous system, N. consists of a 
body, ramified extensions (dendrites), 
and a long extension (axone), and 
also of terminal systems. N.'s main 
function is to generate excitation, 
which is conducted by the axone in 
the form of short-term electric signals, 
nervous impulses. 


Neuropsychology, a branch of psycho- 
logical science marginal with psycho- 
logy, medicine (neurology and neuro- 
surgery) and psychology. N. studies 
the brain mechanisms of higher mental 
functions with reference to local 
lesions of the brain (see Compensa- 
tion of Mental Functions), Alexander 
Luria, the founder of neuropsychology 
in the USSR, developed the ideas 
of Lev Vygotsky about the social 
determination and “systems structure 
“of higher meéniaf functions and pro- 
duced a theory of the systems dynamic 
localisation of mental processes (see 
Localisation of Higher Mental Func- 
tions), which is the theoretical founda- 
tion of N. Contemporary N. is subdi- 
vided into several branches: clinical, 
rehabilitational, experimental, psycho- 
physiological, and children’s. N. uses a 
syndrome analysis of disturbances in 
higher mental functions to qualify 
these disorders and diagnose brain 
lesions. The analytical methods develo- 
ped by Luria represent a set of special 
tests with reference to various cogni- 
tive processes (different types of 
perception, memory, speech functions, 
and thinking), and arbitrary motions 
and actions. These methods were used 
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1o study various neuropsychological 
syndromes, the stable combinations of 
disorders of higher mental functions 
in lesions of various brain structures. 
N. has major significance for develo- 
Ping the general methodological and 
theoretical foundations of psycho 
logical research, and for diagnosing 
local lesions of the brain and resusci- 
tating its impaired functions. 


Neuroses, Clinical, a basic form of 
neuropsychic disorders. N.C. are 
caused by the so-called neurotic 
conflict, which involves a disturbance 
of human vital and meaningful 
Telationships originating from child- 
hood and activating in situations that 
cause mental traumas. In neuroses, 
organic changes in the brain are mostly 
absent. Three basic forms of N..C. 
are distinguished, namely neurasthenia 
(nervous exhaustion), hysteria, and 
neurosis of obsessive states. Neu- 
rasthenia, being accompanied by 
physical exhaustion, is characterised 
by disturbed functions of the vegeta- 
tive nervous system, hyper irritation, 
fatigue, lacrimation. and feelings of 
gloom and inadequacy (see Depres- 
sion). The hysteric forms of N.C. are 
extremely diverse and often take the 
form of diseases, such as paralyses, 
various seizures, impaired pain sensi- 
bility and coordination of movements, 
slammering, various speech distur- 
bances (ranging from aphasia to total 
muteness), etc. Deep forms of hysteric 
N.C. may turn into psychotic disor- 
ders accompanied by deliration. Neuro- 
sis of obsessive states is characterised 
by the appearance, following some 


severe mental trauma, of various obses- 
sions, phobias, increased — anxie 
depressed states, and various vegetative 
disturbances. Methods of treatment 
of N.C. are based on a combination 
of pharmacological therapy with 
various kinds of psychotherapy, viz. 
pathogenic, behavioural, group, etc. 
The contemporary theory of N.C. 
recognises the multifactor nature of 
these diseases, but at the same time 
underlines the leading role of psycho- 
logical aspects in their origin and 
treatment. 


Neurosis, Experimental, a state induced 
in animals under special conditions 
of a physiological experiment and 
characterised by disturbed adaptive 
behaviour, incapability to develop new 
and repeat old conditioned reflexes, 
refusal to eat, vegetative disorders, 
and sleep disturbance. Being a model 
of clinica! neuroses in human beings, 
N.,E. is used to study the mechanisms 
of higher nervous activity. 


Neuroticism, a state characterised by 
emotional instability, anxiety, low self- 
respect, and vegetative disorders. N. 
should not be identified with neurosis, 
since neurotic symptoms may be shown 
by healthy individuals, too. N. is 
generally assessed by special scales or 
personality inventories. 


Next Development Zone, the difference 
in the level of difficulty of tasks 
solved by a child independently (the 
present level of development) and 
under the supervision of an adult. 
This concept was introduced by Lev 
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Vygotsky, who showed that the real 
correlation between mental develop- 
ment and the ability to learn can be 
revealed by establishing the existent 
development level of the child and his 
N.D.Z. Creating the N.D.Z. in educa- 
tion “brings” development: education 
is only effective when it “leads” 
development. The notion ‘“N.D.Z." 
served as a basis for the concept of 
the correlation of education and 
mental development of the child in 
Soviet developmental and pedagogic 
psychology. 


Novelty Effect, see Recency Effect. 


Object of Reference 
Relationships, an in- 
dividual or group as 
abasic structural 
element of reference 
relationships. to 
which their subject 
consciously or unconsciously refers 
himself, accepting and actualising in 
his behaviour the standards, norms, 
and values of the object, or by orien- 
ting himself to those relations (see 
Referentiality). One should distinguish 
Positive and negative O's of R.R. An 
object with whose values and beha- 
vioural standards the subject of 
reference relations actively “disagrees” 
is commonly regarded as the negative 
O. of R.R. In this case, he would 
behave as if he seeks to be condemned 
by the O. of R.R. for his behaviour. 
An object whose values and behavioural 
standards are reference-points for the 


subject, whose “approval” he apparently 
seeks to obtain, is considered a positive 
O. of R.R. 


Object-Reflecting Relationships, an 
interiorised (see Interiorisution) system 
of an individual's reflexive associations 
with other people (see Reflexion) 
based on the ability to mentally 
reflect the attitudes of the “other”, 
and others’ notions about the peculiari- 
ties of one’s own vision of a given 
thing (object or problem). O.-R.R. 
are a component of a person's cogni- 
tive activity. Reconstruction of other 
persons’ views concerning a given 
object allows to perceive new aspects 
therein. stimulates critical thinking, 
and allows to reflect in the form of an 
inner dialogue with significant other 
persons. The major characteristics of 
O.-R.R. are as follows: (1) adequacy, 
ie. accurate reproduction of the “view- 
point” of another person about the 
object of reflexion: (2) depth, deter- 
mined as the number of simultaneously 
reproduced and correlated objective 
attitudes; and (3) orientation, repre- 
senting dominant reference groups 
(see Group, Reference), whose objec- 
tive attitudes become the main object 
of reflexion in a given situation. 
O.-R.R. are a qualitatively specific level 
of interiorised interpersonal relations 
mediated by the object of joint 
activities. The forming of O.-R.R. 
is prevented by an__ individual's 
egocentric position in interaction (see 
Egocentrism), and by projection of 
his own ideas to other people. An 
individual's interest in the objective 
position of other people in the course 
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of collective activity is a major pre- 
Tequisite for greater O.-R.R. ade- 
quacy. 


Object-Related Activity Approach (to 
studying man's psyche), (1) a study 
of man's psyche based on Marx's 
category of object-related activity 
(Mikhail Bassov, Sergei Rubinstein, 
Alexei Leontyev, and their disciples); 
(2) the theory which views psycho- 
logy as a field dealing with the origins, 
functioning and structure of psychic 
reflection in the process of man's 
activity (Leontyev), The analysis 
of the transformation of psycho- 
logical reflection in the process of 
activity studied in its phylogenetic 
(see Phylogenesis), historical, onto- 
genetic (see Ontogenesis) and functio- 
nal development serve as an_ initial 
method of studying psyche. The basic 
Principles of O.-R.A.A. are: develop- 
ment and historicism, object relation; 
activeness including situationally (see 
Activeness, Situationally Independent) 
activeness as a specific feature of man's 
mind; interiorisation-exteriorisation 
as mechanisms of acquiring socio- 


historical experience; unity of the 
external and internal structures of 
activity; the systems analysis of 


psyche; the dependence of psychic 
reflection on the position of the 
Teflected object in the structure of 
activity. In the context of O.-R.A.A.. 
psychologists have singled out criteria 
for the emergence of psyche as well 
as the stages of psyche development 
in phylogenesis, and elaborated the 
following conceptions: on the leading 
activity as the basic and driving force 


of the development of psyche in onto- 
genesis; on assimilation as an image- 
forming pattern; on the structure of 
activity (activity, action, operation, 
psychophysiological functional — sys- 
tems): on the meaning, personalised 
meaning and senses as forming factors 
of consciousness; on the hierarchy 
of motives and personalised meanings 
as personality-forming units. O.-R.A.A. 
serves as a concrete and scientific 
methodology in specific branches of 


psychology (developmental, pedago- 
gical, engineering, medical, social, 
etc). 


Object-Value Unity of a Collective, 
normative integration of individual 
activities in a group, when each acti- 
vity is determined by a common value 
essence of the object of joint acti- 
vities. O.-V.U. of C., a major compo- 
nent of social group integration as the 
Aggregate subject of activity, mani- 
fests itself in close value judgements 
of group members about the object 
(goal) of their joint activities, and 
also in the unity of implementation 
(actualisation) of those ideas in 
concrete activity. O.-V.U. of C. is 
naturally engendered by — socially- 
conditioned joint activities, and may 
be regarded as a manifestation of the 
maximal development of collective 
integration (see Value-Orientation 
Unity). 


Observation, a principal empirical 
methods in psychological research, 
which involves systematic and_pur- 
_Poseful perception of behavioural oF 
“mental phenomena aimed at studying 
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their specific changes in certain condi- 
tions and to finding their meaning. 
QO. includes elements of theoretical 
thinking (idea, methodological proce- 
dures, interpretation and control of 
results) and quantitative analytical 
methods [scaling, data factorisation 
(see Factor Analysis), etc.]. Accuracy 
in specification of observational data 
would depend on the state of know- 
ledge in a given field and on the task 
to be resolved. The observer's expe- 
rience and skills would substantially 
affect the results of O. In psycho- 
logical interpretation of human beha- 
viour, the observer's past experience 
is not restricted to his scientific 
concepts, but includes his common 
sense stereotypes, attitudes, value orien- 
tations, etc. Despite all precautions, 
observation lways influenced by 
certain subje ; it may create an 
attitude facilitating observation of a 
significant fact, which might cause 
experimenter's demand. Awareness of 
dangers of premature generalisations 
and hurried conclusions, repeated O., 
and control by other research methods 
contribute to the objectivity of O. 


Obsessions, a variety of obsessive states 
expressed in emotions and actions 
that do not require specific situations 
to arise (e.g. obsessive desire to wash 
one’s hands, fear of the number “6" 
because the word “cancer” has six 
letters, fear to step on a line, etc.). 
The synonym for O's is “anancasms”. 
O's are observed in many patients 
characterised by scrupulousness, 
pedantism, tendency towards forma- 
lism along with spiritual inertness and 


anxious diffidence. 


Obsessive States, involuntary, distress- 
ing thoughts, ideas or stimulations to 
action, which suddenly appear in 
consciousness and are perceived by the 
individual as alien and emotionally 
disturbing. The term was introduced 
in 1868 by the German psychiatrist 
Richard von Kraft-Ebing. Even though 
the patient often regards O.S. as morbid 
and interfering he cannot overcome 
them. For instance, in case of an obses- 
sive fear of catching a disease, when 
a patient would continually wash his 
hands till literally “washing them off” 
he understands that his fear is illogical 
and that it is silly to do that or other 
similar things but still persists in doing 
them to alleviate internal mental stress 
underlying his O.S. 0.S. are manifest 
in the intellectual, emotional (phobias) 
and motor spheres. They are shé main 
symptom in certain types of .neurosis,, 
and are also encountered in schteephre- 
nia, psychopathy, and organic lesions 
of the brain. Sometimes they develop 
in healthy individuals in the state of 
tiredness or anxiety. The _defensiye- 
adaptive shanism_of various—O.S. 
is explained by the fact that, initially, 
an amorphous, pointless affective ten- 
sion would turn into definite O.S. which 
would allow the patient to lower the 
level of his inner stress, albeit the very 
content of O.S. be highly torment- 
ing. Hence, it is not advisable to 
“break”“obsessive shields” with large 
doses of neuroleptics (see Psychophar- 
macology), for this would help streng- 
then and “let out" a purely affective 
disorder (acute anxiety or anguish). 
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In severe forms of O.S. patients are 
found to have paradoxical forms of 
response: maximally intensified defence 
reactions against imaginary hazards 
with concomitant sharp alleviation of 
adequate instinctive forms of response 
to really harmful factors or dangers. 
For instance, patients with various 
O.S. may react calmly to the fact that 
some malignant disease has been de- 
tected in them. 


Obstinacy, a feature of behaviour (in 
stable form, a trait’ of character) 
representing a shortcoming in the in- 
dividual’s volitional sphere, manifesting 
itself in the desire to act by all means 
as one would, in spite of reasonable 
arguments, requests, counsel, or inst- 
fructions by other people. O. may be 
caused by feelings of offence, spite, 
anger, or vengeance. In children, O. 
may be a form of protest to show 
discontent with unjustified suppression 
of their growing independence and 
initiative. 


Oedipus Complex, a central Freudian 
concept: a complex of ideas and feel- 
ings, chiefly unconscious, arising in 
early childhood and involving a sexual 
drive towards the-parent of the apposite 
sex and the desire to physically elimi- 
nate the parent of the same sex. O.C. 
causes the individual to feel guilt and 
this feeling leads to a conflict in the 
sphere of the unconscious. The con- 
flict is resolved by identifying oneself 
with the parent of the same sex, and 
leads the individual to normal sexuality. 
The term O.C. was coined after King 
Oedipus, a hero of a Greek myth who 


killed his father and married his mother, 
unaware that they were his parents. 
According to Freud, O.C. in girls cor- 
responds (to the Electra Complex (ac- 
cording to a myth, Electra killed her 
mother to avenge her father's death). 
O.C. shows Freudianism’s general ten- 
dency to universalise some specific 
mental disorders. 


Oligophrenopsychology, a branch of 
special psychology which studies mental 
development and possibilities for its 
correction in people with severe forms 
of brain deficiency. O. reveals the caus- 
es of their mental retardation (the 
inborn defects of the nervous system, 
the result of a disease or trauma), 
studies their psychic features. forms 
and degrees of said defects (morons— 
mild retardation; imbeciles— moderate 
retardation; and idiots—severe retarda- 
tion), and helps develop programmes 
and methods for teaching those persons 
in special schools. 


Ontogenesis (Ontogeny), the develop- 
ment of an individual organism. In 
psychology, O. is the process of forma- 
tion of the basic structures of individual 
psyche throughout childhood. The study 
of O. is the principle task of child 
psychology (see Developmental Psy- 
chology). From the viewpoint of Soviet 
psychology, O. chiefly deals with child's 
object-related activity and communica- 
tion (1), primarily with regard to 
activity and communication (1) with 
adults. In the course of interiorisa- 
tion, the child “implants”, “appropriat- 
es” social sign-symbol structures and 
means of that activity and communica- 


tion (1) to thereby form his conscious- 
ness and personality. Soviet prycholo- 
gists also hold a common view that 
O. is a social proc realised under 
the active and purposeful influence of 
society. 


Operant Conditioning, a term introduc- 
ed by the US psychologist Burrhus 
Skinner to designate a special way 
in which conditioned relationships (see 
Conditioned Reflex) form. Unlike the 
classic (Pavlov’s) way, which Skinner 
called respondent, in O.C. the animal 
first makes a certain movement 
(spontaneous or initiated by experi- 
menter) and then receives a reinforce- 
ment. Skinner makes this distinction 
irrespective of the biological meaning 
of conditioned reflexes. In this case, 
he fails to take into account the 
highly important role of the animal's 
active orientating activity, by means of 
which the former defines a situation 
and establishes meaningful relation- 
ships between environmental elements 
and its own movements, which largely 
predetermines the course and dynamics 
of conditioned reflexes. 


Operation, a unit of activity; a way 
of performing an action as determined 
by the existing (external or mental) 
situation. O. as a concept was intro- 
duced by Alexei N. Leontyev, and is 
used in studying relatively complete 
and, as a rule, automatic perceptual, 
motor, mnemonic and intellectual acts 
composing a given action. Unlike acti- 
vity and action, O. is determined not 
by motives and gouls, but by condi- 
tions of an objective situation in which 
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various socially developed patterns of 
behaviour (lor instance, patterns of 
using tools or definite cules of etxquetie 
accepted in a given culture) are ex- 
teriorised in the form of meanings 
the said patterns fully conditioning the 
substance of O. Depending on the 
origin, two types of O. are distinguish. 
ed, namely, adaptive and conscious. 
Adaptive O's are retroactive responces, 
hierarchically the lowest in the stru- 
cture of the subject's activity, They 
arise in the course of involuntary imi- 
tation of or adaptation to objective 
conditions in a given situation, e.g. 
adaptation of a child to language con- 
ditions, as a result of which he learns 
various grammatical forms used in oral 
communication (1), Adaptive O's are 
characterised by three distinctive 
features: (a) involuntary with regard 
to regulation: (b) initially unconscious 
with regard to the level of awareness; 
and (c) rigid with regard to their dy- 
namics. Conscious O's result’ from 
automatic actions. When an action is 
repeated many times (for instance, in 
teaching how to drive a car or to write), 
its purpose, first realised by the subject, 
would, in the structure of another 
more complex action, be a condition 
for its performance. Due to the changed 
position of purpose in the structure of 
activity, to the shift’ of the purpose 
to a condition that had occurred when 
the action was automatic, this action 
tums into a conscious O. Conscious 
O's are subject to voluntary control; 
with regard to the level of awareness, 
they are secondarily unconscious (but 
may be realised when difficulties arise 
in the course of their execution): and 
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with regard to their dynamics. they 
are flexible (labile). A stable and 
purposeful course of a given O. would 
be determined by the aftitude. 


Opponent Set, a set of “significant 
others”, polemics with whom regulatés 
the subject's creative activity. To 
find out the O.S. is an important 
condition for — socio-psychological 
analysis of the dynamics of creative 
activity and its dependence on interper- 
sonal relations (Mikhail Yaroshev- 
sky). 


Orientating Activity, a set of actions 
aimed at active orientation in a specific 
Situation, at analysing it and behaviour 
planning. The term “O.A." goes back 
to Ivan Pavlov, who distinguished the 
orientating reflex from a number of 
other reflexes as a special form of 
organism activeness and indicated its 
specific function (to establish a rela- 
tionship between signal, reaction, and 
reinforcement), and the “biological 
Prudence” resulting from this reflex. 
We distinguish orientating reflex 
Proper (adjustment of analysers to 
better irritant perception and inhibi- 
tion of preceding activity) and orientat- 
ing — (orientating-research) activity. 
The basic and most general tasks of 
OA. are: analysis of a problem situa- 
tion, establishment of relationship be- 
tween the situation elements and their 
actual meanings, elaboration of a plan 
of action, and in the course of im- 
Plementing that action, accomplishment 
of its control and correction. An es- 
sential condition for performing O.A. 
is the presence of various forms of 


psychic reflection which, being includ- 
ed in the structure of O.A., ensure 
the actualisation of its functions, name- 
ly, preparation, regulation and control 
of a subject's behaviour in individually 
varying situations. Human O.A. essen- 
tially differs from animal O.A. in that 
in planning and regulating his be- 
haviour a human being relies on know- 
ledge accumulated by society about 
objects and ways of handling them, 
about their social meaning and social 
forms of relationships. 


Orientating Basis of Action, a system 
of personal representations about the 
goal, plan and means for performing 
a future or current action. The term 
was introduced by Pyotr Galperin 
(see Stepwise Forming of Mental 
Actions, Concept of). O.B. of A. largely 
predetermines the quality of an action. 
For instance, complete O.B. of A. en- 
sures systematic correct performance 
of an ion in a preset range of 
situations. O.B. of A. should be dis- 
tinguished from the scheme of O.B. 
of A. as a set of reference points and 
instructions suggested to a given sub- 
ject. The form and way of setting 
the scheme of O.B. of A. would depend 
on teaching purposes and the students’ 
age and individual traits. Three types 
of scheme of O.B. of A. and, cor- 
respondingly, three types of teaching 
are to be distinguished. With the first 
type, the subject deals with a basically 
incomplete system of conditions, and is 
compelled to complete it with the help 
of the trial and error method; the 
final action structure is formed slowly 
and is understood far from always and 
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fully; individual indicators are highly 
dispersed, and the formed action highly 
sensitive to interference. With the 
second type, the subject orients to a 
complete system of reference points 
and takes into consideration the entire 
system of conditions for performing 
the action correctly, which guarantees 
its faultlessness from the very outset. 
In this case, the scheme of O.B. of A. 
is either set in ready form, or develop- 
ed by the students together with the 
instructor. The third type of teaching 
is characterised by a person's complete 
orientation to the structural principles 
of the material under study, to its 
component units, and to their combina- 
tion laws, not to the conditions in 
which a concrete action is achieved. 
Such O.B. of A.. ensures exhaustive 
analysis of the material under study 
and the forming of cognitive motiva- 
tion. 


Orientating Reaction, see Orientating 
Reflex. 


Orientating Reflex, a complex reac- 
tion by animals and humans to a sti- 
mulus novelty, which Ivan Pavlov 
termed the “what is it?” reflex. The 
biological purpose of O.R. is to create 
conditions for better frritant percep- 
tion, This is achieved through a com- 
plex of somatic, vegetative reactions 
and through a change in the activation 
level of the central nervous system 
at general inhibition or disturbance 
of the current activity of an organism. 
Three principal groups of O.R. compo- 
nents are distinguished: (1) locomotor; 
(2) vegetative: (3) changed activation 


level of the central nervous system. 
The following relate to the locomotor 
components of O.R.: (1) reactions 
that ensure turning of the eyes in the 
direction of the visual irritants, prick- 
ing up of the ears, and_ sniffing; 
(2) reactions ensuring a given posture 
and approach to the stimulus. The 
vegetative components of O.R. include 
vascular reactions in the form of const- 
riction of extremity vessels and dilation 
of cerebral vessels that ensure increase 
of blood circulation in the brain, the 
galvanic skin response (GSR), and 
changes in the heart and respiration 
rate. Apart from stimulus novelty, the 
following exciters of the O.R. are 
distinguished: stimulus range, am- 
biguity, and/or some amazing quality. 
When the stimulus and the trace pre- 
viously left by other stimuli (see Ner- 
vous Model of Stimulus) coincide, 
O.R. does not occur. As the new sti- 
mulus causing O.R. is repeated, the 
latter is extinguished. 


Paedology, a trend in 
psychology and pe- 
dagogy that develop- 
ed at the turn of the 
20th century and was 
caused by the spread 
of evolutionary ideas 
and the development of applied bran- 
ches of psychology and of experimental 
pedagogy. The founders of P. were 
Stanley Hall, James Baldwin, Ernst 
Meumann, Wilhelm Preyer, and others. 
P. consists of a set of psychological, 
anatomo-physiological, biological, and 
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sociological approaches to child de- 
velopment; however, these approaches 
proved to be interlinked purely auto- 
matically. In Russia, P. became wide- 
spread before the October revolu- 
tion, and by the late 1920s even tried 
to monopolise the right to child study 
and absorb relevant psychological and 
Pedagogical disciplines. Despite nu- 
merous discussions and theoretical 
works by representatives of P., its 
subject-matter was not specified, and 
attempts to divorce it from related 
sciences were unsuccessful, albeit re- 
search by Soviet scholars did accumu- 
late vast empirical material on child 
behaviour. In the 1930s, erroneous 
methodological and practical tenets 
on P. were subjected to criticism in 
the USSR. 


Pain, a psychic state arising from 
highly intense or damaging effects 
threatening the organism's survival or 
- integrity. P. is a highly valuable ac- 
quisition of animal evolution. The cli- 
nical significance of P. as a symptom 
of disturbed development of normal 
physiological Processes is exceedingly 
high, since some pathological proces- 
ses in the human body already show 
themselves in painful sensations prior 
fo external symptoms of the disease. 
From the viewpoint of emotional ex- 
perience, painful sensations are depres- 
sive and distressing in nature, often 
lantamount to suffering, and serve as 
stimuli for various defence reactions 
stmed at removing external or internal 
x tritants that had caused these sensa- 
tions. Painful sensations form in the 
central nervous system as a result of 


combined processes starting in receptor 
formations located in the skin or inter- 
nal organs, from which impulses along 
special paths arrive in the brain sub- 
cortical systems that dynamically inter- 
act with processes in the cerebral he- 
mispheres’ cortex. Pain response is the 
most inert and intense unconditioned 
reaction. Painful sensations are to some 
extent subject to the influence of higher 
mental processes associated with cortex 
activity and dependent on such personal 
traits as orientation, beliefs, value 
orientation, etc. Numerous examples 
are indicative of both personal courage 
and ability not to succumb to P. and 
to act in line with high moral motives, 
and of cowardice, of preoccupation 
with painful sensations, 


Pantomimicry, see Expressive Move- 
ments. 


Paradigm, a system of basic scientific 
achievements (theories and methods) 
used as a pattern to organise research 
into a given sphere of knowledge 
(discipline) in a definite historical 
period. The notion was introduced by 
Thomas Kuhn, a US historian who 
distinguished various stages in the 
development of a scientific discipline, 
namely the preparadigmal (preceding 
the establishment of P.), domination 
of P. ("normal science”), its crisis, 
and revolutionary development involv- 
ing the replacement of P., i.e. transi- 
tion from one P. to another. The prob- 
lems posed by P., viz. concerning 
a scientific discipline and its develop- 
ment stages, the scientific community 
as a collective subject of cognition, 
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etc. are studied by Soviet 
from the viewpoint of dialectical and 
materialist methodology. In discussions 
concerning the applicability of P. in 
psychology, US authors have voiced 
the view that the early 20th century 
witnessed the replacement of introspec- 
tive P. (the psychology of conscious- 
ness) by behavioural P. (behavioural 
psychology). However, this opinion is 
erroneous, for it gives a one-sided view 
of the actual development of psycho- 
logy as a scientific discipline (see 
History of Psychology). 


Paramnesia, deceptions of memory, 
“false recollections”. Most often, P. is 
understood to represent’ mnemonic 
disorders in which events taking place 
in a given moment appear to be 
familiar as those that had already been 
experienced. Emotions and affects 
normally play an important role in the 
arisal of P., as also does reassess- 
ment of one’s own contribution to the 
outcome of certain events in the past. 
Contemporary medical psychology links 
P. with marginal states (stress, acute 
and chronic tiredness), psychasthenia, 
and other changes in the functioning 
of the central nervous system. 


Paraphasia, a speech utterance disorder 
which manifests itself in incorrect use 
of specific sounds (letters) or words 
in oral and written speech. Two forms 
of P. are distinguished: (1) literary 
P., involving mistaken replacement of 
specific sounds (or syllables) in words 
and based on sensory or motor dis- 
orders in speech; (2) verbal P.. in- 
volving replacement of certain words 
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by other close in meaning, this being 
caused by mnemonic or semantic dis- 
orders of speech. {t may also be a com- 
bination of specific elements of different 
words in one word (see Contamina- 
tion). 


Parapsychology, designation of hypo- 
theses and concepts pertaining to 
psychic events whose explanation lacks 
strictly scientific grounding and to 
which psychologists primarily assign so- 
called extrasensory perception, i.e. re- 
ception of information otherwise than 
by the sense organs known to science, 
eg. through telepathy, clairvoyance, 
etc. Studies of P. phenomena began 
in the late 19th century, and though 
they did not bring about conclusive 
evidence concerning their nature and 
mechanisms, they helped learn the 
psychological regularities of hypnosis, 
ideomotor acts, subsensory perception, 
phenomenal memory and remarkable 
abilities for mental arithmetic, etc. 
The phenomena which P. deals with 
are still the subject of discussion and 
evoke doubt among most psychologists, 
who, whilst not rejecting the advisabil- 
ity of continued experimental study, 
are against scientifically groundless as- 
sertions and sensational statements by 
parapsychologists. Psychotronics is a 
synonym for P. 


Passion, an intense, stable, and all- 
embracing sentiment dominating over 
other human motives to make the indi- 
vidual concentrate all his aspirations 
and efforts on the object of that P. 
P's may be caused by various factors, 
such as conscious ideological beliefs, 
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carnal desires, or pathological factors, 
eg. in paranoia (see Fanaticism). An 
individual may either accept P. or 
condemn it as something undesirable 
and obsessive. The main feature of P. 
is its effectiveness, the fusion of voli 
tional_and emotional elements. Unity 
of the moral, rational factor and P. 
often motivates great fe: ind discov- 
cries. 


Pathological Doubts, an inadequate 
distressingly anxious emotional ex- 
periences characterised by moral, 
hypochondriac (exaggerated concern 
about one's health) and other contents 
that do not correspond to actual and 
possible trouble. For instance, even a 
slight unpleasant sensation in the sto- 
mach or a harmless epidermic disorder, 
makes such a subject to anxiously 
think of their possible malignancy. 
Such thoughts are also prompted by 
& tendency to indulge in self-analysis, 
and by other features of one’s cha- 
racter (see Psychopathies). Unlike 
raving and supervalent ideas, P.D. are 
eliminated by a proper psycho- 
therapeutic talk. 


Pathopsychology. a branch of psycho- 
logical science that studies morbid 
changes in psyche. When examining 
the patterns of change and deteriora- 
tion of man’s psyche, P. compares 
them with the regularities inherent in 
normal psychic activity. Research in 
P, is of major significance for medical 
practice: the resultant data are used 
to perform differential diagnoses: to 
subject people to forensic, labour, 
and military expert examination; to 


restore the patients’ labour and social 
status; and to correct neurotic states, 
especially in child anomalous mental 
development. In elaborating the gen- 
eral theoretical problems of — psy- 
chology, research in P. serves to 
confirm that psychic processes and 
personality traits form during one's 
lifetime; it also shows that the bio- 
logical specifics of a given di- 
sease do not directly cause mental 
disorders, but play the role of condi- 
tions wherein the pathological process 
itself, ie. the forming of an anomalous 
personality, develops. At the same 
time, it becomes clear that disturbances 
in psychic activity are not simply a 
retrogression, a reversion to a lower 
level of ontogenetic development, but 
the forming of a new quality. The 
basic technique in P. is experiment, 
whose results are compared with the 
life story of the affected individual. 


Pedagogic Psychology, a branch of 
psychology that studies psychological 
aspects of teaching and upbringing. 
P.P. examines the psychological prob- 
lems of purposeful forming of cogni- 
tive activity and socially meaningful 
individual qualities; the conditions that 
ensure an optimal teaching result; 
the possibilities of accounting for indi- 
vidual psychological peculiarities of 
students; the relationships between 
teacher and students, and also within 
the class: and psychological aspects of 
teaching itself (teacher's psychology). 
The origin of P.P. as an independent 
branch of psychology was caused by 
the spread of evolutionary ideas in the 
second half of the 19th century. The 
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initial successes of experimental psy- 
chology gave rise to the hope that 
accounting for data obtained in psycho- 
logical laboratories and application of 
those data in the course of teaching 
would substantially optimise the teach- 
ing process. This idea was outlined in 
initial practice-oriented P.P. works. 
Yet, knowledge of the laws of psycho- 
physics, of certain characteristics of 
memorising and forgetting, and of 
reaction time indices proved clearly 
insufficient. The recommendations of 
P.P. were rather vague and scholastic. 
Apart from scarce experimental facts, 
this was also caused by the limited 
nature of the theoretical views of P.P. 
adherents at that time. The use of the 
biogenetic law in psychology (along 
with other theories of spontaneous 
development), having underpinned a 
theoretical foundation to the theory 
and practice of “free education”, ac- 
tually closed the road to elaborating 
ways for purposeful moulding of human 
personality. The behaviourist (see Be- 
haviourism) psychopedagogical con- 
cept (its contemporary version is 
Burrhus Skinner's theory) suggested 
an orientation towards rigid “modi fica- 
tion of behaviour”: without sufficient 
grounds, it assumed that it would be 
enough to organise a proper system of 
external stimulations to resolve all the 
issues of teaching and upbringing. In 
looking for a compromise between the 
purely biological and sociological ap- 
proaches, the theory of “two factors", 
actually became the basic tenet under- 
lying paedology with its faulty practice 
of “predetermining” child intellectual 
possibilities. The same theoretical 


foundation underlies the methodology 
of test examinations in the West 
today. Contemporary Soviet P.P. is 
based on the fundamental tenet that 
mental development is essentially assi- 
milation of socio-historical practice, as 
objectified in material and spiritual 
culture; this is achieved through active 
human activity, whose means and ways 
are actualised in communication with 
other people. In this manner, P.P. 
research is drastically reoriented to- 
wards basing its strategy of research 
on active forming of mental processes 
and properties in the individual, rather 
than on recording the achieved level of 
mental development. Again, other P.P. 
aspects are also viewed in line with 
this general strategy. For instance, the 
ways and possibilities of purposeful 
forming of actions, images and con- 
cepts underlying knowledge and skills 
are studied by the theory of stepwise 
forming of mental actions (Pyotr Gal- 
perin, Nina Talyzina). This involves 
studying the means and ways of devel- 
opmental training; analysing the inter- 
relationship between organisation of 
teaching and the course of mental 
development; inquiring into the role of 
differentiated approach to the problem 
of the ability ro learn; and investigating 
the means and ways for controlling 
and assessing training activity. A special 
place belongs to research aimed at 
purposeful forming of socially valuable 
personal traits. Being to some measure 
associated with the actual unity of 
teaching and upbringing, P.P. may be 
conventionally classified into the psy- 
chology of teaching (which studies 
regularities of assimilation of know- 
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ledge, skills and capabilities) and the 
psychology of education (which exam- 
ines the regularities of active, pur- 
poseful moulding of human persohal- 
ity), In recent years, researchers have 
also distinguished teacher's psychology 
and studies of interrelations within col- 
lectives engaged in teaching and up- 
bringing. With regard to spheres of 
P.P. application, one may distinguish 
the psychology of preschool education; 
the psychology of teaching children of 
school age with special reference to 
the junior, middle, and senior school 
ages with their essential specifics (see 
Developmental Psychology); the psy- 
chology of vocational training; and 
the psychology of higher education. 


Perception, an integral reflection of 
objects, situations and events, one aris- 
ing under the direct effect of physical 


irritants on the receptor ces of 
the sense organs. Together 


sensa- 
tion processes, P, ensures an immediate 
sensory orientation in the surrounding 
world. Being an essential stage of cog- 
nition, it is more or less always as- 
sociated with thinking, memory, and at- 
tention, directed by motivation, and 
has a definite emotional tinge (see 
Emotions), One should distinguish P. 
adequately reflecting reality from il- 
lusions, The involvement of P. in prac- 
ical activities, communication (1), 
and research processes has decisive 
significance for verifying and correct- 
ing the perceived image. The arisal 
of initial hypotheses on the nature of 
Philoso- 
ists, and men 
icantly contributed to the 


development of — scientific concepts 
about P. In the late 19th century, the 
ideas about P. turned into major com- 
ponents within the contemporary 
system of psychological knowledge. The 
early theories of P. generally cor- 
responded to the tenets of traditional 
associationism, A decisive step in over- 
coming such views in interpreting P. 
was made through the development 
by the Russian physiologist Ivan Seche- 
nov of the reflex concept of psyche. 
on the one hand, and owing to the 
works of representatives of Gestalt 
psychology, on the other. The latter 
showed that the most important pheno- 
mena of P. (such as constancy) were 
conditioned by invariable relationships 
between the perceptual image compo- 
nents. Studies of the reflex structure 
of P. led to the creation of theoretical 
models of P., in which an important 
part is assigned to efferent (centrifu- 
gal) processes, including motor proces- 
ses, that adjust the work of the percep- 
tive system to the object’s characte- 
ristics (Alexander Zaporozhets, Alexei 
N. Leontyev). P. is exemplified by the 
movements of a hand feeling a thing, 
the motions of eyes tracing a visible 
contour, or tense thorax muscles re- 
producing an audible sound. Contempo- 
rary studies of the early ontogenesis 
of P. in man confirm the existence 
of several forms of P., strictly caused 
by the specifics of constant stimuli 
combinations. Yet, developed processes 
of P. are controlled by the objectives 
facing the subject. The intentional (see 
Intention), purposefully directed natu- 
re of these processes makes it possible 
lo regard them as perceptual actions 
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(Vladimir Zinchenko) that allow to 
distinguish the informative content of 
uw situation, in accord with which the 
subject. may compare the perceived 
objects with their former reflections 
and descriptions stored in his memory, 
and thus to recognise those objects. 
ie. assign them to a certain semantic 
class (category). In most cases, the 
dynamics of the process of identifica- 
tion is adequately described by the “law 
of perception” (Nikolai Lange), ac- 
cording to which one would first distin- 
guish only the general and diffuse idea 
about an object, an idea that would 
subsequently be replaced by a more 
specific and detailed P. Recognition 
that takes place on the basis of dis- 
_tinguishing generalised, occasionally 
socially fixed —syste: features is 
achieved over a considerably shorter 
time (fractions of a second) than the 
processes of initial perceptual learning, 
some of which may take months and 
years (for example, the development 
of reading habits). The categorisation 
of objects, events and situations ac- 
complished in identification owing to 
interaction of P. and memory is close 
to and sometimes identical with con- 
ceptual categorisation. The possibility 
for the subject to transform the image 
in order to reduce it to a form suitable 
for decision-making also draws P. 
closer to thinking processes. Such often 
unconscious transformations may help 
solve the tasks facing the subject. Thus, 
P. is not passive imitation of an instant 
effect, bul a creative process of cogni- 
tion. At present, P. is intensely studied 
by psychologists, physiologists, cyberne- 
ticists, and representatives of other 


disciplines. Relevant investigations mio 
P. widely use observation and experi- 
ment and involve combined methods of 
empirical analysis and simulation. Evid- 
ence on the functions, development 
and structure of P. has both theoretical 
and applied significance. and is used 
in developing data representation sys- 
tems, in technical design and applied 
art, in pedagogy. sports, etc. 


Perception and Assessment of Man by 
Man, sce Perception, Interpersonal. 


Perception, Intergroup, social percep- 
tion processes (see Sucial Perception), 
in which both the subject and object 
of perception come out as social groups 
or communities. In contrast to inter- 
personal perception (see Perception, 
Interpersonal), P..\. is distiguished by 
(1) compiling of individuals into one 
whole that differs in quality from its 
component elements; (2) lengthy and 
considerably less flexible development 
(when developed, P..I. resists external 
influences): and (3) schematisation and 
simplification of potential aspects in 
perceiving and assessing some other 
group. P..I. is characterised by ste- 
reotype (see Stereotype, Social), highly 
fused cognitive and emotional compo- 
nents, a vividly alfective tinge, and a 
sharply pronounced evaluative orienta- 
tion. For these reasons, P.,I. is dis- 
tinguished by bias (see Bias), the 
intergroup concepts themselves often 
don't stand the test with regard to 
truthfulness, accuracy and adequacy. 
These of P.,I. characteristics are ma- 
nifested in a concentrated form in such 
effects as intergroup discrimination 
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favouritism. Counter to 
read among Wester 
d Freud, Theo- 
ording (0 


and ingroup 
a view widesp! 
psychologists (Sigmun 
dor Adorno, and others), acc if 
ffects are essentially 


whom these €l essen 
primordial, universal and inevitable 
elements of intergroup relations, Soviet 


psychologists have marked their second- 
ary nature in relation to activity: among 
other things, they demonstrated both 
theoretically and experimentally that 
these effects are dependent on the level 
of group development and type of joint 
intergroup activity, and that they are 
not typical for a collective. 


Perception, Interpersonal, comprehen- 
sion and assessment of man by man. 
In contrast to the perception of inani- 
mate objects, P.,I. is characterised by 
greater bias, which is manifested in the 
fusion of cognitive and emotional com- 
ponents; in a more vividly pronounced 
evaluative tinge; and in the greater 
direct dependence of the idea about 
another person on the motivational and 
semantic structure of the activity of 
the perceiving subject. A significant 
number of studies on P.,I. is devoted 
to the forming of first impressions 
about another person. They elucidate 
regularities inherent in the “comple- 
tion” of the image of another person 
on the basis of available, often limited 
information, and in revealing the actual 
requirements of the perceiving subject; 
they also establish the action of me- 
chanisms that lead to a distortion of 
P..L. (Alexei Bodalev) (see Recency 
Effect, Halo Effect, etc.). An important 
feature of PI. is not so much the 
perception of human qualities, but 


rather the perception of a given human 
being in interrelations with other people 
(perception of preferences in a group, 
group structure, ctc.). The study of 
the role of joint activities in PAL. is 
a central theoretical problem in this 
field of socio-psychological knowledge, 
determining its experimental program- 
me. The following are the most im- 
portant of the P.,I. mechanisms stu- 
died: (1) identification, ie. under- 
standing and explanation of another 
person's behaviour by identifying one- 
self with him; (2) socio-psychological 
reflexion, i.e. understanding of another 
person by reflecting in his stead; 
(3) empathy, understanding and imag- 
inatively experiencing another person’s 
feelings; (4) stereotyping, i.e. the per- 
ception and assessment of another 
person by applying to him the character- 
istics of a given social group, etc. At- 
tempts are being made to distinguish 
some more universal P.,l. mechanisms 
that help. stabilise, categorise, (see 
Categorisation), select, and restrict 
information, this being a requisite 
for any perceptual (see Perception) 
process, including P.I. processes. The 
theory of cognitive dissonance (see 
Cognitive Dissonance, Theory of) and 
the implicit theory of personality \aid 
claim to having discovered such uni- 
versal mechanisms. Yet, neither provid- 
es satisfactory solutions (see Aftribu- 
tion, Causal). 


Perceptual Actions, structural units of 
the process of perception in man, 
P.A. ensure conscious distinction of a 
given aspect of a sensed situation and 
the transformation of sensory infor- 


mation so as to construct an image 
adequate 10 objective reality and to 
the tasks to be fulfilled. Saviet psycho- 
logy was the first to advance the con- 
cept of P.A. (Alexei Zaporozhets, 
1941). Later, some foreign psycholog- 
ists developed similar views. The gene- 
tic correlation of P.A. with practical 
actions is manifested in their developed 
overt locomotor nature. The move- 
ments of a hand feeling an object, the 
movements of a throat reproducing an 
audible sound, or the movements of 
eyes tracing a visible contour con- 
tinually compare the perceived image 
with the original object to verify and 
correct that image. Subsequent develop- 
ment of P.A. is accompanied by signi- 
ficant reduction of motor components, 
so that, outwardly, the process of per- 
ception assumes the form of a mo- 
mentary act of “discernment”. These 
changes are caused by the forming in 
a child of ramified systems of sensory 
standards and operational perception 
units that allow transforming percep- 
tion from an image construction pro- 
cess into a relatively more elementary 
identification process. Sensory stan- 
dards correspond, for instance, to the 
following socially-developed systems of 
sensory qualities: scale of musical 
sounds, system of phonemes of one’s 
‘native tongue, or system of basic 
geometrical forms. In learning sensory 
standards, a child begins to use them 
as a sort of sensory measures. As a re- 
sult, sensory-perceptual processes be- 
come more accurate and voluntary. 


Perseverance, a cyclic recurrence or 
persistent reproduction, often counter 
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to conscious intention, of some action, 
thought or emotional experience. They 
distinguish P. in the motor, emotional, 
sensory-perceptual (see Eidetism), and 
intellectual spheres. A tendency to- 
wards P. is often observed in the clini- 
cal picture of local brain lesions and 
in speech, motor and emotional disord- 
ers. P. is also possible in distracted 
attention or in states of acute over- 
strain (see Tiredness). P. is assumed 
to be essentially based on cyclic exci- 
tation of neuron structures caused by 
a delayed signal about action termina- 
tion. 


Persistence, a quality of the will aimed 
at steadfast achievement of one's goal 
in spite of difficulties and obstacles. 
P. is developed by fostering in a child, 
beginning from the preschool age, the 
ability to complete some feasible task, 
and also readiness to make efforts to 
subordinate his or her behaviour to 
the future result, sometimes counter 
to the motivations prevailing at the 
given moment. Meaningful goals and 
awareness of one’s duty and responsi- 
bility for the given assignment play a 
positive role in fostering P. 


Personal Construct, a classifying and 
evaluating standard created by the 
subject with whose aid objects, in their 
similarity and difference from one 
another, are understood. The P.C. 
notion was suggested by Harold Kelly. 
By its structural content, P.C. reflects 
the nature of the elements of the en- 
vironment interpreted by a person 
(events, phenomena, people) as at once 
similar to and differing from one 
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another. P.C’s. are distinguished ac- 
cording to the extent of the sphere 
of their use: P.C’s that are applicable 
only in relation to a definite insignifi- 
cant class of elements, and P.C’s which 
reflect the most generalised evaluation 
of perceived objects. In accordance 
with their stability and invariability, 
distinction is made between basic and 
situational P.C's. The sum total of 
P.C’s represents a system whose most 
important characteristic is its relative 
cognitive complexity, expressing the 
quantity of units comprising the system, 
their ramification and connection. 
Experimental data point to a depen- 
dence of the cognitive complexity of 
a person's P.C. system on his ability 
to give an in-depth description and 
analysis of perceived objects in their 
contradictory unity. The P.C. method 
may be used regardless of its associa- 
tion with cognitive psychology, in the 
framework of which it was proposed, 
as a comparatively simple method of 
studying the process of categorisation. 


Personal Relationships, Theory of, a 
system of theoretical concepts, accord- 
ing to which the psychological core of 
the personality is an individual-in- 
tegral system of this personality’s 
subjectively assessed and consciously 
selected relations with reality, a system 
that represents an interiorised (see 
Interiorisation) experience of relation- 
ships with other people in a social 
environment. The said system of at- 
titudes determines the nature of per- 
sonal emotional experiences, the pecu- 
liarities of the perception of reality, 
and the nature of behavioural reactions 


fo external influences. A positive or 
negative experience of relationships 
with people would also unambiguously 
form a corresponding system of int- 
rinsic personal attitudes. The concept 
of personal relationships was initially 
developed by Vladimir Myasishchev 
and furthered by Alexei Bodalev's 
works devoted to problems of inter- 
personal perception (see Perception, 
Interpersonal). The basic tenets of the 
concept of personal relationships are 
specified in the pathogenetic theory of 
neuroses and in psychotherapeutic 
practice. 


Personalisation, a process due to which 
the subject is individually represented 
in the life of other people and can 
come out in social life as a personality 
(Vadim Petrovsky). The need for P. 
is a deep-rooted and not always rea- 
lised foundation of nonutilitarian forms 
of communication (1) (altruism, af fi- 
liation, desire for social recognition 
and self-assertion in a group, etc.). 
The chance to accomplish deeds and 
significant social changes, for which the 
individual is respo le to society, is, 
in effect, the determining factor in his 
ability to achieve P. This ability is 
also caused by the richness of the 
subject's individuality, by the sum-total 
of his socially meaningful distinctions 
from other people. It has been ex- 
perimentally proven that a full-fledged 
and socially positive manifestation of 
that individual need and ability be- 
comes evident in collectives, where the 
P. of each member conditions the P's of 
all. Meanwhile, in corporative groups 
(see Corporation) and a social asso- 


ciations, depersonalisation of all is a 
condition for one leader to be able 
to achieve P. by his antisocial quali- 
ties. In presocialist social formations, 
the need for P. could only be fully 
realised by representatives of dominant 
classes, and was suppressed in the work- 
ing people. Hence, throughout human 
history, the need for P. developed in 
various ideological, primarily religious 
forms, being essentially of class nature; 
as a result, dominant classes were 
provided with a socially wholesome life 
on this earth, while the oppressed were 
promised the life “in the other world”, 
with alleged eternity of the free soul. 
The free and all-round development 
of man in socialist society allows the 
individual to achieve, through socially 
useful activity, positive P. in other 
people and by this virtue, be person- 
ally represented in social life. 


Personalised Meaning, an individual-- 
ised reflection of the meaningful attitude 
of personality to the objects for the 
sake of which his vital activity is car- 
ried out, cognised as “significance-for- 
me™ of the subject’s impersonal knowl- 
edge of the world, including concepts, 
skills, actions and deeds that are per- 
petrated by people, social norms, roles, 
values and ideals. The P.M. notion is 
historically linked with Lev Vygotsky's 
ideas about the dynamic meaning sys- 
tems of the individual consciousness, 
which denote the unity of affective 
and intellectual processes. Introduction 
of the P.M. notion as a unit of con- 
sciousness (Alexei N. Leontyev) played 
an important role in overcoming the 
Purely intellectualistic interpretation of 
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consciousness as the sum of knowledge 
about the world, and also in solving 
problems of the correlation of indi- 
vidual and social consciousness in a 
person's life. The P.M. notion is used 
in different spheres of psychology which 
study man’s relations to the world, 
depending on his place in society, his 
motives, attitudes, emotions, etc. A 
number of componential semantic sys- 
tems are singled out: meaning-forming 
motives that induce a person's activity: 
a person's attitude to reality, which 
has acquired a subjective value (signi- 
ficance) for him and which is realised 
in activity: attitudes which express 
P.M.; deeds and actions of a person 
that are regulated by meaningful atti- 
tudes. P.M. possesses a number of pe- 
culiarities linked with the analysis of 
a personality as a whole. Central among 
these is P.M.'s dependence on a person's 
place in the system of social relations 
and on his social position. The deter- 
mination of P.M. by the social position 
explains other peculiarities of the psy- 
chological nature of P.M.: the media- 
tion of changes in P.M. by changing 
the activity which lies at its basis, the 
insufficiency of mere awareness of 
P.M. for changing it, and others. Since 
a change in a person's social position 
in the world entails a reassessment 
of his attitude towards reality, this may. 
in a number of cases, result in far- 
reaching restructuring of the sum total 
of P.M’s.‘which occasionally is drama- 
tically manifested in such phenomena 
as “loss of self" and loss of the sense 
of existence. The noted reconstructions 
should be distinguished from the sub- 
jective emotional experiences (sympa- 
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thies, antipathies, wishes, desires, etc.) 
which are easily accessible and change 
directly under the influence of speech. 
Such subjective experiences (along 
with emotions) fulfil the function of 
assessing P.M.. facilitating the subject's 
awareness of his attitudes towards 
reality, their “sense” for him. When 
subjective experiences and P.M. do 
not coincide, the orientation of sub- 
jective experiences changes, and not 
P.M. A psychological analysis of the 
regularities of the formation and func- 
tioning of P.M. and—more broadly— 
of dynamic semantic systems is the 
central problem in studying the ways 
of a person's development and educa- 
tion as an individuality (Alexander 
Asmolov). 


Personalism (in psychology), a trend 
which regards personality as a subject- 
matter and an object of primordial 
reality in opposition to its social en- 
vironment. P. explains personality's 
development by its primordially in- 
herent desire for self-actualisation 
and inner self-perfection, and regards 
all mental processes solely in this 
Perspective. P.'s idealism and tele- 
ologism prevent it from giving a scienti- 
fically sound explanation of persona- 
lity's integrity and activeness. 


Personality (in psychology), a systems 
quality which is acquired by an 
individual in object-oriented activity 
and communication (1), characterising 
his involvement in social relations. 
From the viewpoint of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist philosophy, P. is formed in the 
process of social practice and, being 


active, appears as a whole in which 
cognition of the environment is realised 
in unity with emotional experience. 
P. is characterised by activeness—the 
subject's striving to expand the sphere 
of his activity, to act beyond the 
boundaries defined by the situation 
and role prescriptions; personality 
orientation—a stable dominant system 
of motives, of interests, convictions, 
etc; in-depth semantic formations— 
dynamic systems of meanings, accord- 
ing to Lev Vygotsky (see Personalised 
Meaning)—which are formed in the 
joint activities of groups and collec- 
tives; the degree of awareness of one’s 
attitudes to reality: attitude (Dmitri 
Uznadze, Alexander Prangishvili, Shota 
Nadirashvili), disposition, etc. A de- 
veloped P. possesses a developed self- 
awareness, which does not exclude an 
uncounscious psychic regulation of 
some important aspects of his activity. 
Subjectively, for an individual, P. is 
his Self (Self-image, Self concept), 
a system of ideas about himself con- 
structed by an individual in the pro- 
cesses of activity and communication, 
which ensures the unity and identity 
of his P. and reveals itself in self- 
appraisal, a feeling of self-respect, level 
of aspirations, etc. The Self concept 
represents how an individual sees him- 
self at present and in future, what 
he would wish to be like, what he 
could be like if he wanted to, etc. 
Correlating the Self concept with the 
real circumstances of an individual's 
life permits P. to change his behaviour 
and accomplish goals of self-educa- 
tion. Appeal to the self-appraisal and 
self-esteem of P. is an important factor 
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in influencing P. in the process of 
education. As a subject of interpersonal 
relations P. is examined in three as- 
pects, which form a unity: (1) P. as 
a relatively stable sum total of his 
intra-individual qualities: symptomatic 
complexes of psychological properties, 
which form the structure of P.'s 
character, peculiarities of tempera- 
ment, abilities (Boris Teplov, Vladi- 
mir Nebylitsyn, Volf Merlin), etc., 
from the point of view of individuali- 
ty; (2) P. as the aspect of an indivi- 
dual's inclusion in interpersonal ties, 
where mutual relations and interaction, 
which appear in a group, may be inter- 
preted as bearers of the P. of their 
participants. Overcome in this way is 
the false alternative in the understand- 
ing of interpersonal relations as a mani- 
festation of either a group, or P.— 
the personality attributes appear as 
those of a group, or vice versa; (3) P. 
as an “ideal representation” of an indi- 
vidual in the life of other people, even 
within their direct contact, as a result 
of transformations actively accom- 
plished by a person in the cognitive and 
affective sphere of P. of other people. 
In his development an individual feels 
the ‘ially determined need “to be 
a P.”, i.e. to enter the life process of 
other people, continuing his existence 
in them, and displaying an ability to 
“be a P.” that is realised in socially 
meaningful activity. P. is developed in 
activity, in the process of the sociali- 
sation of the individual and purposeful 
education. The task of communist 
education is the all-round, harmonious 
development of an_ individual's P. 
This development is complex in cha- 


racter (mental, labour, moral, aesthetic 
and physical), the school, family and 
society playing the leading role. Im- 
portant in this process is education 
by labour, primarily by joining in a 
work collective, where the necessary 
conditions are created for the forma- 
tion of socially valuable P. qualities 
in productive labour (Anton Maka- 
renko, Vassili Sukhomlinsky). The re- 
gularities and the age periodisation of 
the psychological development of P. 
(see Age) is usually described through 
the study of general regularities and 
age periodisation of an_ individual's 
psychological development. However, 
the unity of psychic development and 
the development of P. does not imply 
their identity. In this connection an 
attempt is made to build a hypothetical 
model of P.'s development and on its 
basis age periodisation (Artur Pet- 
rovsky), in accordance with which age 
development is determined by the type 
of relations formed by an individual 
with his most influential reference 
group in that period. In preschool and 
early school age these are groups di- 
rected by a teacher; in adolescence— 
primarily groups of peers or of older 
children; in youth—collectives as 
groups with a high level of develop- 
ment or, in individual cases, with serious 
defects in upbringing, corporative 
groups. Western psychology absolutises 
the age periods of development of 
P., building on the basis of each of 
them special psychological theories of 
P.: psychoanalytical (see Psycho- 
analysis) —on the basis of absolutising 
the development of P. in early child- 
hood; neobehavioural (see Neobeha- 
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viourism) theories of social learning 
and the theory of roles—development 
of P. before school and in early school 
age; “humanistic psychology” with its 
accent on “self-realisation”,—on the 
basis of abstracting adolescent self- 
assertion. Thus the P. of an individual 
who has not yet been integrated in 
social life is incorrectly taken as a 
model of a socially mature individual. 
The majority of Western theories of 
P. are indeterminate and teleological 
in character, ignoring the determina- 
tion of P. by real practical activity. 
That is why, despite some achievements 
in the field of technique (specifically, 
in the sphere of psychotherapy), crisis 
phenomena are characteristic of the 
P. psychology in capitalist countries, 
which is admitted by Western scien- 
tists themselves. The works of Soviet 
and foreign (Henri Wallon, Lucien 
Seve, and others) Marxist psycho- 
logists contain criticism of the idealistic 
and mechanistic teachings on P. 


Personality Inventories, a set of meth- 
ods for studying and assessing the 
traits and manifestations of the 
personality. Each of the methods 
represents a standardised question- 
naire, a set of proposals whose content 
the subject’ (informant) may either 
agree or disagree with. The questions 
in the questionnaire are formulated so 
that, in responding to them, the subject 
would inform the experimenter of his 
state_of health and_typical_forms of 
is behaviour in various situations, and 
would assess his own personality from 
various Viewpoints, inform about the 


peculiarities of his relationships with 


other people, etc. PI. allow to obtain 
information characterising the subject's 
personality within a wide range of as- 
pects: from peculiarities of his physical 
and mental state to his moral, and 
social views. P.I. are developed on 
the basis of one or several attitude 
scales, The questions are grouped so 
that the replies would allow to assess 
some individual trait or state. These 
grouped questions, which are called 
scales, are distinguished by the name 
of the personality trait studied (scales 
of anxiety, leadership, aggressiveness, 
‘etc.J-Tne dala “obtained by question- 
naire are directly transformed through 
special statistical procedures into stan- 
dardised score points, normally repre- 
sented in diagrammatic form. Today 
a great variety of P.I. have been de- 
veloped depending on respective perso- 
nality theories. Some of them are de- 
signed to simultaneously assess many 
Personality aspects (for instance, 
MMPI—the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory); however, most 
of them are aimed at studying specific 
personality traits (Hans Eysenck’s 
method). In many questionnaires per- 
sonal features are determined basing 
on the use of various factor analysis 
techniques (Joy Guilford’s test, James 
Cattel’s 16-factor test, etc.). The main 
shortcoming of P.I. is that the subjects, 
while more or less understanding the 
face value of their replies, may some- 
times respond depending on the situa- 
tion or experimenter's demand, i.e. 
voluntarily or involuntarily distort the 


information they give about them- 
selves. 
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Personality Orientation, a totality of 
stable motives directing individual 
activity and relatively independent of 
actual situations. P.O. is characterised 
by individual interests, propensities 
beliefs, and ideals, in which a person's 
world outlook manifests itself (see 
Personality). 


Personality Tests, see Methods of Per- 
sonality Study 


Personality Traits, stable features of 
the behaviour of an individual recur- 
ting in different situations. P.T. are 
always marked by varying degree of 
prominence in different people. across 
various situations (P.T. of an individual 
are manifested in any situation), and 
by the potential capacity to be mea- 
sured (P.T. may be measured with 
specially developed questionnaires and 
tests). In experimental psychology, 
P.T. such as extroversion—introver- 
sion, worry, rigidity, and impulsivity 
have been examined in greater detail 
than others. In contemporary studies, 
the accepted viewpoint is that descript- 
ion of P.T. is insufficient to under- 
stand and predict specific individual be- 
haviour, since they provide knowledge 
only about the general aspects of 
personal behaviour (see Personality, 
Methods of Personality Study). 


Personification, the act of ascribing 
human properties to animals, plants. 
abstract concepts, inanimate objects, 
and natural phenomena. 


Persuasibility, the degree of suscepti- 
bility to suggestion as determined by 


subjective readiness to become subject 
to and succumb to some suggestion. 
P. is a personal characteristic depen- 
dent on situational and personal factors. 
The following ate among the personal 
traits conducive to increased P.: dif- 
fidence, low self-appraisal. inferiority 
complex (see Complex), submissive- 
ness. timidity, shyness, trustfulness. 
worry, extroversion, increased emo- 
tionality, impressionability, weak logi- 
cal reasoning, and slow mental act 
ity. The following situational factors 
affecting higher individual P. are 
distinguished: subject's psychophysical 
state (in quiescence and reluxation, 
P. rises, as it also does with strong 
emotional exitement, tiredness, and 
Stress; maximal P. is observed in hyp- 
; low level of information; 
sufficient competence in the issue dis- 
cussed or in the activity concerned: 
a low degree of importance for the 
subject in question; and shortage of 
time for decision-making. Under 
“group pressure” (see Conformity), 
P. would depend on the level of group 
development. Experiments have shown 
that subjects characterised by P. tests 
as suggestible prove capable of achiev- 
ing collectivist self-determination when 
placed in a collective, i.e. of resisting 
P. because their interpersonal relations 
are mediated by the goals and values 
of joint activities. Contemporary psy- 
chology regards P. as a heterogeneous 
phenomenon which manifests itself in 
different ways in different life spheres 
of the individual, depending on the 
content and type of activity. In certain 
situations, every person may prove sug- 
gestible to some degree. Two types of 
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P. have been revealed by means of 
factor analysis. Primary P. underlies 
perceptibility to self-suggestion and 
hypnosis. Secondary P. is linked to 
dependence relations, to their motiva- 
tion, and to the subject's low self- 
appraisal. P. is a normal feature of 
human mentality; however, excessive 
P. may disorganise behaviour and is 
considered a negative quality. Critic- 
ality is the opposite of P. 


Phatic Communication, a contact with- 
out content, when communication is 
maintained exclusively for the very 
process of it, 


Phenomenalistic Psychology, see “Hu- 
manistic Psychology". 


Phenomenon of Invested Effort, see 
Invested Effort. 


Phenotype, any observable morpholo- 
gical, physical, or behavioural feature 
of an organism. P. is the product of 
Renotype-environment interaction. Yet 
at different organisational levels (cell, 
Organ. or organism) the P.-genotype 
relationship would differ. Normally, 
the term P. is not used to designate 
the totality of human social character- 
istics. 


Phlegmatic Person, an individual with 
one of the four basic types of tem- 
perament characterised by a low level 
of psychological activeness, sluggish- 
ness, and inexpressive mimicry. A P.P. 
has difficulty in switching over from 
one form of activity to another, and 
also in adapting to new situations. 


P.P'’s are usually even-tempered, and 
their sentiments and moods are normally 
stable. In unfavourable conditions, a 
P.P. may develop inertia, meagre emo- 
tions, and a tendency to perform mono- 
tonous, habitual actions. The Russian 
physiologist Ivan Pavlov believed that 
P.P’s have a strong, balanced, and inert 
type of nervous system. 


Phobias, obsessive, inadequate emo- 
tional experiences of specific fears felt 
by the subject in a definite (phobic) 
situation and accompanied by vegeta- 
tive disfunctions (tachycardia, abun- 
dant sweating, etc.). P., are observed 
in neuroses, psychoses and organic 
brain diseases. In neurotic P., patients 
are generally aware that their fears 
are unfounded, and take them for 
morbid and subjectively tormenting ex- 
periences they are unable to control. 
Psychologists distinguish nosophobia 
(fear of contaging some disease, say 
cancer, heart disease, and so on), so- 
ciophobia (fear or appearing in public, 
fear of blushing, etc.), fear of space 
(claustrophobia—fear of closed prem- 
ises, agrophobia—fear of open space), 
and so on. If the patient fails to show 
distinctly critical understanding that his 
fears are unfounded and unreasonable, 
then all the above-mentioned states 
would more often not be P. but pa- 
thological doubts (misgivings) or rav- 
ing. P. involve specific behavioural 
manifestations designed to avoid their 
object, or to reduce fear by perform- 
ing obsessive, ritualised actions. Neu- 
rotic P., in which the neurotic would 
unconsciously “hide” from some insol- 
uble conflict, usually arise in people 
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with imaginal thinking and, at the same 
time, somewhat inert and vegetatively 
unstable, In most cases, they are over- 
come after expert psychotherapeutic 
treatment. 


Phrenology, a doctrine advanced by 
Franz Gall that human or animal 
mental features are associated with the 
shape of the skull. Its underlying idea 
is “THis: tHe” Brain cortéx consists of 
a number of centres, each localising 
a given human ability (talent). When 
that ability is highly developed, the 
corresponding brain centre is devel- 
oped, too, and this allegedly affects the 
skull configuration, allowing by means 
of special measurements to make a 
phrenological chart which shows 
“bumps of talents” for music, poetry 
or painting; “bumps” of ambition, stin- 
giness, or bravery, and so on. In the 
19th century, P. was highly popular as 
a method of psychodiagnosis. However, 
numerous autopsies showed that the 
skull does not at all replicate the cortex 
shape, and hence to determine human 
mental and moral peculiarities by the 
skull bumps and cavities would be un- 
scientific. P. has for many years discre- 
dited the rational element in Gall's 
views, namely, the principle of locali- 
sation of functions in the cerebral 
cortex, the principle that was later 
confirmed by the discovery in 1870 
by Gustav Fritsch and Eduard Hitzig 
of psychomotor centres in various 
sections of the brain (see Localisation 
of Higher Mental Functions). 


Phylogenesis, a sequence of events in 
the evolution of groups of organisms. 


In psychology. P. is understood as the 
Process of emergence and historical 
development (evolution) of animal 
psyche and behaviour, and also forms 
of consciousness in the course of human 
history. P. is studied by animal psycho- 
logy, ethnopsychology, and historical 
psychology (see Sociogenesis), and also 
by anthropology, ethnography, history, 
and other social sciences. In Soviet 
psychology, dialectical and historical 
materialism is the methodological 
foundation of the study of the evolu- 
tion of various forms of consciousness. 
Basically. P. deals with revealing the 
main evolutionary stages in animal 
psyche (in connection with specific 
habitats, nervous system structures, 
etc.; one of the best known schemes 
is still that of Karl Buhler: instinct— 
skill—intellect); identifying the condi- 
tions of stage-to-stage transition and 
the general evolution factors; distin- 
guishing the main evolutionary stages of 
various forms of consciousness (in con- 
nection with specific activity, social 
relations, culture, language, ete.); 
and establishing the correlations of the 
main stages of P. (e.g. of man’s psyche) 
and ontogenesis (see Mental Develup- 
ment). 


Physiognomy, a precept alleging a uni- 
linear correlation between an individ- 
ual’s looks and his character and resul- 
tant possibility to establish his psycho- 
logical characteristics on the basis of 
his appearance. P. originated in ancient 
times on the basis of the idea that 
human mental (moral) and bodily fa- 
culties are predetermined by nature. 
For ages, P. served as a premise for 
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numerous character typologies. How- 
ever, both these typologies and attempts 
to revive the ideas of P. in the 20th 
century lacked scientific ground (see 
Characterology). 


Physiology of Activeness, a concept 
that interprets the behaviour of an 
organism as an active attitude to the 
environment determined by the model 
of the future (result) sought by the 
organism. The ideas of P. of A. ap- 
peared (in opposition to mechanistic 
understanding of the organism as a 
purely reactive system) in the works 
of Ivan Sechenov. Charles Sherring- 
ton, Alexei Ukhtomsky, and others. 
Nikolai Bernstein developed P. of A. 
as a special trend of research. Ac- 
cording to him, the model of the re- 
quired future is simulated by the brain 
on the basis of information on the 
current situation and past experience: 
however, that model is not rigid, since 
the organism continually faces the need 
for probability forecast and choice of 
most effective ways of achieving its 
goal by solving its locomotion task. 
Having developed its behaviour pro- 
gramme, the organism would fight for 
it by overcoming the environment, 
whose features would be taken into 
consideration by introducing sensory 
corrections into that programme. This 
makes it possible to actively reconstruct 
behaviour by the feedback principle, 
thanks to which it has the nature of a 
reflex circle, rather than a reflex arc. 
Continuous organism-environment cy- 
clic interaction is achieved at various 
levels of movement construction. The 
effecting apparatus is characterised by 


numerous degrees of freedom, whose 
excess is overcome by coordination 
of movements and by transformation 
of the effector organ into a controlled 
system. The ideas of P. of A. in- 
fluenced the development of several 
sciences, including psychology. 


Pictogram, a graphic method used in 
psychology for studying mediated 
memorising. P. was suggested in the 
1930s by the Soviet psychologist 
Alexander Luria, and has come to be 
widely used in psychiatry and medical 
psychology as a diagnostic technique. 
The general view of P. comprises a 
totality of graphic images which the 
subject invents to effectively memorise 
and subsequently reproduce words and 
expressions. As a diagnostic technique, 
P. belongs to projective tests (see 
Projective Tests) since it often reflects 
the subject's hidden motives, personal 
problems and fears. Presumably, the se- 
lection and construction of graphic 
images makes it possible to reveal not 
only mnemonic disorders, but also 
disturbed conceptual thinking (see 
Thinking, Verbal-Logical). 


Pilot “Study, a tentative investigation 
conducted prior to the main research 
and constituting the latter's simplified 
form. In social psychology, P.S. (work- 
ing term: “probing") is applied to 
establish the scope and number of 
questionnaire items to be selected and 
specified, the interview time, etc. In 
testology, P.S. (working term: “pre- 
fest") serves to reveal certain main 
test standards. P.S. is highly important 
in planning experimental psychological 
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studies, making it possible to establish 
the directions, organisation principles, 
and methods of the main research, 
and to specify most important relevant 
hypotheses. In Soviet psychology. the 
term “exploring experiment” is used 
more commonly. 


Placebo Effect, changes in patient's 
physiological or psychological state 
caused by administering a placebo, 
a harmless preparation prescribed as 
a drug. P. E. shows the psychothe- 
rapeutic impact of the very fact that 
a medicine has been administered: it 
serves to establish the extent of sug- 
gestion in the remedial effect of a new 
preparation. In this case, a group of 
subjects are told they would be given 
a new drug, and half of them are 
subsequently administered a placebo. 
By comparing the results for the two 
subgroups, one can judge of the actual 
efficacy of the drug. P.E. is also used 
in psychotherapy and in certain expe- 
rimental psychological studies. 


Play (Game), a form of activity in 
conventional situations, directed to- 
wards the recreation and assimilation 
of social experience fixed in socially 
established methods of carrying out 
purposeful actions in science and 
culture, As a specific, historically rooted 
kind of social practice, P. reproduces 
the norms of human life and activities 
whose observance is ensured by the 
cognition and assimilation of object 
and social reality, and the intellectual, 
emotional and moral development of 
personality. P. is the prevalent type 
of activity among preschool children. 
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Some forms of animal behaviour are 
also called P. P. is studied in psycho- 
logy. ethnography and history of cul- 
ture, in the theory of management 
and pedagogics (see Game, Business) 
and other sciences. The first attempt 
systematically to study P. was made at 
the end of the 19th century by the 
German scientist Karl Groos, who be- 
lieved that P. is a preliminary exercise 
for instincts as applied to the future 
conditions of the struggle for survival 
(the “theory of pre-exercises"). Ger- 
man psychologist Karl Bihler defined 
P. as an activity pursued for the sake 
of “functional satisfaction”. The Freud- 
ians interpret P. as an expression of 
inner instincts or drives. All these inter- 
pretations suffer from a_ biologically- 
determined approach. A materialist 
interpretation of P. was formulated by 
Georgi Plekhanov, who pointed out 
that its origins stemmed from labour. 
In Soviet psychology, the theory of P. 
which developed out of the recognition 
of its social nature was elaborated by 
Yefim Arkin and Lev Vygotsky. Tying 
P. in with orientating activity, Daniil 
Elkonin defines P. as an activity which 
forms and improves control over be- 
haviour. Distinctive features of on- 
going P. are rapidly changing situations 
in which the object of a particular 
action finds himself, and equally rapid 
adaptation to a new situation. Child- 
ren's P. structure includes the follow- 
ing: the roles assumed by the players; 
P. actions as a means of realising these 
roles; the application of objects, ie. 
the replacement of real objects by arti- 
ficial, play objects; and real relations 
between the players. Role is the unit 
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of P. which serves as the pivot uniting 
all its aspects. A particular field of 
activity reproduced in P. is its plot; 
and that which is reproduced by chil- 
dren as the main aspect of adults’ activ- 
ities and relations at work and in 
social life is the content. Through P. 
the child's voluntary behaviour, his 
socialisation, takes shape. A distinctive 
feature of P. is its dual nature, also 
characteristic of dramatic art, whose 
elements are sustained in any collective 
P. On the one hand, the player per- 
forms real activities which require 
actions connected with tackling quite 
specific, frequently unusual, problems; 
on the other, some aspects of these 
activities are of a conventional nature, 
making it possible to digress from the 
real situation and responsibilities and 


humerous attendant circumstances it _ 


carries. This dual nature determines 


the dexeloping effect of P. 
‘Polar Profiles, Method of, a way of 


describing objécts (concepts, social at- 
litudeXseeial stereotypes, etc.) by se- 
lecting bipolar scales for contrasting 
adjectives, nouns or developed utter- 
ances (sentences), e.g. hard—soft, 
warm—cold, etc. By generalising the 
subject's replies on the nature of a 
given object (softer or harder, etc.) 
over the entire scale, the investigator 
would infer his psychological attitude 
towards that object. Unlike the method 
of semantic differential, P.P..M. does 
not require factor analysis and group- 
ing of scales into larger categories. 


Political Psychology, a branch of psy- 
chology concerned with the psycholog- 


ical phenomena (moods, opinions, 
feelings, value orientations, etc.) of 
political life that form and reveal 
themselves in the political conscious- 
ness of classes, social groups, govern- 
ments, and individuals and are real- 
ised in their specific political actions, 
Bourgeois P.P., in fulfilling a reaction- 
ary ideological function, in addition 
to analysing psychological aspects of 
current political issues (both domestic 
and international), claims that it devel- 
ops social scientific theories designed 
as alternatives to Marxism, and also 
to orthodox and novel bourgeois socio- 
political conceptions that have discred- 
ited themselves. In Marxist psychology, 
many problems constituting the subject 
matter of P.P., such as political edu- 
cation, social consciousness, she psycho: 
logy of ideological influence 

political activity, are solved within the 
framework of social, pedagogical and 
developmental psychology, sociology. 
the theory of scientific communism, 
and philosophy. The works of the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism include 
the methodological principles of analys- 
ing the psychological aspects of political 
problems, and contain models of such 
analysis still having timely political 
relevance. 


Population Method, see Methods of 
Psychogenetics. 


Pregnance, see Gestalt, 
Prejudice, see Bias. 


Prestige, a degree of recognition by 
society of a person's merits; the result 
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of correlation of socially significant 
personal characteris with the value 
scule existing in a given group. In 
capitalist society, the usual indicators of 
P. are a big bank account, residence 
in an exclusive “aristocratic” district, 
a luxury car, mention in “high-society” 
news, etc. In socialist society, P. is 
based on socially valued characteristics. 
e.g. high moral standards, active partic- 
ipation and high achievements in so- 
cially beneficial activity. 


Primacy Effect, more probable recol- 
lection of several initial elements in 
a series than of those situated in the 
middle of that series (see Sequence 
Effect). P.E. is studied within the 
framework of investigations of memory, 
learning processes, and social percep- 
tion. Numerous relevant studies have 
established that P.E. depends on the 
scope of the material to be remembered 
and on its presentation rate: the’longer 
the presented series and the higher 
the presentation rate, the fewer initial 
elements are remembered. P.E. also 
depends on how repetition is organised, 
and on the presence of synonyms and 
homonyms, since these lead to selec- 
tively reduced P.E. The subject's activ- 
ity immediately after presentation 
would virtually have no influence on 
P.E., which is caused by the fact that 
the initial elements in the series have 
enough time to be stored in long-term 
memory (see Memory, Long-Term), 
due to a greater number of repeti- 
tions, and their subsequent extraction 
therefrom depends on how effectively 
they are sought in the storage. In 
social psychology, P.E. is studied in 


interpersonal perception to determine 
how important the sequence of infor- 
mation input is to assess a person (see 
Recency Effect; Stereotype, Social). 


Probability Forecasting. anticipation of 
the future based on the probability 
structure of past experience and on 
information obtained from the current 
situation. This involves hypotheses 
about possible events, each of which 
is ascribed a certain probability. In 
line with the forecast, the subject in 
question would preadjust to or prepare 
for relevant actions. In this respect, 
speed and precision of motion (partic- 
ularly important for operators, ath- 
letes, etc.), and speech have been studiec 
most exhaustively. P.F. was shown to 
play a role in the arisal of emotional 
reactions. Natural disturbances in P.F. 
have been described in pathology, e.g. 
lesion of the frontal lobes of the brain. 


schizophrenia, etc. P-F. if special 
interest interaction with an active 


partner, i.e. another personality, whose 
goals do not coincide with those of the 
subject in question. In this case, P.F. 
should take into consideration the 
partner's most probable actions, which, 
in turn, would rely on his P.F. P.F. 
thus proves to be an element of 
reflexion and interpersonal relations 
(losif Feigenberg). 


Problem, awareness of an individual 
of the impossibility to overcome dif- 
ficulties and contradictions arising in 
a given situation by means of available 
knowledge and experience. Like a task, 
P. originates in a problem situation. 
However, being a psychological cate- 
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gory, the latter conditions solely the 
initial stage of the subject's mental 
interaction with the object, a stage 
involving the generation of a cognitive 
motive and statement of tentative hypo- 
theses concerning ways of solving 
the problem situation. Verification of 
these hypotheses causes the problem 
situation to become transformed either 
into a P. or a task. The latter would 
arise when the object under study 
reveals an unknown thing that must 
be found by transforming certain con- 
ditions, A task comes out as a symbolic 
model of a problem situation, i.e. as 
something objectified that may be 
transmitted to another person and 
become an essential part of training. 
Transformation of a problem situation 
into a task or a series of tasks is an 
act of productive thinking. Unlike 
a task, P. is recognised as a type of 
contradictory situation involving op- 
posite positions in explaining the same 
objects or phenomena, and their rela- 
tionships. This is not a formal logical, 
but a dialectical contradiction within 
the same thing, phenomenon, or pro- 
cess, one that “splits” them into op- 
posites, and requires the construction 
of a theory for resolving that contra- 
diction. The resolution of dialectical 
contradictions constituting the pivot of 
P. is the source of scientific theories. 
Thus, a problem situation genetically 
precedes tasks and P's. Whereas the 
central element in a situation is the 
subject, in a task and P. it is the 
symbolic object and contradiction, 
respectively. To solve a P., it must be 
transformed into a creative cognitive 
task allowing to check the models of 


given conscious or intuitive decisions. 
The concept of educational P. is used 
in problem training. An_ educational 
P. has the logical form of a cognitive 
task, which has some contradiction in 
its conditions, showing in excess, in- 
sufficient, alternative or partially incor- 
rect data and culminating in a question 
which that contradiction objectivises. 
Detection of a contradiction in an 
educational P. (problem task) causes 
the trainee to experience a state of 
intellectual difficulty and, hence, a 
problem situation. 


Problem Situation, (1) a situation, 
to master which an individual or col- 
lective must find and use new means 
and ways of activity; (2) a psycholog- 
ical model of conditions in which 
thinking generates on the basis of a 
situationally arising cognitive need: a 
form whereby an individual is related 
to the object of cognition. P.S. is char- 
acterised by interaction of the indi- 
vidual with his surroundings, and also 
by the psychological state of the cognis- 
ing personality involved in the objective 
and controversial environment. Aware- 
ness of some contradiction in the 
course of activity, e.g. of the impos- 
sibility to fulfill a theoretical or practi- 
cal task by means of previously mas- 
tered knowledge, generates a_necd 
for new knowledge that would allow to 
solve that contradiction. Objectifica- 
tion of something unknown in PS. is 
achieved in the form of a question 
posed to oneself to establish the initial 
link in the intellectual interaction of 
the individual with a given object. 
In the course of that -interaction, the 


individual would look for an answer 
to the question regarding new knowl- 
edge about the object, the way of 
action, and about the productive de- 
velopment of the individual himself. 
Inasmuch as the individual's “surround- 
ing” includes not only objects, but also 
a social environment, the initial ques- 
tion would be posed not to oneself, 
but to another person whose activeness 
mediates the individual's development. 
P.S. is a central concept in problem 
training. 


Problem Training, instructor-organised 
active interaction of the subject with 
problem-represented contents of train- 
ing, in the course of which the indi- 
vidual becomes acquainted with ob- 
jective contradictions of — scientific 
knowledge, the ways for resolving those 
contradictions, and learns to think and 
creatively assimilate knowledge. In 
joint activities with the instructor, the 
student does not merely process infor- 
mation, but, in assimilating new knowl- 
edge, emotionally experiences that 
process as a subjective discovery, hith- 
erto unfamiliar to him, by perceiv- 
ing and comprehension of scientific 
facts, principles, methods or condi- 
tions of action, as a personal value 
that determines the development of 
cognitive motivation or interest for the 
subject. By creating a problem situation 
in P.T., the instructor simulates condi- 
tions for research activity and develop- 
ment of creative thinking in the stu- 
dent. The components of that situation 
would be the object and subject of 
cognition and their mental interaction, 
whose specifics would depend on the 
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subject-matter and the didactic tech- 
niques for organising cognitive activity. 
Problem and informational questions 
would serve as means for controlling 
student intellectual activity in’ P.T. 
Problem and informational questions 
would indicate the substance of the 
training problem and the ares wherein 
the student would look for knowledge 
previously unfamiliar tu him. In P.T., 
the principle of problem putting is 
actualised both in the subject-matter 
and in the process wherein the latter 
is developed in the training process. 
The first is achieved by developing 
a system of problems which reflect 
the basic contents of a given discipline, 
and the second by constructing P.T. 
in the form of a dialogue, in which 
both the instructor and the trainee 
would show intellectual activity, ini- 
tiative and interest in each other's 
judgements and discuss alternative deci- 
sions. In such P.T., a system of train- 
ing problems and problem situations 
conditioned thereby would be used to 
simulate research activity, social inter- 
action and dialogue of the partic- 
ipants. This, in turn, would create 
conditions for productive thinking and 
development of the student's personality 
and social relationships (Alexei Ma- 
tyushkin, et al.). 


Professional Fitness, a set and structure 
the psychological and psychophysiolog- 
ical features of an individual needed 
to achieve socially acceptable efficacy 
in professional work. P.F. is formed 
in work and in the presence of positive 
vocational motivation, whose origin 
and consolidation is prompted by 
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awareness of its social value; the pos- 
sibility to actualise one's potentials, 
achieve good results, and enjoy public 
recognition of thase results; and also 
by a system of material and moral 
incentives. In causing gratification, 
successful work and professional per- 
fection arouse creative activeness to 
hasten the forming of P.F. and, at the 
same time, leave un imprint in the 
worker's personality and affect his at- 
titude towards other people and the 
surrounding world. The forming of 
P.F. may have an infinite number of 
options depending on the variety of 
individual features characteristic of 
People wanting to join a given profes- 
sion. As their professional skills im- 
Prove, the number of individual P.F. 
versions would decrease, and certain 
objectively essential components would 
start to prevail in the P.F. structure, 
which makes it possible to distinguish 
a limited number of P.F. types. Hence, 
judging by mature specialists’ P.F., it 
would be incorrect to infer that it has 
remained the same ax at the outset of 
their activity. It would be even more 
inadmissible to regard these features as 
criteria for selecting people for sub- 
sequent training in a given profession. 
The requirements of P.F. gradually 
change with time, and these changes 
are essentially caused by some new 
content in professional activity, chiefly 
connected with the latter's organisa- 
Nional and technological reconstruction 
in the setting of increasingly rapid 
scientific _and technological Progress, 
This is also accompanied by changes 
in the level of socially acceptable ef- 
ficiency, since the latter reflects a con- 


tinually growing demand to raise labour 
productivity. 


Professional Selection, 
logical Selection. 


see Psycho- 


Programme-Role Theory of a Scien- 
tific Collective, an approach to the for- 
mation and development of the socio- 
psychological aspect of a scientific 
collective (see Collective, Scientific), 
and of the structure and mechanisins 
of research group activities in science, 
It was developed by Soviet psychologist 
Mikhail Yaroshevsky. The key notions 
of the P.-R.T. of S.C. are a research 
programme of a scientific collective 
and a scientific role. P.-R.T. of S.C. 
is bused on the following methodo- 
logical propositions: the demands made 
by society on science underlie a pro- 
gramme of a scientific collective, its 
values and norms, which in turn deter- 
mine the orientations, expectations, 
social attitudes and behaviour of its 
individual members. The programme 
accepted in a scientific collective plays 
a special collective-forming role in its 
establishment and development; this 
Programme ensures group cohesiveness, 
regulation of interpersonal interactions 
and Interpersonal relations therein, 
collective motivation of creative work, 
communication (1), and distribution 
of functions (roles) among. individual 
group members. Interpersonal relations 
within research collectives essentially 
represent socio-historical relationships. 
The acts wherein these relationships 
are actualised, e.g. communication 
(2), reflexion, etc. are part of the 
Process of scientific activity. 
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Progressive (Inner) Inhibition, see 


Retroactive Inhibition. 


Projection, psychological defence (see 
Defence, Psychological) mechanism 
whereby one individual unconsciously 
ascribes to another person motivations, 
features and properties inherent in his 
own personality. 


Projective Tests, a set of techniques for 
integral personality studies based on 
psychological interpretation of projec- 
tion results, In this case, projection im- 
plies not only a means of psychological 
defence, (see Defence, Psychological) 
but also the fact that perception pro- 
cesses are conditioned by mnemonic 
traces of all past perceptions. The 
subject would transform perceptually 
the situation he is in in accord with his 
individuality (e.g. he would interpret 
a drawing in line with his personal- 
ity traits). Psychologists distinguish 
associative P.T., ¢.g. unfinished sen- 
tences or stories, and expressive P.T. 
(psychodrama; optional drawing, game, 
etc.). Herman Rorschach devised a most 
widespread associative P.T. He selected 
ten stimuli—ink spots to which the 
subject reactions were most character- 


istic, The spots were offered to him 
one after another, and he had to say 
what they look like and what they 
remind him of, Many psychologists 
regard P.T. as the most valuable perso- 
nality tests (Methods of Personality 
Study), for they “portray” all the 
subject's individuality and allow to 
examine his emotional features, neu- 
rotic responses, and so on. P.T. are 
very good because they make it 


easier to show the elements in the 
subject's inner world which he is often 
unable to express in a straight way, 
and also because they allow the 
experimenter to orientate himself in 
the complex properties of another 
personality that are hard to assess. 
P.T. require extensive training in 
psychological theory and practice in 
applying the technique. 


Propensity, selective disposition of an 
individual towards a given activity, 
inducing him to engage in that activity. 
P. is based on a deep-rooted and stable 
need of the individual for a given 
activity, and on his desire to improve 
relevant skills and habits. The arisal 
of P. is normally a premise for develop- 
ment of corresponding abilities, albeit 
cases when P. and abilities do not 
coincide may also accur. 


Properties of the Nervous System, sta- 
ble characteristics of the nervous system 
which, other conditions being equal, 
affect man's individual mental features. 
P. of N.S. constitute the physiological 
foundation of the formal-dynamic 
aspect of behaviour and form the basis 
of behavioural patterns. Most common- 
ly, P. of N.S. are seen in the specifics 
of man's temperament. P. of N.S. 
were discovered by the Russian 
physiologist Ivan Pavlov and formed 
the groundwork of the — typolo- 
gy of higher nervous activity developed 
in experiments with animals. According 
to Pavlov's concept, the following 
three P. of N.S. are distinguished: 
strength, mobility, and balance. With 
reference to man the P. of N.S. concept 
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was most consistently developed by the 
school of the Soviet psychologist Boris 
Teplov. New P. of N.S. were dis- 
covered, namely, lability and dynamism. 
Also discovered was the phenomenon 
of the partiality of P. of N.S.. which 
served as a basis for distinguishing 
specific and general P. of N.S. The 
former characterise the functioning of 
individual brain analysers and brain 
areas, and the latter are understood 
in two ways: as dimensions of the 
functioning of the anterior, regulatory 
brain areas, and as the neurophysiolog- 
ical features characteristic of the 
whole brain. 


Psi {'I'), the 2ard letter of the Greek 
wap. commonly used to symbolise 
psychological science. 


Psyche, a systems property of highly 
organised matter, which involves active 
reflection by the subject of the objec- 
tive world, construction by him of an 
unalienable picture of that world, and 
self-regulation of his own behaviour 
and activity on this basis. Events of 
the past, present, and possible future 
are represented and structured in P. 
At the individual level, events of the 
Past come out in experience and mem- 
ory; those of the present—in a totality 
of images, emotional experiences, and 
mental acts; and those of the possible 
future—in motivations, intentions, and 
goals, as well as in fancies, visions, 
dreams, etc. In man, P. is both of con- 
scious and unconscious nature; however, 
unconscious P. also differs in quality 
from animal P. Active and ant 
reflection by the sense organs 


brain of external objects in the form 
of P. makes it possible to perform 
actions adequate to the properties of 
the said objects and thereby ensure 
the survival of the organism which 
experiences a need in those objects, 
its search and sifuationally independent 
activeness. Hence, the determining 
features of P. are: reflection produc- 
ing an image of the objective environ- 
ment in which living creatures act; 
their orientation in that environment; 
and the gratification of their needs 
in contacts with that environment. 
In turn, these contacts, by the 
feedback principle, control accuracy 
of reflection. In man, social practice 
is the control level. Thanks to feed- 
back, the individual compares the 
action result with the image which 
arises before the result, forestall- 
ing it as a peculiar model of 
reality. In this way, P. emerges as a 
single cyclic system that has a history 
and is reflexive in type. Reflectority 
signihes the primacy of objective condi- 
tions in an organism's life and the 
secondary nature of their reproduction 
in P.; the natural transition of the sys- 
tem's perceiving components into 
executive ones; and the expediency 
of locomotor effects and their “return” 
impact on the image. This conception 
of the reflectory nature of P. was initi- 
ally developed by the Russian physiolo- 
gist Ivan Sechenov in opposition to 
both the idealistic view, which had for 
ages regarded P. as a special incor- 
poreal entity (see Soul), whose propel- 
ling force is concealed in itself, and to 
the mechanist-material view, which 
denied P.’s activeness and reduced 
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it to nervous processes. P.’s activeness 
is also manifested in reflection 
of reality, since that reflection as- 
sumes the transformation of physico- 
chemical irritants that act on ner- 
vous systems into object images 
both in the sphere of motivations, which 
impart energy and impetus to beha- 
viour, and in fulfilling a behaviour- 
al programme, which involves search 
and selection of options. Arising at a 
definite level of biological evolution, 
P. itself comes out as one of its factors 
to ensure the increasingly complex 
adaptability of organisms to their 
habitats. With the origin and develop- 
ment of man, P. assumed a qualita- 
tively new structure caused by social 
and historical regularities. Conscious- 
ness emerged as the leading level in 
regulating man's acti is 
resulted in the forming of personality, 
which serves as the source of supreme 
manifestations of P.'s activeness. Dialec- 
tico-materialist’ philosophy, primarily 
Lenin's theory of refiection, is the 
methodological foundation of P. studies 
in Saviet psychology. 


Psychedelics, substances that cause 
psychedelic states. P. include lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25), dimethyl- 
triptamine (DRT), bufotenine. mesca- 
line, psilocytine, and similar psychoac- 
tive hemp derivatives (cannaboids) and 
certain synthetic preparations (sernyl, 
ditrane, etc.). P. are presumed to be 
antagonists of neuromediators, conduc- 
tors of excitation in the nervous system. 
P. effects can change personality and 
profoundly restructure the hierarchy 
of its motives and values. Uncontrolled 


administration of P. outside the clinic 
may lead to severe accidents. 


Psychedelic States, changes in cun- 
sciousness caused by the administration 
of psychedelics. Studies of P.S. began in 
the 1920s. In addition to physiological 
symptoms (lacrymation, nausea, rigor, 
etc.), P.S. are also characterised by 
severe mental changes, such as hulluci- 
nations in the form of light flashes, 
geometric figures, and transformations 
of surrounding objects; hypersensitivity 
to sounds, acoustic illusions; changes in 
sensations of one’s own body, and 
distorted perceptions of time and space 
["stoppage” or “acceleration” of time 
(see Psychological Time), repeated 
emotional experience of past episodes, 
inadequate estimate of dimensions of 
objects, loss of perspective, or a feeling 
of “dissolution” in space]; emotional 
changes (elevated mood, unmotivated 
laughter or appeasement being typical 
of healthy persons, and negative emo- 
tions of affected individuals); disturbed 
thinking and memory (accelerated or 
retarded mental processes, _ illusory 
interpretation of events); and psycho- 
motor disorders. P.S. played an impor- 
tant role in religious rites of ancient 
cultures. Systematically recurring P.S. 
usually lead to destructive personality 
changes and dangerous social con- 
sequences. 


The Psychic As a Process, a concept 
developed by Sergei Rubinstein and his 
followers (Andrei Brushlinsky, and 
others) in further elaborating Ivan 
Sechenov's theory of the reflecjory 
nature of the psychic, and one that 
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reveals the principal mode in which 
the psychic exists. In effect. it exists 
primarily as a living, extremely flexible 
and continuous process, which is never 
initially fully preset and, hence, one 
that forms and develops to engender 
various products or results (psychic 
States and images, concepts, sentiments, 
solution or nonsolution of some task, 
etc.). P.A.P. is not reduced to a se- 
quence of stages in time, but forms in the 
course of continually changing inter- 
action (activity, communication (1) 
etc.) of an individual with the environ- 
ment and, consequently, continuously 
changes and develops, reflecting ever 
more fully this dynamic nature of 
environment and taking part in regulat- 
ing all actions, deeds, etc. For instance. 
thinking involves analysis, synthesis, 
and generalisation of the conditions 
and requirements of the problem to 
he solved and the methods for solving 
it, This continuous process results in 
the forming of discrete mental opera- 
tions (logical, mathematical, linguistic, 
etc.), which thought generates, but is 
not reduced to. As a process, thinking 
is inseparably associated with personal- 
ity’s mental activity (involving motiva- 
tion, abilities, etc.). At each given stage 
of his psychological development, 
man acts intellectually, proceeding from 
already established personal motives 
and abilities, the further forming of 
Motives and abilities takes’ place at 
subsequent stages of the mental pro- 
cess, In this case, thinking, percep- 
tion, etc, would chieNy form uncon- 
xciously (vee The Unconscious). How- 
ever, at the personal level of thinking, 
Perception, etc. man would to a large 


extent consciously regulate these pro- 
cesses. The inseparable interrelationship 
of the conscious and the unconscious 
ensures P.A.P. continuity, which mani- 
fests itself in the close interconnection 
of the cognitive and affective compo- 
nents of any psychological act. The 
concept of P.A.P. reveals the unity of 
consciousness and activity, for human 
psyche manifests itself and forms in 
activily. 


Psychic State, a concept used to conven- 
tionally distinguish a relatively static 
moment in an individual's psyche in 
contrast to the term “psychic process” 
(see The Psychic As a Process), which 
stresses the dynamic elements of 
psyche, and also to the concept “psychic 
Property”. indicative of stable mani- 
festations of individual psyche, ones 
characterised by persistence and recur- 
rence in the structure of a given perso- 
nality. The same manifestation of 
psyche may be examined in different 
aspects. For instance, an affect, as a 
P.S., represents a generalised charac- 
teristic of the emotional, cognitive and 
behavioural aspects of individual 
psyche in a definite, relatively limited 
time interval; as a psychic process, it 
is characterised by stagewise develop- 
ment of emotions; it may also be regard- 
ed as a manifestation of a person's 
psychic properties (quick temper, 
lack of restraint, anger). Manifestations 
of sentiments (moods, affects, eupho- 
xia, anxiety, frustration, etc.), atten- 
tion (concentration, distraction), will 
(resoluteness), confusion, self-discipli- 
ne, thinking (doubts), imagination (day 
dreaming), etc. also relate to P.S's. 
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Special subjects of psychological rese- 
arch are P.S's under sfress (in combat, 
during exams or in other extremal 
situations, such as at the period prior 
to athletic competitions). Pathopsychol- 
ogy and medical psychology study 
pathological P.S's namely obsessions, 
and social psychology, mass P.S's, e.g. 
mass panic. 


Psychoanalysis, (1) a set of methods for 
revealing for psychotherapeutic pur- 
poses the specifics of human emotional 
experiences and activities caused by 
unconscious motives (see Psycho- 
therapy; The Unconscious; Neuroses); 
(2) a theory developed by Sigmund 
Freud and his followers (see Freudian- 
ism: Analytical Psychology; Individual 
Psychology; Neo-Freudianism). 


Psychobiography, a method for psy- 
chologically analysing the personality 
of specific persons, primarily politi- 
cians. Initially appeared within the 
framework of Sigmund Freud's psycho- 
analysis and was hallmarked by his 
disregard for the role of socio-histor- 
ical factors in individual development 
and behaviour, and by their substitu- 
tion for a biological interpretation 
of psychological phenomena and for 
psychologised explanations of social 
and political events. The first work in 
P, described the personality of Wood- 
row Wilson, the former US President, 
with Freud taking part. At present, 
all American presidents and many 
other politicians in the United States 
and other countries are made the ob- 
jects of P., and the authors of this 
analytical method use the results of 


cognitive psychology increasingly 
often. In examining the personalities 
of men of culture, Soviet psychologists 
apply the psychobiographic method 
basing on the postulate that creative 
work in any area of activity is socially 
conditioned. 


Psychodiagnosis, a sphere of psycholo- 
gy which elaborates methods for re- 
vealing the individual features of and 
prospects for personality development. 
P. began to be used in the 19th century 
by James Cattell, Francis Galton, 
Hermann Ebbinghaus, and others. 
A serious contribution to P. was made 
by the French psychologist Alfred 
Binet and collaborators, who developed 
methods for diagnosing the level of 
intellectual development in children 
(IQ test, 1905-1911). Owing to the 
heterogeneity of P. sources and compo- 
nent elements, Western psychology 
gives a controversial interpretation of 
its tasks and has no single scientific 
and practical discipline of P. with its 
own subject-matter, theory and method. 
In Marxist psychology, P. is designed 
to develop an effective system of diag- 
nostic methods allowing to solve the 
tasks posed before psychology by social- 
ist society. At present, P. uses numerous 
methods to study the influence on 
personality of education and age; train- 
ing, professional, and sporting activi- 
ties; and so on. These methods may 
conventionally be classified into four 
types, viz., tests (see Intelligence Tests; 
Achievement Tests; Criteria-Oriented 
Tests; etc.), and personal question- 
naires; projective techniques (see Pro- 
jective Tests); and psychophysiological 
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methods. The latter serve to diagnose 
individual manifestations of the prop- 
erties of the nervous system and to 
reveal the dynamic festures of psyche 
(activity rate, ability 10  switch-over, 
duration of active working efficiency, 
ete). Any psychodiagnostic method 
must be accurate, reliable (see Reliuh- 
ity of a Test) and, most importantly, 
valid (sce Validity). The practical 
efficiency of diagnostic techniques 
would depend on their substantial 
tie with basic psychological research, 
and also on the use of appropriate 
means for analysing, assessing, and 
Meanuring the phenomena to be di 
nosed, 


Prychodrama, a form of group pay- 
chotherapy (nee Psychotherapy, 
Group), when patients take turns ax 
actors and spectators, their roles being 
designed to simulate situations of per- 
sanilised meuning far the participants in 
order to eliminate inadequate enotianal 
Fesponses, tram social perception (sce 
Perception, Soctal), and attain deeper 
sell-cogmition, The concept and Prove- 
dure of Po was suggested by Jacob 
Moreno (USA), who without proper 
fustificatum interpreted the method ay 
@ means for solving social Problems, 
(lo Western Europe and the U. ited 
States, the term “soviodrama” is also 
used signifying a way of climinanng 
conflicts in groupy of healthy people). 
The important elements of P. are spon- 
Wy, uctivenes, and improvised 
wour, Pos apphed in neuroses, 
child neuroses inclusive, and also in 
Feychonomatic diseases and alcoholism, 
and in aggravated Psychopathies and 


teenage deviant behaviour. Family P. s 
also possible. P. elements are includ- 
ed in behavioural psychotherapy, 
socio-psychological training, and busi- 
ness games (see Nocio-Psychological 
Training; Game, Business). 


Psychogenetics, a sphere of psychology 
marginal with genetics. P. studies the 
origin of individual psychic traits in 
humans to elucidate the effect 
thereon of the genotype and the cnvi- 
ronment, P. uses the methods of modern 
genetics. The most informative one is 
the twin) method (Francis Galton, 
1876), which allows to maximally 
level out environmental effects. Most 
works on P, are devoted to a variety of 
tests for studying the inter-in 
variability of higher psycho! 
functions, chieNy of intellect. Psycho- 
Benelicists have found the degree of 
kinship the number of common 
Benes) to be proportional to the results 
of many IQ tests, Basing on this, West 
European and American gene! 
till recently believed that man's intel- 
lectual potential is conditioned by he- 
redity, However, in recent years, it has 
been concisingly shown that P. meth. 
ods are insufficient and 1Q tests ques- 
tionable for making such conclusions 
and diagnosing intellect, Must West 
European and US psychologists ignore 
the development of human psychic 
functions. Soviet Psychologists have 
shown that ontogene: involves 
4@ change of mental function mecha- 
nisms: elementary forms inherent in 
carly stages are replaced by higher. 
socially-conditioned factors that are 
actualised with intimate participation 
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of speech. Some facts obtained in P. 
give ground to think that, together 
with change of mechanisms, the relation 
of psychological functions to the geno- 
type also changes: the greater the role 
of specifically human factors of social 
origin, the lesser the share of genetic 
variability in the forming of individual 
psychological features (Inna Ravich- 
Shcherbo). 


Psychogenies, pathologic, but reversible 
mental disorders arising under the 
influence of psychic traumas, both very 

s of some close relative) 
and weak, but persistent’ ones, which 
engender inner conflicts (e.g. con- 
troversy between sense of duty and de- 
sire). P, also arise as a result of lengthy 
nervous stress, and severe somatic dis- 
euses. Conventionally, P. are classified 
into reactive states and neuroses (see 
Neuroses, Clinical). Psychogenic dis- 
orders whose intensity is not very 
high and which are endured without 
Juss of working ability are called psy- 
chogenic reactions, neurotic ones 
inclusive, 


Psychohygiene and Psychoprophylaxis, 
spheres of medical psychology designed 
ta afford: specialised aid to practically 
healthy people ino order to 
ro-mental and) psychosor 
and 0 fo alleviate acule 
psychotraumatic reactions (see Psycho- 
genies), P, and P, methods involve 
psychocorrectional work within the 
framework of consultation centres, 
‘confidence telephones” and other or- 
ganisations oriented to psychological 
aid to healthy people; mass examina- 


tions aimed at revealing so-called risk 
groups and conducting preventive work 
therewith; and prot ig information to 
the public. Special tasks of modern P. 
and P. are to help people in critical 
family, training, or job situation: 
work with young disintegrating families, 
and so on. 


Psycholinguistics, a scientifte discipline 
that studies the dependence of speech 
processes and speech perception on the 
structure of some specific language 
(or language in general). In its con- 
temporary meaning, the term P. was 
introduced by the US scholars Charles 
Osgood and Thomas Sebeok, who 
relied on neobehaviourism and descrip- 
tive linguistics (the so-called Yale 
School). Beginning in the 1960s, Amer- 
ican psycholinguistics were oriented 
to Noam Chomsky’s theory of “genera- 
tive grammar”; but, beginning in the 
late 1970s, they have tended to reject 
it in favour of guests for a general 
psychological theory. In Britain, France, 
West Germany, and other Western 
countries, P. developed in a similar 
way: however, owing to their strong 
psychological tradition, Chomsky’s ideas 
did not become so widespread. In the 
USSR, P. began to develop in the 
mid-1960s, its main trend being in the 
theory of speech activity (examination 
of speech processes as a particular 
case of activity), The creation and 
development of P. was connected with 
a whole series of applied tasks of engi- 
neering psychology, neuro- and putho- 
psychology, and foreign language 
training (Alexei A. Leontiev). 
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Psychological Anthropology. see Ethno- 
psychology. 
Psychological Insthutions (in the 


USSR). research institutes or their 
structural units; departments of psy- 
chology at universities (in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Tbilisi, and Yaroslavl): 
branch laboratories, and chairs of 
psychology at institutions of higher 
learning engaged in psychological 
research and training of psycholo- 
gists. The USSR has the fol- 
lowing four psychological research 
institutes: Institute of Psychology of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences (organised 
in 1971), which is the country's central 
institution for psychological research; 
Research Institute of General and 
Pedagogical Psychology of the USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
(founded in 1912): D.N. Uznadze 
Institute of Psychology of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Georgian SSR 
(founded in 1941): and Psychological 
Research Institute of the Ministry of 
Education of the Ukrainian SSR 
(established in 1945). Special depart- 
ments at some research institutes (Re- 
search Institute of the Study of Handi- 
capped Children of the USSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences; Research 
Institute for Preschool Education of the 
USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences; V.M. Bekhterey, Psychoneur- 
ological Research Institute; etc.) also 
study psychological problems. P.I. have 
Postgraduate departments, issue their 
own publications, and run Specialised 
councils where doctorate and candidate 


dissertations in chology m: a 
fended. Psychology may be de- 


Psychological Instrument, an element 
in the structure of a psychic func- 
tion whose role is similar to that of 
an implement in the structure of human 
labour activity. In the cultural-histor- 
ical theory, signs (“instrumental stim- 
uli") are regarded as P.I's. In this 
capacity, they basically differ from the 
signs (verbal and non-verbal) tradi- 
tionally studied by psychology and 
constituting the content of memory, 
since the structural element (“signs 
without meaning"), not the content, 
is intentionally distinguished in the 
former. According to Lev Vygotsky, 
P.I's are acquired by humans in the 
course of interiorisation of joint activ- 
ity in ontogenesis. 


Psychological Journals (in the USSR), 
Periodical scientific publications cov- 
ering the problems and development of 
the science of psychology. In pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia, the following Rus- 
sian-language P. J. (or journals that 
gave prominence to psychological prob- 
lems) were published: Voprosy filo- 
Sofii i psikhologii (Problems of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology) 1889-1918; 
Vestnik psikhologii, kriminalnoi antro- 
Pologii i gipnotizma (Herald of Psy- 
chology, Criminal Anthropology, and 
Hypnotism), 1904-1918, from 1911 
called Vestnik psikhologii, kriminalnoi 
antropologii i pedologii (Herald of 
Psychology, Criminal Anthropology, 
and Child Study): Obozreniye psikhia- 
trij, nevrologii_ i eksperimentalnoi 
psikhologii (A Review of Psychiatry, 
Neurology, and Experimental Psychol- 
ogy), 1896-1918. The journals pu- 
blished after the Great October 
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Socialist Revolution were as follows: 


Voprosy izucheniya i vospitaniya 
lichnosti (Problems of Personality 
Study and Education), 1920-1932, 


except for the years 1923-1925; Psikho- 
logiya (Psychology), 1928-1932; Zhur- 
nal psikhologii, nevrologii i psikhiatrii 
(Journal of Psychology, Neurology 
and Psychiatry) (from 1922, published 
irregularly); Psikhiatriya, nevrologiya 
i eksperimentalnaya psikhologia (Psy- 
chiatry, Neurology, and Experimental 
Psychology). 1922-1923; Pedologia 
(Child Study), 1928-1932; Psikhofizio- 
logia truda i psikhotekhnika (Psycho- 
physiology of Labour and Psychotech- 
nique), 1928-1934 (from 1932. called 
Sovetskuya psikhotekhnika (Soviet 
Psychotechniques); Klinicheski arkhiv 
genialnosti i odarennosti (Clinical 
Archives of Talent and Giftedness), 
1925-1930. The currently published 
P.J. are as follows: Voprosy psikhologii 
(Problems of Psychology). since 1955: 
Psikhologiya. Vestnik Moskovskogo 
universiteta (Psychology. Herald of 
Moscow University), since 1977; and 
Psykhologicheski Zhurnal (Psychologi- 
al Journal), since 1980. Psychological 
problems are also presented in the 
journals Sovetskaya pedagogika (So- 
viet Pedagogy), published since 1937: 
Voprosy filosofii (Problems of Philos- 
ophy), published since 1947; Zhur- 
nal vysshei nervnoi deyatelnosti imeni 
LP. Pavlova (The 1.P. Pavlov Journal 
of Higher Nervous Activity), published 
since 1950; and others. 


Psychological Research Equipment, 


instruments, devices and_mechanisms__ 
applied for recording and measuring 


mental processes, functions, and states. 
It includes: (1) detectors (transducers) 
designed to detect and transform pri- 
mary signals into a form suitable for 
subsequent registration and processing: 
(2) monitor and recording devices 
designed either to expose the subject 
to a stimulus or to record the subjet’s 
answers; (3) measuring devices, 
designed to receive quantitative infor- 
mation on the properties of objects 
and phenomena. Detectors in psycho- 
logical and psychophysiological rese- 
arch include all types of electrical, me- 
chanical. and chemical detecting devi- 
ces. Monitor and recording apparatuses 
include needle and dial electrical and 
radio gauges, mechanical equipment, 
photographic and cinematographic 
equipment, video and audio taperecor- 
ders, dictaphones, and polygraphs. 
Measuring devices include: (a) me- 
chanical and electronic stop-watches, 
reflexometers, and chronoreflexome- 
ters to measure temporal characteristi 
(b) luxmeters, anomaloscopes, ta. 
stoscopes to measure visual character- 
istics; (c) audiometers, noisimeters, 
amplifiers to measure hearing: (d) 
esthesiometers and compasses to meas- 
ure the characteristics of the tactile 
analyser. Of special importance are 
computers, used not only for calculation 
and statistical data processing, but also 
for direct control of the process of 
experiment. Computers combine gaug- 
ing, monitoring, and recording func- 
tions, and are superior to all previously 
applied types of psychological appara- 
tuses in accuracy, speed, and degree 
of automation. The application of 
computers increased the productivity 
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of psychological research, and in some 
cases eliminated the possibility of re- 
searcher's negative influence on the 
course of the experiment. 


Psychological Selection, decision-mak- 
ing concerning the enlistment of 
candidates whose results in psychologi- 
cal tests show they have more chances 
for being fit for professional, academic 
or other activity. Specifically, P.S. is 
applied in sports, military, space, and 
engineering psychology. P.S. is pre- 
ceded by specifying the psychological 
requirements to the candidate, and by 
choosing test methods by analysing 
his future activity. The hypotheses 
about validity of these requirements 
and methods is often tested on represen- 
tative samples by comparing the test 
results with the subject’s work efficien- 
cy. Some types of activity contain 
demands to specific psychic qualities 
that are hard to develop (e.g. thase 
related tot i v 

system). In other types of activity, 
every normal person may satisfy these 
requirements. In this case. the need for 
P.S. would arise when (1) the Period 
of forthcoming human activity is to be 
relatively short, say, from 5 to 10 years, 
like in professional sports; and (2) 
feststance to established psychomotor, 
intellectual. and other Stereotypes 
does not allow a Person to master 
the fcnidues of his future activ- 
'y within an acceptable riod 
of time. In both cases, psychological 
tests establish the possibility to artain 
the needed (socially acceptable) effi- 
ciency. No matier how carefully pre- 
pared and realised P.S. is, it does not 


demonstrate in a definite way the candi- 
date's fitness for a given type of activity. 
To be fit, the person in question must 


Possess positive motivation that had 
develope ‘ore or during that activity. 


The efficiency of P.S. is assessed by 
comparing the results of psychological 
tests with an external criterion, namely, 
some impartial indicator of efficiency; 
in this case, the psychological charac- 
teristic of it must correspond 
to the methods used in the psychological 
tests. Medical selection is often per- 
formed along with P.S., and the results 
of both supplement each other. 


Psychological Service, a system for 
Practical application of psychological 
science in solving complex tasks of 
Psychological expert examination, 
diagnosis, and consultation in industry, 
education, health care, public order, etc. 
Organisationally, P.S. takes forms of 
vocational guidance offices, the family 
and marriage service, psychological 
centres within the system of the scien- 
tific organisation of labour, etc. De- 
velopment of P.S. is an important task 
of applied psychology, such as medical. 
pedagogic, juridical psychology, psy- 
chology of management, psychology of 
Sport, and other areas. 


Psychological Time, reflection in man’s 
Psyche of a system of temporal rela- 
tions between the events of one's life- 
time. P.T. includes estimates of syn- 
chronism, sequence, duration and 
speed of events; their relation to the pre- 
sent, remoteness in the past or future; 
experience of compactness or extension 
of time, of its discreteness or continuity. 
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limited or infinite nature; awareness of 
age, age periods (childhood, youth, 
maturity, and old age); ideas about 
life expectancy, death and immortal- 
ity, historical links of one’s own life 
with that of previous and subsequent 
generations of one's family, 
society, and mankind as a whole. Fic- 
tion and philosophical literature contain 
abundant material for studying P.T. 
Several approaches may be distin- 
guished in psychology which explain 
and experimentally study P.T. Ac- 
cording to the “quantum” concept, there 
are different-scale subjective “time 
quanta" (lasting from milliseconds to 
decades), which, in fact, condition 
various experiences of time, e.g. esti- 
mates of synchronism and distinction of 
the psychological present. From the 
viewpoint of the event concept, P.T. 
specifics would depend on the number 
and intensity of occurring events 
(changes in internal and external media 
and in man's activity). However, the 
“quantum” and event approaches have 
failed to solve a number of basic issues, 
namely the possibility for P.T. to rev- 
erse and be multi-dimensional; the non- 
linear sequence of the psychological 
past, present and future; and the unit 
of age categorisation. To overcome 
these difficulties, Soviet psychologists 
are developing an approach, according 
to which P.T. reflects a complex system 
of mutually conditioned inter-event 
relationships of the “cause-and-effect” 
and “objective-and-means” type, not 
merely chronological intervals and 
events per se. 


Psychology, a science about the regu- 


Ih-O915 


ies of development and functioning 
che as a special form of vital 
activity. The interaction of living crea- 
tures with the environment is actual- 
ised through psychic processes, acts, 
and states that differ in quality 
from their physiological counterparts, 
but are inseparable therefrom. For 
centuries, phenomena studied by P. 
were designated by the general term 
“psyche” (soul) and regarded as a 
chapter of philosophy called P. in the 
16th century. Evidence about these 
phenomena also accumulated in many 
other investigations, and in various 
spheres of practice (especially in medi- 
cal and teaching practice). The peculi- 
arity of these phenomena; the fact that 
they are given to man in the form 
of direct, inseparable emotional exper- 
iences, their particular cognisability, 
caused by the individual's ability for 


self-observati: nd self-report_there- 


“on, and their intimately personal value 


to the subject in question were inter- 
preted by religious and idialistic teach- 
ings as indicative of their special origin. 
The opponents of this view developed 
a materialistic tradition oriented to al- 
lying P. with natural science, one that 
consolidated scientific knowledge abopt 
psyche, proceeding from the advances 
made in studying its material substrate 
(sense organs and higher nerve cen- 
tres). 

The successes of neurophysiology 
and biology led to the development 
of P.’s own categories; subsequently 
due to increased experimental work, P. 
began to divorce from both philosophy 
and physiology, given that the psycho- 
logical regularities established in the 
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laboratory failed to coincide with the 
evidence of anatomic and physiological 
studies. It was proven that psychic pro- 
cesses, being the product of the 
individual's interaction with the en- 
vironment, are themselves an active 
sal factor (determinant) of be- 

idealistic concepts 
ty as having 
8 special psychological causation 
cognised through inner observation 
(introspection), natural scientific 
studies of genetically primary forms 
of psyche (and also of its patholog- 
ical manifestations) established the 
Priority of objective methods which 
subsequently became decisive for P. 
Self-observation retains the significance 
of an important, but auxiliary source 
of information on human mind, whose 
essential characteristic is consciousness. 
Being the result and function of soci 
(supraindividual) processes, an indi- 
vidual’s consciousness has its own 
systems and = semantic organisation 
which causes various psychic ma- 
nifestations (cognitive, motivationally 
affective, operational, and —_perso- 
nal properties) that differ in quality 
from those inherent in animal psyche. 
The possibility to understand cognitive 
Processes irrespective of the individual's 
feflection (self-account) is due to the 
fact that they arise and develop 
in an objective system of the in- 
dividual’s relations with other people 
and the environment. Within the 
same system, by “scrutinising” others, 
the individual acquires the ability to 
judge about the inner part of his own 
behaviour (see the Self-Concept), 
Not all the components of this 


misinterpret 


part are translatable into the lan- 
guage of consciousness; yet, they too, 
in forming a sphere of the uncons- 
cious, serve as a subject of P.. which 
reveals how the individual's actual 
_motives and attitudes_correspond_to 
is teas about the latter. Both con- 
scious and unconscious psychic proces- 
ses are achieved by neurohumoral 
mechanisms operating by physiolog- 
ical laws; however they take place 
by their own laws, not by the 
afore-mentioned ones, since human 
psyche comprises both natural and 
socio-cultural reality and the life of 
the acting individual. Activity per se is 
not a subject-matter of P.: nor is human 
activity as a whole, for it is studied 
by a number of disciplines. P. examines 
solely a specific aspect of human activi- 
ty. The dependence of human behaviour 
on biological and social factors deter- 
mines the specifics of its study in P., 
which develops in a “dialogue” between 
evidence on nature and culture, an 
evidence integrated in the psychological 
concepts used by other sciences. 

The dialectico-materialistic teaching 
on consciousness, being an active reflec- 
tion of reality conditioned by socio- 
historical practice, allowed to elaborate 
the basic problems of scientific P. 
from new methodological positions. 
These are: the psychophysiological 
problem (concerning the relation of 
Psyche to its corporeal__ substrate); 
the psychosocial problem (on the depen- 
dence of psyche on social processes, and 
on its active role in actualising those 
Processes by specific individuals and 
groups); the psychopraxical problem 
(on the forming of psyche in the course 
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of practical activity, and on the de- 
pendence of that activity on its psychic 
regulators, viz., images, operations, 
motives, and personal properties); 
the psychognostic aspect (on the rela- 
tion of sensory and mental psychic 
images to the reality which they reflect): 
and so on. These problems are ela- 
borated on the basis of such  prin- 
ciples as determinism revealing the 
determination of phenomena by the 
action of their productive factors), 
systems quality (interpretation of 
these phenomena as inherently re- 
lated components of an integral psychic 
structure), and development = (re- 
cognition of the fact that mental 
processes transform and change to pass 
from one level to another and to devel- 
op new forms of psychic processes). 
The elaboration of the basic problems 
of P. resulted in its categorial system, 
which includes the categories of image, 
motive, action, personafity, etc. Psy- 
chological research is inseparable from 
social research, from social demands for 
knowledge necessary in such areas as 
(raining, educating, and selecting per- 
sonnel for industry, agriculture and 
culture, and for stimulating — indi- 
vidual and collective activity. In 
reflecting psychic reality in its orig- 
inal characteristics, —P. calegorial 
structure, is the foundation or “trunks” 
of the entire diversity of the ramifica- 
tions of contemporary P. which appear 
in the form of separate branches, many 
of which have now acquired an inde- 
pendent status (see Aviation P., Mili- 
tary P., Developmental P., Differen- 
tial P., Animal Psychology, Engineer- 
ing P., Historical P., Space P.. Medi- 


cal P., Neuropsychology, General P., 
Pathopsychology, Pedagogical P., 
Psychogenetics, Psychohygiene, Psy- 
chodiagnosis, Psycholinguistics, Psy- 
chometry, Psychosemantics, P. of 
Art, P. of Science. P. of Prop- 
aganda, P. of Sport, P. of Crea- 
tive Activity, P. of Labour, P. of 
Management, Political P., Psycho- 
therapy, Psychopharmacology, Psycho- 
physics, Psychophysiology, Defecto- 
psycholog;, Social P., Comparative P., 
P. of Economics, Ethnic P., Ethology, 
and Juridical P.). Differential and 
integrational processes that turned P. 
into a “cluster” of branches were caused 
by the demands of various fields of 
practice which make P. run into prob- 
lems related to a particular field. As 
a rule, these problems are complex and, 
hence, worked out by numerous discip- 
lines. The inclusion of P. into interdis- 
ciplinary research would only be pro- 
ductive when P. would enrich the latter 
by concepts, methods, and explanatory 
principles inherent only in itself. At 
the same time, as a result of contacts 
with other sciences, P. itself is enriched 
with new ideas and approaches to 
enhance its knowledge and categorial 
system, which ensures its integrity as an 
independent science. 

In the current revolution in science 
and technology, the transfer to electro- 
nic devices of certain functions pre- 
viously inherent solely in the human 
brain, namely the functions of data stor- 
ing and retrieving, management and 
control, had a serious impact on the 
further development of P, This made 
it’ possible to widely use cybernetic 
and data-processing concepts and 
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models to help formalise and mathema- 
tise P. and introduce a cybernetic style 
of thinking with its advantages caused 
by the _u: ical-mai - 
ical programmes, computers, and other 
devices. Automation and computerisa- 
tion have sharply raised the interest in 
quick diagnosis and prognosis and 
effective use and cultivation of human 
functions that cannot be transferred 
to electronic devices, primarily crea- 
tive abilities ensuring further progress 
in science and engineering. The study 
of artificial intellect, on the one hand, 
and of creative activity. on the other, 
are currently becoming important 
trends in P. This is accompanied by 
rapid development of social P. and 
management P. both of which solve 
problems concerning the role of the 
“human factor” in social development, 
in management processes, and also in 
research concerned with space explo- 
ration and with demographic, ecolog- 
ical and other urgent issues of our time. 
The interaction of P. with various soci- 
al, nstural, and applied science (both 
in theoretical and applied research) 
makes it particularly important to 
provide a methodolo; analysis of its 
conceptual means, explanatory princi- 
ples, theories and procedures for re- 
vealing its most promising development 
trends. All this results in the struggle 
of opposite world outlooks, which 
fact determines the important role of 
P. in the current ideological struggle 
and its direct relationship with socio- 
political processes taking place in the 
world today. 


Psychology of Art, the study of the 


_psychological_mechanisms_ of artistic 


activity, particularly the manifestations 
of personality in creating and perceiv- 
ing works of art. The traditional pro- 
blems of P. of A. in its different forms 
(music, painting. literature, theatre, 
cinema, choreography, and architec- 
ture) include creative work at all stages, 
from project to creation, perception, 
and assessment of the work in question. 
P. of A. studies processes whereby an 
artistic image appears, the processing 
of past experience, creative imagination 
and thinking, creative psychic states, 
and also the activeness and orien- 
tation of a given personality, his or 
her artistic abilities and talent. The 
works of Soviet psychologists from 
the Kharkov Psychological School 
(Alexander Potebnya, and others) were 
instrumental in developing the currently 
accepted concept that the process of 
artistic perception is inherently a col- 
lective one. Soviet P. of A. studies 
the process of artistic perception in 
various groups differing in age, educa- 
tion, cultural level, and socio-demo- 
graphic features. It examines the 
mechanisms of psychic perception 
adequate to the structure of a given 
work of art, and also the conditions 
under which that process is distorted; 
the psychological aspects of ar 
education; the forming of artistic a 
ties, taste, aesthetic sensitivity 
the specifics of children's creative 
activity. The Soviet psychologist Lev 
Vygotsky developed an original ap- 
proach to P. of A. He believed that its 
main problem concerns the psycholog- 
ical mechanisms of the aesthetic re- 
sponse of people perceiving a work of 
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art. In his view, this aesthetic response 
is programmed by the very structure 
of the work in question. Contempo- 
rary P. of A. uses a systems approach 
which allows to study the psychological 
aspects of a given work of art and the 
process of aesthetic perception in cor- 
relation and unity. 


Psychology of the Blind Deafmute, see 
Typhlopsychology. 


Psychology of Creative Activity, a 
branch of psychological study of peo- 
ple’s creative activity in science (see 
Psychology of Science), literature, mu- 
sic, graphic and scenic art (see Psy- 
chology of Art), invention, and 
rationalisation. Methodologically, P. 
of C.A. is based on the principle of 
historicism. A special section of P. of 
C.A. is the study of child crea- 
tive activity. Specific P. of C.A. 
problems concern the study of the role 
of imagination, thinking, intuition, 
inspiration, situationally independent 
activeness (see Activeness, Situational- 
ly Independent), and individual psycho- 
logical features expressed in the course 
of creative activity, such as abilities, 
talent, ingenuity, etc., efects produced 
on personality by its inclusion in a 
creative collective (see Social Faci- 
litation), various factors capable of 
stimulating creative activeness (group 
discussion, brain storming, certain 
psychopharmacological agents, etc.). 


Psychology of Labour, a science which 
studies the psychological regularities 
that govern the forming of concrete 
aspects of work and human relation 


thereto. The foundations of P. of L. 
formed under the influence of medicine, 
physiology, technology, sociology, and 
psychology. The inclusion of these 
disciplines in the study of labour was 
prompted by recognition of the fact 
that good organisation of labour could 
raise productivity better than inten- 
sification of labour. Each of these dis- 
ciplines helped develop P. of L. and 
formulate its tasks. The accepted view 
is that P. of L. became an independent 
scientific discipline following the publi- 
cation of Psychology and Production 
Efficiency (1913) and The Funda- 
mentals of Psychotechniques (1914) 
by G. Miinsterberg. A substantial 
contribution to the study of labour 
was made by the Russian physiolog- 
ist Ivan Sechenov, whose works, 
such as Physiological Criteria for 
Establishing Working Day Duration 
(1897), and An Essay on Human Work 
Movements (1901) initiated research 
on rational organisation and plann- 
ing of labour. However, much 
time was needed for P. of L. 
to overcome the eclectic nature of 
its polydisciplinary legacy and to dis- 
tinguish its own subject so as to prompt 
new relevant investigation trends, viz., 
engineering psychology, aviation psy- 
chology, space psychology, and ergo- 
nomics. Investigations by Soviet scho- 
lars Alexei Gastev, Konstantin Plato- 
nov, and others helped P. of L. become 
established and its tasks comprehended 
on the basis of the Marxist-Leninist 
view that labour is essentially huma- 
nistic. Today, the main tasks of P. of L. 
are to study the psychological factors 
of complexity, reliability, productivity. 
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labour quality. development of persona- 
lity in work, mutual adaptation of man 
and the implements of labour, and 
vocational orientation, and to deter- 
mine the psychological characteristics 
of different professions. 


Psychology of Management, a branch 
of psychology that studies the psychol- 
ogical regularities of management. The 
basic task of P. of M. is to analyse 
the psychological conditions and spe- 
cifics of managerial activity in order to 
enhance management efficiency and 
quality. In the USSR, P. of M. has in- 
tensely developed since the early 1970s. 
At the present stage of developed socia- 
lism, the CPSU is focussing on further 
improving all managerial elements. 
Management is actualised in the mana- 
get's activity, in which P. of M. dis- 
tinguishes the diagnosing and forecast- 
ing of the state of and changes in 
the managerial subsystem; the forming 
of a programme of activity for 
employees, one aimed at changing the 
state of the managed object in a given 
direction: and organising the execution 
of decisions. In the manager's personal- 
ity. P. of M. distinguishes his needs 
and abilities. and also his individual 
managerial concept, comprising the 
supertask, problems, schemes and 
accepted principles and rules which he 
has set for himself. The managerial 
subsystem studied by P. of M. is normal- 
ly represented by the joint activities 
of a large group of hierarchically inter- 
related managers (executives). P. of M. 
examines the coordinating methods that 
make it possible to transform their 
individual actions into integrally collec- 


tive management. These methods de- 
pend on the manager's legal righ 
the interrelations of his duties: the 
incentives for his work; sex and age 
differences; human relations; and so on. 
The imperfect nature of those coordi- 
nating methods manifests itself in 
conflicts, departmental barriers, and 
parochialism. P. of M.'s major task 
is to study the psychological conditions 
required to make the managerial system 
function integrally. Inasmuch as the 
subject of management is the collective 
labour of a given organisation admi- 
nistered by that managerial mechanism 
and since the work and working condi- 
tions of these organisations essentially 
differ, the psychological peculiarities 
of management would in each case 
assume a specific aspect and be subject 
to specialised study, such as economic 
management and troop control. 


Psychélogy of Propaganda, a field of 
applied social psychology which studies 
regularitiés- of, human interactions in 
systems formed by the propaganda 
source and audience, and also the 
effects of objective and subjective fac- 
tors on the course and results of this 
process. P. of P. examines: (1) pro- 
cesses involving dissemination of mes- 
Sages at the fevel of forming, fixating 
or changingigititudes to socially signifi- 
cant objects; (2) -the psychological 
aspects of processes invotVing the origin 
and functioning of (@ublic opinion; 
(3) ways of inducing people to action 
in connection with the objects of--at- 
titudes and opinions (Yuri Sherkovin 
and Boris Parygin). P. of P. is designed 
to reveal the socio-psychological char- 
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acteristics of the content and form of 
Messages with regard to the audience's 
consciousness and the possibilities of 
specific mass media channels for opti- 
mally resolving certain social and politi- 
cal issues. One of P. of P.'s research 
problems is to study real and potential 
jpattences from the viewpoint of their 
(value orientations and need for infor- 
mation. P. of P. also analyses processes 
connected with perception of messages; 
their further processing and, finally, 
their acceptance or non-acceptance by 
a given individual. An important trend 
in P. of P. is to reveal the efficiency 
criteria of propaganda, regarded as 
something that serves a specific class 
and its political. party. Asan indepen- 
ychology) P. of 
the fist’ quarter 
of the 20th century by American scho- 
lars, namely ‘Bernard Berelson,. Hadley 
Cantril, Paul Lazarsfeld, Gordon All- 
port, and Wilbur Schramm. While 
differing in detail, their works proved 
the same in their manipulatory 
approach to the audience's consci- 
ousness, even if they did proceed from 
mutually exclusive idealistic and vulgar- 
materialistic philosophical postulates. 
“Today, their works have become the 
foundation for devising theories in 
. manipulative propaganda and “psycho- 
logical warfare”, both aimed at obtain- 
ing maximal effect and characterised 
with minimum social responsibility. 
In some countries, introduction of 
these theories into practice is connected 
with propaganda of moral permissive- 
ness, the cult of violence, exploitation 
of fears and prejudices, and fanning of 
war hysteria. The desire to make class 


propaganda look like objective informa- 
tion in the form of allegedly unbiased 
transmission of facts and commentaries 
has become an important feature in 
bourgeois P. of P. studies. In the USSR, 
initial investigations of P. of P. problems 
were conducted in the 1920s by several 
Soviet psychologists, who studied the 
effects of various publications on diffe- 
rent audiences, the functioning of 
public opinion, and the influence of 
rumours on the minds of propaganda 
listeners at a time when the country was 
living through an acute class struggle, 
and most of the people were illiterate. 
With the appearance of new mass media 
devices, such as radio, television, etc. P. 
of P. began studying their psycholog- 
ical characteristics and potentials. 
Contemporary P. of P. takes into acco- 
unt that now that mass media technol- 
ogy is highly developed and millions of 
minds are susceptible to diversified 
propaganda, including that which 
objectively contradicts their vital inter- 
ests and is conducted in the form of 
ideological subversion and psycholog- 


Teal warfare. pedpte’s— psychological 


interaction has become highly intensified. 


Psychology of Religion, a branch of 
psychology that studies the psychologi- 
cal and socio-psychological factors 
which condition the specifics, structure 
and functions of religious consciousness. 
P. of R. appeared in the late 19th— 
early 20th centuries (Wilhelm Wundt, 
William James, Théodule Ribot, and 
others) and accumulated considerable 
material on the contents of religious 
consciousness, which includes such 
notions as god (spirit), paradise. hell, 
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sin etc, and also on people’s emotional 
states and sentiments during prayer, 
confession, and other rites. Soviet P. 
of R., which is based on Marxist-Leni- 
nist philosophy, is designed to help in 
atheistic work with believers, and also 
to elaborate scientifically based preven- 
tive measures against religious preju- 
dices and superstitions. P. of R. uses the 
tenets and methods of general and 
social psychology, sociology, ethnog- 
raphy, and history of religion. The 
laws governing the forming, develop- 
ment and functioning of religious psy- 
chology are studied along the following 
lines: (1) the general theory of P. 
of R. studies religious ideology, the 
contents and structure of religious 
consciousness, the specifics of religious 
sentiments, and the psychological func- 
tions of religion in the spiritual life of 
th vidual and society: (2) differ- 
ential P. of R. examines religious 
consciousness and believers’ sentiments 
with account for the social environ- 
ment and historical era in which they 
exist; (3) the psychology of religious 
kroups examines the socio-psychologi- 
cal structure of religious communities: 
the mechanisms of communication (1), 
imitation, suggestion, and attitudes; and 
their impact on the minds, sentiments 
and behaviour of believers; (4) the 
Psychology of cult studies the impact 
of religious rites on human mind: (5) 
the pedagogical psychology of atheist 
education, based on the achievements of 
P. of R.. develops effective methods for 
atheist activities among the public. 


Psychology of Science, a branch of 
psychology that studies the Psycholog- 


ical factors of scientific activity to 
enhance its efficacy. P. of S. regards 
science as a socially organised sistem, 
a specific form of intellectual act 
whose products reflect reality in empir- 
ically controlled logical forms. Hence, 
P. of S. is inseparably linked with other 
fields of the integral “science about 
science”, ie. the study of the logic, 
history, sociology, organisation, econ- 
omy, and ethics of science. This stand 
is instrumental in overcoming an individ- 
ualistic approach 10 research, which, 
in all its aspects (intellectual, motiva- 
tional, communicative, etc.), is believed 
to be conditioned by objective laws 
governing the development of science 
and by its historically variable struc- 
ture, both objectively logical and social 
ones, P. of S. studies the psychological 
mechanism instrumental in producing 
scientific knowledge in individual and 
collective activity; examines issues 
related to psychological training of 
research personnel, to diagnosing and 
forming of corresponding personal 
qualities and orientations, and to the 
age dynamics of creative activity: and 
analyses the psychological aspects of 
scientific communications, perception 
and assessment of new ideas, and of 
automation (computerisation) of re- 
search. A branch of P. of S. is the social 
psychology of science, which studies 
the activity, communication (1), and 
interpersonal relations of scientists in 
different organisations and collectives 
with both formal and informal status. 
The latter include, for instance, scien- 
tific schools and “invisible colleges” (aS- 
sociations of scientists working in diffe- 
rent institutions and communicating 
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with one another through personal 
contacts, both oral and written), 


Psychology of Sex Differences, a 
section of differential mychology which 
studies differences between individuals 
that are caused of conditioned by their 
sex, or associated with it, In addition 
to universal biogenetic distinctions 
between men”and women. many of 
their empirically observed features 
have been caused by historically estab- 
lished differentiated masculine and 
feminine social roles, sex-dependent 
division of labour, distinctions in raising 
and educating boys and girls, and the 
cultural stereotypes of masculinity and 
feminity. As men and women become 
socially equal in reality, sex relation- 
ships based on subordination of women 
loose their previous nature; the sphere 
of joint activities of men and women 
expands to cause their psychological 
distinctions, formerly regarded as hard- 
and-fast, to either disappear or diminish. 
The degree and essence of sex distinc- 
tions are not the same in different 
spheres of vital activity. The most 
significant ones were established in psy- 
chophysiology (including differei 
physical development and maturity 
rates). Some psychological features in 
females are connected with their specific 
maternal functions, which manifest 
themselves both in their interests and 
correlation of their socio-productional 
and family functions. Many sex distinc- 
tions are altogether immeasurable. 
being, as they are, not so much quanti- 
tative but qualitative. Test measur: 
ments of masculine and feminine quali- 
ties are higly conventional, and the 


masculinity and femininity scales used 
represent relatively independent dimen- 
sions. Awareness of one’s sex affilia- 
tion «s the initial element in the image 
of one’s Self. P. of S.D. has important 
practical significance for vocational 
selection (see Psychological Selection) 
and vocational orientation, and for 
solving numerous problems relating to 
medical psychology and the family. 


Psychology of Sport, a branch of psy- 
chology that examines various aspects 
of sports activities and physical culture. 
In the USSR, P. of S. began to be in- 
tensely studied in the 1960s and 1970s 
by Pyotr Rudik. Avksenti Puni, Vla- 
dimir Melnikov, et P. of S. also 
studies the psychological aspects of the 
athlete's personality. It develops diag- 
nostic techniques for selecting persons 
for specific sporting events and effec- 
tive training methods. P. of S. also 
elaborates methods for providing the 
Necessary psychological support of 
athlete behaviour at different compe- 
tition stages. It examines the athlete's 
psychic states in various complex situa- 
tions, The main task of theoretical 
and applied P. of S. investigations is 
to help optimise sporting  activ- 
ity. which is distinguished by competi- 
tive nature, regulated by specific rules, 
and assessed by the public. P. of S. is 
also designed to develop the psycholog- 
ical foundations of sporting. skil 
by teaching optimal locomotor habits 
and proper control of one's body, and 
by fostering the athlete's willpower and 
all-round development. 


Psychometry. initially: measurement of 
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time characteristics of psychic proces- 
ses. Nowadays P. is often under- 
stood to include the entire range of 
issues connected with measurement in 
psychology. In this sense, P. also in- 
cludes psychophysics. An important 
feature of psychometric procedures is 
their standardisation, which implies 
investigations at maximally constant 
external conditions. Basing on the data 
obtained, the investigator would const- 
ruct various scales of individual prop- 
erties and infers the reliability and 
validity of a given test technique. Rec- 
ent years have witnessed a tendency to 
develop psychometric procedures and 
models that make it possible to ac- 
count for both vari: situations and 


the individual peculiarities of the subject. 


Psychopathy, pathology of character, 
io which the individual is found to 
have virtually irreversibly pronounced 
Properties preventing his adequate 
adjustment in a given social environ- 
ment. P's result from: (1) desease 
(brain injury, infection, intoxication, 
Psychic trauma, etc. ), and (2) inborn 
deficiency of the nervous system, caused 
by heredity, influences detrimental to 
the foetus, birth traumas, etc. These 
injuries. called constitutional or true 
injuries, show up already in childhood 
in the form of disturbances in the emo- 
tional-volitional sphere; in this case, 
the intellect may be relatively intact. 
In adult age, the degree of prominence 
of P. would depend on upbringing and 
envirgnméntal> effects. P's manifesta- 
tions are various. Despite the fact that 
Pure types-of P. are rare and that mixed 
forms prevail, the following classical 


types of P. are commonly distin. 
guished (P.B. Gannushkin): (1) cyclo. 
ids, chiefly characterised by continuous 
changes in mood, the cycle Muctuations 
varying from several hours to several 
months; (2) schizoids, characterised 
by avoidance of conta reserved 
disposition, easy vulnerability, absence 
of empathy, and awkward movements; 
(3) epileptoids, whose main feature is 
extreme irritability with fis of anguish, 
fear, anger, impatience, stubbornness, 
cruelty, and propensity for 
quarrel (brawl); (4) asthenics, charac- 
terised by increased sensitivity and 
psychic excitability combined with easy 
exhaustion, irritability, and indecision; 
psychasthenics, characterised by anxiety 
and lack of self-confidence, and inclined 
to constant brooding and pathological 
doubts: (6) paranoiac psychopaths, 
who tend to form supervalent ideas, 
and are stubborn, egotistic, highly 
self-assured, and characterised by exag- 
gerated self-appraisal; (7) hysteric 
psychopaths, characterised by the 
desire to attract the attention of other 
people by all means; in this case, their 
assessment of real events is always 
distorted in their own favour; hys- 
teric psychopaths are also character- 
ised by affectation and theatricality; 
(8) unstable psychopaths, chiefly 
typified by weak character, absence 
of profound interests, and ready 
susceptibility to other people's influ- 
ence; (9) organic psychopaths, distin- 
guished by innate mental underdeve- 
lopment; they may be good students, but 
cannot apply their knowledge or show 
initiative: again they can “look wise” 
at social gatherings, but their judge- 
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ments are banal. There 1s no distinct 
boundary between prychopaths and 
normal characters. Normally, people 
with similar characters, but without 
pathological (psychopathic) — promi- 
nence (see Character Accentuation), 
correspond to the above-mentioned 
types of psychopaths. Under the effect 
of illness of psychic traumas, psycho- 
paths may develop acute and prolonged 
reactive and neurotic states (see Pry- 
chogenies), and also depressions. Ade- 
quate education, and psychotherapeutic 
(see Psychotherapy) and paychophar- 
macological (see Psychupharmacology) 
treatment, are of major significance in 
preventing P. 


Psychopharmacology, a branch of 
psychology related to pharmacology. 
medical psychology, pathopsychology 
and neurophysiology and concerned 
with the effects of pharmacological 
agents, particularly psychotropic agents, 
on human mind. In the USSR, 
effective remedial agents for treating 
neuro-psychic disorders and arresting 
raving, hallucinations. psychomotor 
excitation, memory disorders, depres- 
stons, etc. are developed and intro- 
duced into practice under compulsory 
control by the USSR Ministry of 
Health. A recent development has 
been the forming of vocational P., 
oriented to correcting people's mental 
states under extreme conditions (emo- 
tional tension, tiredness, adaptation 
to extraordinary ecological factors). 
In addition to clinical and physio- 
logical methods, P. also uses psycho- 
logical techniques, revealing deep- 
seated mechanisms that make psychic 


functions dependent on their biological 
substrata, the brain. The achieve- 
ments of P. have important natural- 
scientific and philosophical — signifi- 
cance. 


Psychophysical Interaction, an idealistic 
approach to the psychophysical problem 
according to which consciousness 
and its nerve (bodily) substrate are 
two independent factors influencing 
one another. The dualism of this 
concept (dating back to Descartes) 
is incompatible with the scientific 
explanation of the psychic regulation 
of the behaviour of man as a whole- 
some creature. 


Psychophysical Parallelism, an inter- 
pretation of the psychophysical prob- 
lem, according to which the psychic 
and the physical (physiological) repres- 
ent two independent processes, which, 


though _ being inseparable and 
correlated, are not causally con- 
nected. The P.P. concept was ad- 


vanced both in the systems of materia- 
listic (David Hartley, Alexander Bain, 
and others) and idealistic (Nicolas 
de Malebranche) Gottfried Leibniz, 
Wilhelm Wundt. and others) views 
on psyche. In the former, P.P. signi- 
fied the inseparabi of consciousness 
from the brain, and in the latter—the 
independence of consciousness from 
material effects, its subordination to a 
specific psychological causality. In both 
cases, the psychophysical problem was 
not solved positively, since con- 
sciousness was regarded only in 
its relationship to processes inside 
the body. The reflective nature of men- 
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tality, and its regulative role in beha- 
viour, could not be scientifically ex- 
plained within the framework of P.P. 


Psychophysical Problem, broadly 
understood as referring to the role 
of the psychic in nature and, narrowly, 
as the question of correlation of psycho- 
logical and physiological (neural) 
processes. In the second instance, it 
would be more correct to term P.P. 
as the psychophysiological problem. 
P,P. became particularly urgent in the 
17th century, when scientists began to 
take a mechanistic view of the world, 
basing on which Descartes tried to 
explain the behaviour of living crea- 
tures by analogy of mechanical i 
action. Acts of conscious 
plicable from such interpretation of 
nature, were ascribed to incorporeal, 
non-spatial substance. The question 
about the relationship of that substance 
to the work of the “body machine” 
led Descartes to the concept of psycho- 
physical interaction, namely to the 
view that even though the body only 
moves and psyche only thinks, they 
may affect one another by contacting 
in some specific part of the brain. 
Hobbes and Spinoza, who spoke out 
against viewing psyche as a specific 
substance, claimed it to be fully 
deducible from the interaction of 
natural bodies; yet, they failed to resolve 
P.P. in a positive way. Hobbes suggest- 
ed that sensation be regarded as a 
by-product of material Processes (see 
Epithenomenalism), and Spinoza, 
assuming that the order of ideas is the 
same as the order of things, regarded 
thinking and expansion as inseparable 


and, at the same time, causally un- 
related attributes of infinite matter, 
ie. Nature. Gottfried Leibniz, by com- 
bining mechanistic picture of the world 
with the idea that psyche is a unique 
substance, advanced the idea of psycho- 
physical parallelism, according to which 
the soul and .body perform their 
operations independently of each other, 
but with high precision that creates 
the impression (hat they are coordinat- 
ed. They are, in fact, like a pair 
of watches that always show the same 
time, though working independently. 
David Hartley and other naturalists 
gave psychophysical parallelism a 
materialistic interpretation. Psycho- 
physical parallelism became highly 
popular in the mid-19th century, when 
the discovery of the law of conser- 
vation of energy made it impossible 
1o represent consciousness as a specific 
force capable of changing behaviour 
at random, At the same time, 
Darwin's teaching on evolution of the 
organic world required that psyche be 
understood as an active factor in 
controlling vital processes. This led to 
new versions of the concept of psycho- 
physical interaction (William James). 
The late 19th and early 20th centuries 
were marked by the spread of Mach’s 
interpretation of P.P., according to 
which the soul and body consist of the 
same “elements” and, therefore, the 
question should concern the correla- 
tion of “sensation complexes”, not the 
actual interconnection of real phenom- 
ena. Present-day logical positivism 
regards P.P. as a pseudoproblem and 
assumes that the difficulties involved 
can be solved by applying various 
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to describe consciousness, 
and neurophysiological 
In contrast. to idealistic 
dialectical materialism inter- 
prets P.P. by basing on an under- 
standing of psyche as a specific property 
of highly organised matter, a property 
that originates in the interaction of 
living creatures with the environment 
and, in reflecting the latter, can actively 
affect the nature of this interaction. 
Various branches of psychophysiology 
and related disciplines have accumu- 
lated enormous knowledge on the 
diverse forms of dependence of psycho- 
logical acts on their physiological 
substrata, and on the role of these 
acts (as brain functions) in organising 
and regulating the vital activity of men 
and animals (teaching on the locali- 
sation of higher mental functions; 
on ideomotor acts; evidence provided 
by some sections of neuro- and patho- 
psychology, psychopharmacology. 
psychogenetics, eic.). 


languages 
behaviour 


Psychophysics, a classic branch of 
general psychology developed by 
Gustav Fechner. The specifics of P. 
is in that it explains the diversity of 
observed forms of individual behaviour 
and mental conditions primarily by the 
different physical situations that evoke 
such behaviour and psychic conditions 
(see Psychometry). Most developed 
are psychophysical investigations of 
sensory processes. They distinguish 
two areas of problems, namely 
measurement of the threshold of sensa- 
tions and construction of psycho- 
physical scales. Application of modern 
techniques for describing the subject's 


work allows to account for the specifics 
of intrinsic activity, notably the criteria 
of decision-making, in addition to the 
sensibility of the sensory system, An 
example of present-day P. techniques 
is so-called multivariate scaling (Roger 
Shepard, and others). which allows 
fo reconstruct the relative position 
of sensations in multi-dimensional 
subjective sign spaces. Such procedures 
are now widely used beyond sensory 
P., e.g. in the psychology of emotions, 
psychodiagnosis, psychosemantics (see 
Subjective Semantic Space), etc. This 
reveals the tendency to understand 
P. in a broader context and to integrate 
it with investigations in other branches 
of the science of psychology. 


Psychophysiology, a field of inter- 
disciplinary investigations abutting on 
psychology and neurophysiology and 
aimed at studying human mentality 
in unity with its neurophysiological 
substrate. Initially, the term “P." was 
used together with the term “physio- 
logical psychology” to designate a wide 
range of studies of psyche based on 
precise objective physiological tech- 
niques (Johannes Miller, Ernst Weber, 
Gustav Fechner, Hermann Helmholtz, 
and others). Unlike numerous Western 
investigations that failed to overcome 
the principle of psychophysiological 
dualism (see Psychophysical Problem) 
and are limited to establishing correla- 
tions between specific psychological 
and physiological parameters, Soviet P. 
by relying on Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy. and also on the ideas of the 
Russian physiologists Ivan Sechenov 
and Ivan Pavlov, regards psyche as 
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a product of brain activity. The main 
task of P. is to explain the causes 
of psychological phenomena by reveal- 
ing their underlying neurophysio- 
logical mechanisms. The advances of 
contemporary P. are due to the fact 
that, in addition to traditional methods 
(recording of sensory, motor and 
vegetative responses and analysis of 
the consequences of brain injury and 
stimulation), investigators widely use 
electrophysiological techniques (elec- 
troencephalography, etc.) and math- 
ematical methods to process ex- 
perimental data. Within the frame- 
work of P., there are individual trends 
comprising the elaboration of more 
important problems. These are: sensory 
P. (P. of sense organs), P. of move- 
ment organisation, P. of activeness, 
P. of memory and teaching, P. of 
speech, P. of motivation and emotions, 
P. of sleep, P. of stress, P. of functional 
states, etc. A special trend in P. is 
represented by differential P.. which 
studies the physiological foundations 
of individual psychological differences. 
The achievements of P. are widely 
used in clinical practice; in simulating 
cybernetic models and psychophysiolog- 
ical processes; and in such applied fields 
as P. of labour, P. of sport, etc. 


Psychosemantics, a field of psychology 
that studies the origin, structure and 
function of the individual system of 
meanings, which conditions perception, 
thought, memory, decision-making, etc. 
P. examines various forms in which 
Meanings exist in the individual mind, 
namely images, symbols, symbolic 
actions, and also symbolic and verbal 


forms: and analyses the effect of the 
motivational (see Motivation) factors 
in and emotional states (see Emotions) 
of an individual on the system of 
meanings forming in him. The basic 
method of experimental P. is to 
simulate subjective semantic spaces, 
the model representation of the cate- 
gorial structures of individual con- 
sciousness. P. studies both the general 
psychological and differentially psycho- 


logical aspects of the process of 
categorisation. In the latter case, 
the task of P. is to reconstruct the 


systems of the individual's idea about 
the world by restructuring the systems 


of his individual and personalised 
meanings. 
Psychosis, a profound (acute or 


chronic) mental disorder manifesting 
itself in distorted Feflecti of reality, 


clouded consciousness, changed self- 
awareness and behaviour, and changed 
attitude towards the environment. 


P. is caused by infectional or traumatic 
lesion of the brain, or by somatic 
diseases which lead to relapses of 
mental disorders. P. may result from 
constitutional or hereditary predis- 
position and manifest itself after some 
disease or OF ps psychological trauma. Some 
“Po Toriis may be concomitant with 
pathological disorders of the cognitive 
and affective spheres in the form of 
raving, supervalent ideas, hallucina- 
tions, etc. 


Psychostimulants  (psychoanaleptics), 
see Psychotropic agents. 


Psychotechnics, a branch of psycho- 
logy that studies the concrete (applied) 
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aspects of human practical activity. 
P. originated in the early 1900s and 
was theoretically outlined in the works 
of the German psychologists Wilhelm 
Stern, G. Miinsterberg, and others, 
who maintained that P. was chiefly 
designed for vocational selection and 
vocational orientation, for studying 
tiredness and exercise during work: 
adaptation of man to machines and vice 
versa; for elucidating the efficacy of 
different ways to influence the con- 
sumer (advertisement); for training 
mental functions in vocational schooling 
and so on. In capitalist countries, 
P. actively helped to improve their 
system of exploitation and social sup- 
pression of the working people. In the 
USSR, P. developed considerably in 
the 1920s and early 1930s, Character- 
istically, in research work, its atten- 
tion was switched over from vocational 
selection mainly to improvement of 
polytechnical and vocational training 
methods, organisation of the labour 
process, forming of skills and habits, 
and measures against traumatism and 
accidents, Outside the USSR, the 
concept of P. is now generally identi- 
fied with the notion “applied psycho- 
logy”, and includes various branches 
of psychology of labour (industrial and 
engineering psychology), — military 
psychology, psychology of commerce, 
and so on. 


Psychotherapy, comprehensive verbal 
and non-verbal remedial effect on 
human emotions, judgements and 
self-consciousness in numerous mental, 
nervous, and psychosomatic diseases. 
Psychiatrists conventionally distinguish 


clinic-oriented P., aimed mainly at 
alleviating or eliminating the symptoms 
present, and personality-oriented P., 
aimed at helping the patient change 
his attitudes to his social environment 
and his own personality. Methods of 
clinical P. include: hypnosis, autogenic 
training, suggestion and self-suggestion. 
and rational therapy. Personality- 
oriented (individual and group) P. 
widely uses different ways for analysing 


the patient's conflicting emotions. 
In individual P., the decisive factor 
of remedial efficacy is the psyco- 


therapeutic contact between physician 
and patient. one based on mutual 
respect. and confidence, and the 
physician's ability to understand and 
penetrate into another person's feelings 
(see Empathy). Labour therapy, 
group psychotherapy, and family 
psychotherapy, which all help enhance 
the patient's competence in inter- 
personal relations and improve his 
ability for self-knowledge and self- 
control, are widely used as methods 
for producing an activating therapeutic 
effect. 


Psychotherapy. Group, use of regular- 
ities characteristic of interpersonal 
interaction in a group and aimed at 
treating patients (see Psychotherapy) 
sO as to cure them physically and 
mentally. P.,G. elements may be traced 
from many centuries ago. P..G. as a 
branch of psychology ori inated | in 
1904-1905 in Russia _and_th 


application in treating neuroses (see 
Neuroses, Clinical), alcoholism, and a 
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number of somatic (bodily) diseases. 
A psychotherapist would explain to a 
group of specially selected patients 
the essence of their pathology, sub- 
stantiate his forecasts for their recovery. 
and instruct them in autogenic training 
and relaxation. P..G. may also be used 
to teach patients to interpret the 
symptoms and specifics of their own 
behaviour, etc. Besides, P..G. envisages 
organisation of psychological training 
desi to improve communication 
aa e Depending on the 


nature of the subject of psychotherapy, 


it is divided into: family psycho- 
therapy, which envisages simultaneous 
work Ih parents, children and 
relati P..G. in joint activities and 


in various psychohygienic clubs; and 
game psychotherapy. The main indi- 
cation to P.G. is the presence of 
neuroses with upset social ties (family 
and professional) and difficulties in 
communication and social adjustment 
(see Adjustment, Social), and with 
initial stages of alcoholism and psycho- 
somatic diseases. P..G. of mental 
diseases is necessary to rehabilitate 
patients, i.e. to restore their ability 
to work. In this case, P..G. is combined 
with labour therapy, with measures 
designed to keep the patients busy, 
and with promoting their spontaneous 
activity and self-government in groups. 
In Western Europe and the USA, 
P.,G. is theoretically based on various 
trends of group dynamics (Carl Rogers, 
Jacob Moreno, and others). In the 
USSR, P..G. is based on Marxist social 
psychology, which regards the psycho- 
therapeutic group as a multi-level 
structure of interpersonal relations 


conditioned by the substance of joint 
activities and determined by the maxim 
“The Health of Each is the Wealth 
of All". 


Psychotoxicology, a branch of medical 
sychology that studies the neuro- 
chemical mechanisms, manifestations 
and methods of treating mental 
disorders caused by chemical agents 
called psychotomimetics or hallucino- 
gens (deliside, mescaline, psylocytin, 
etc.). Such agents have a_ highly 
pronounced, selectively damaging effect 
on the brain, and, even in exceedingly 
‘small doses (millionths of a gramme), 
cause mental disorders. The latter 
give rise to colourful hallucinations; 
to disturbances in memory, attention, 
thinking, and emotions; and to delirious 
behaviour (see Raving), general 
psychomotor excitation, and so on 
(see Psychosis). NATO plans envisage 
the use of such agents as combat 
poison substances which disable enemy 
soldiers temporarily. At the same time, 
NATO spreads the myth that such 
weapons are unprecedentedly “hu- 
~mane"_since_they keep people” alive. 
There were many cases when people 
who were given psychotomimetics 
in keeping with CIA military pro- 
grammes such as Artichoke, and 
MK-ultra, or had used_them as 
Narcotics, had either committed suicide 


or were disabled for life. 


Psychotropic Agents, chemical agents 
and natural products which are 
selectively active in relation to normal 
and disturbed psychic activity (see 
Psychopharmacology). There are 


different classifications of P.A. depend- 
ing on the chemical structure, 
pharmacological dynamics, — clinical 
effect, etc, Depending on the latter, 
P.A. are most) commonly classified 
into psycholepti substances which 
suppress and tranquilise the central 
nervous systems (e.g. aminasine, halo- 


peridol, seduxen,  ete.); — psycho- 
analeptics, i.e. stimulators of activity, 
mood and work efficiency (e.g. 


phenamine, catfeine, sidnocarb, et 


and psychodisleptics,_ie, substances 
which disorganise_brain_actiyity, (e.g. 
Tysergic acid diethylamide, benactisine, 
etc.). Recently, new classes of P.A. 
have appeared which produce a highly 
differentiated effect on human mental 
functions, behaviour, memory and 
efficiency (e.g. neuropeptides, noo- 
tropes, psychoenergisers, etc.). 


Public Opinion, the attitude of social 
groups towards phenomena or problems 
of social life affecting common interests, 
expressed in the form of judgements, 
ideas and concepts. P.O. results from 
an awareness of pressing — social 
problems and shows in a comparison 
and, occasionally, also in collisions of 
various views and stances on a given 
issue, in approval of and support for 
or, conversely, in rejection and condem- 
nation of certain actions, deeds or 
line of conduct, The subjects of P.O. 
may be large social groups, i.e. classes, 
nations and peoples. The highest form 
of P.O. is the opinion of the whole 
people, i.e. national consensus on 
issues of, common interest. P.O. is 
formed under the influence of mass 
media, though it may also emerge 
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spontaneously under the influence of 
concrete circumstances and situation: 
In a society with antagonistic classes, 
P.O. is under strong pressure from 
all the mass media concentrated in the 
hands of a dominant class. In a socialist 
society, P.O. becomes a reliable means 
for expressing the frame of mind of 
the broad masses on urgent issues 
of social life, and an effective instru- 


ment for the implementing social 
policies of the Communist and 
workers’ parties. 
Questionnaire, a 
method of collecting 
primary sociological 
and = socio-psycho- 


logical information 

through verbal com- 

munication. A Q. i 
a list of questions, each logically con- 
nected with the central task of the 
research. Compilation of a Q., which 
is essentially a translation of the 
principal hypotheses into the language 
of questions, is a complex and 
painstaking procedure. Q. serves 
to ensure the retrieval of information 
which is accurate in relation to the 
questioned person and is relevant to 
the problem. Composition of a 
scientifically reliable Q. is, as a rule, 
a collective task. The first stage in 
this process is definition of a Q.'s 
contents. It may be in the form of an 
array of questions on the facts per- 
taining to the life and work of the 
questioned person (his education, 
social status, activities relating to the 
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past and the present. ete.) or on his 
motiv evaluations, attitudes. — If 
information on the intensity of opinion 
is also required, an appropriate rating 
scale is included in the Q. The se- 
cond stage in the production of a 
questionnaire is selection of the right 
type of questions. They may be open 
questions, which allow the questioned 
Person to fashion the form and con- 
tent of his reply in accordance with 
his own wishes, or “closed” questions, 


which require a “Yes” or “No” answer, 
Depending on the function, questions 
may be basic or leading. varifying or 


clarifying, etc. The type of the question 
may influence the degree of fulness 
and truthfulness of the answer. As 
for the working of questions, sentences. 
must be short, clear, simple, accurate, 
and unequivocal. Typical errors are: 
hidden bias, excessive details, ambi- 
guity, insufficient differentiation. 
Questions must fall in with the usual 
criteria of reliability and validity. 
The last stage is establishment of the 
number and order of the questions. 
The order may differ in different types 
of survey. 


Rapport, (1) in the 
broad sense of the 
word, the term “R.” 
is used in foreign 
literature to desig- 
nate: (a) close inter- 
personal relations 
based on a high degree of community 
of thoughts, interests. and feelings; 
and (b) an amiable. friendly atmo- 


sphere resulting in a psychological ex- 
periment between the experimenter 
and subject: (2) in the narrow sense of 
the word, the term “R." signifies the 
emergent relationship between the 
hypnotist. and the hypnotised during 
hypnosis, R. is characterised by a high 
degree of selectivity and perception, re- 
sulting from hypnosis-narrowed span of 
consciousness, specifically by hyper- 
sensitivity to the hypnotist’s suggest- 
ions (mainly verbal), and by insens 
ity to other influences. As a specific 
form of intrinsic dependency, expressing 
readiness to fulfil the hypnot 
suggestions, R. develops and stabilises 
with deepening of the hypnotic 
state, 


Rating, a term designating a subjective 
assessment of some phenomenon by a 
preset scale. R. is used to initially 
classify socio-psychological objects by 
degree of salience of their common 
Property (expert estimates). In social 
sciences, R. serves as a foundation 
for constructing a variety of rating 
scales, eg. in assessing various 
aspects of work, personal popularity, 
prestige of specific occupations, and so 
on. The results obtained are normally 
in the form of ordinal scales (see 
Scaling). 


Rating Scale, a technique that allows 
to classify the totality of objects under 
study by the prominence of their 
common property. The technique is 
based on subjective rating of a given 
Property averaged for a group of 
experts. In psychology and sociology, 
R.S’s were among the first to be used. 
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The simplest example is the 
school system of marks. A R.S. has 
from five to eleven intervals which 
may be designated by numbers or 
formulated verbally. The common 
view is that man's psychological 
possibilities do not allow him to classify 
objects over more than 11-13 positions. 
The possibility to construct a R.S. 
is based on the assumption that every 
expert can give quantitative assess- 
ments of objects under study. Paired 
comparison of objects and their 
assignment {to categories are the 
principal techniques of scaling. 


usual 


Rating Scaling, a method of con- 
structing a scale to measure relation- 
ships between objects on the basis of 
expert estimates (ratings). 


Raving (psychotic), false ideas and in- 
ferences that contradict reality, but 
which a pathologically convinced 
person persists in and which cannot be 
modified by reasoning. R. is a symptum 
of numerous mental disorders and may 
widely vary in form: e.g. R. of persecu- 
tion, poisoning, jealosy, grandeur, etc. 
Two types of R. are distinguished. 
The first involves disruption of the 
cognitive sphere, when the patient 
supports his incorrect judgement by 
several subjective proofs combined 
in a “logical” system. The second type 
involves, in addition, a deranged sensory 
sphere, when the patient’s R. is of 
imaginal nature, with predominant 
day-dreaming and fantasies. In some 
cases, R. is accompanied by affective 
manifestations of fear, unaccountable 
anxiety, sensation of vague danger, 


(e.g. paronoid R. of persecution, in 
which the patient interprets gestures 
and actions of people as a “conspiracy”, 
“sign-giving™, etc. and hence tries to 
flee or hide). R. should be distinguished 
from supervalent ideas, when a certain 
vital problem assumes excessively 
high (supervalent) significance in the 
mind of a mentally healthy person. 


Reaction {in psychology), any re- 
sponse of an organism to changes in 
the external or internal medium. 
ranging from a biochemical R. of an 
individual cell to a conditioned 
reflex. 


Reaction Time, the interval between 
the presentation of a signal (optical, 
acoustic, tactile, etc.) and the start 
of an instruction-conditioned response 
of the subject to that signal. The 
simplest. motor reaction which es- 
tablishes the occurrence of a certain 
signal (“detection rea sion") would 
normally last about 0.2 second. In case 
of more complex tasks, e.g. those 
involving one or several possible signals 
(discrimination reaction") or choice 
of one or several forms of response 
(‘choice reaction"), the R.T. would 
increase. By recording the R.T. 
researchers also perform a time study 
of problem solution processes, ¢.g. 
reasoning by analogy or understanding 
a sentence. The R.T. would depend 
on the type of the signal, nature of 
the problem, type of the response. 
direction of attention, attitude and the 
subject's psychic state, and also on 
his more stable individual character- 
istics. Time score is being increasingly 
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used in general and engineering psy- 
chology, in neuropsychology, psycho- 
linguistics, and other mainly experi- 
mental branches of contemporary 
psychology. This is due to the absolute 
nature of the time scale, which 
excludes arbitrary transformations. 


Reactive States, specific mental condi- 
tions (psychogenic disorders) whose 
clinical picture reflects the contents 
of the psychic trauma in question. 
The following R.S’s are distinguished: 
(1) reactive depressions, when a 
psychic trauma causes the individual 
to be in depressed state, which 
manifests itself in inhibition and poor 
mimicry (the person's movements are 
slow, his answers are short and lack 
expression), the patient's thoughts 
are constantly concentrated on what 
has happened and he is perpetually 
engrossed in relevant pathological 
emotions: (2) affective shock reactions, 
normally arising in response to some 
mass calamities and manifested in a 
decrease of consciousness, panic, 
disorderly locomotor activity or, con- 
versely, in complete inhibition (psycho- 
genic stupor). In response to an 
illness or severe psychotrauma, persons 
with psychopathic constitution (see 
Psychopathies) may develop reactive 
psychoses in the form of reactive 
raving, oneiric states. etc. 


Reactology, a trend in Soviet psychol- 
ogy that used to interpret it as the 
“science of behaviour” of living crea- 
tures, including man. R. was developed 
by the Soviet psychologist K. N. Kor- 
nilov. Reaction (all responses of 


organisms, including one-celled organ- 
isms), the central notion of R.. was. 
regarded as a universal property of 
all living creatures, as the response 
of the whole body, not just of a single 
organ, as a property qualified by mental 
characteristics (in higher represen- 
tatives of the animal world), The task 
of R. was to study the velocity, inten- 
sity and form of the said reaction 
by means of various techniques. In the 
view of psychologists who sided with 
R.. the transformation of the notion 
“reflex” and its expansion to the 
category “reaction” made it possible 
to “synthetise” subjective and objec- 
tive psychology. Yet, this synthesis 
was artificial and formal. and R. was 
developed through eclectic combination 
with certain mechanistic and psychic 
energy ideas. As a result, there appeared 
in R. a contradiction between the 
correctly posed objectives of a new 
psychology and the meagre programme 
of its concrete substance. The essence 
of these contradictions was laid bare 
in psychological discussions of the 
early 1930s (the “reactological discus- 
sion"), which led to abandonment 
of reactological schemes and elimina- 
tion of the concept of R. from psy- 
chology. 


Reason and Intelligence (in philo- 
sophical and psychological tradition), 
two types of logical thinking. Being 
an element in the movement of thought 
towards truth, reason operates within 
the limits of ready knowledge by data 
gained from expeience to structure 
them in accordance with strictly 
established rules. This imparts reason 
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the nature of a “certain spiritual 
automation” (Spinoza) with inherently 
rigid orderliness in categorisation and 
judgement and tendency to simplify 
and schematise thought, Thi allows 
a corect classification of events and 
systematisalion of knowledge. Reason 
ensures successful adjustment of the 
individual to habitual cognitive situa- 
tions, especially in’ solving utilitarian 
problems. The limitation of reason is 
in its inflexibility and finality of judge- 
ments, inability to go beyond the 
subject-matter in question. In cases 
when human intellectual activity is 
limited by operations of reason. it 
becomes abstractedly formal. Intelli- 
gence produces deeper and more 
generalised knowledge. By grasping 
the meaning of the unity of opposites, 
it makes it possible to comprehend 
various aspects of the object in ques- 
tion in their dissimilarities, mutual 
transitions, and essential character- 
istics. Intelligence has the ability to 
analyse and generalise data of both 
sensory experience and one's own 
thoughts and, by overcoming their 
unilateral nature. to develop notions 
that reflect the dialectics of the 
objective world. The main difference 
between intelligence and reason, which 
implies operation with already known 
concepts, is in that the former goes 
beyond available knowledge to en- 
gender new notions. Intelligence is 
constructive, reflexive (see Reflexion), 
and oriented to higher social objec- 
tives, In the actual work of logical 
thought, reason and intelligence are 
intrinsically related as components of 
an integral process of cognition. 


Recall, mental actions for searching, 
reproducing and retrieving necessary 
information from one’s long-term 
memory (see Memary, Long-Term), 
R. is a voluntary form of recollec- 
don, 


Recapitulation, a brief recurrence in 
ontogenesis of signs of philogenetic 
(historical) forms (see Phylogenesis; 
Biogenetic law). 


Recency Effect. greater probability 
of remembering the last items of a 
series rather than the middle ones 
(see Sequence Effect). R.E. is studied 
within the context of — memory, 
learning processes, and social percep- 
tion investigations. R.E. was found to 
depend on the nature of the activity 
performed directly after a series of 
items were presented to a subject, 
rather than on the series length or 
item presentation rate: if the subject 
was [0 solve some problem related to 
signal detection, R.E. would persist; 
if, however, the task was a verbal 
one, eg. an arithmetical problem, 
R.E. would be absent. R.E. is caused 
by extraction of information from 
short-term memory (see Memory, 
Short-Term), When R.E. is absent, 
that information is superposed by 
other similar information arriving 
in the short-term memory storage. 
Like the sequence effect, R.E. has no 


unambiguous explanation. In social 
psychology, R.E. (more familiar as 
the novelty effect) is studied in 


perception of people by one another: 
the last, ie. newer information about 
a given person proves more signif- 
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icant with regard to a familiar 
individual, and original information 
more meaningful with regard to an 


unfamiliar one (see Primacy Effect). 


Reception. transformation of environ- 
mental energy into a neural process 
of spreading excitation, which trans- 
mits to the neural centres information 
about the effects of corresponding 
irritant. The psychophysical depen- 
dence described by the Weber-Fechner 
law arises in the sensory (perceptual) 
systems already in the very first, 
Teceptory stage. Receptor function is 
controlled by the central nervous 
system via efferent fibres contained 
in sensory nerves (see Brain). 


Receptor, a peripheral specialised 
part of an analyser (hat transforms 
only specific forms of energy into 
nervous excitation. R's vary widely 
in structure complexity and in adapta- 
tion to their own function. Depending 
on the energy of the corresponding 
stimulation, R's are classified into 
mechanoreceptors and chemoreceptors. 
Mechanoreceptors are present in the 
ear, vestibular apparatus, muscles, 
joints, skin, and visceral organs. 
Chemoreceptors transmit olfactory and 
Bustatory sensibility; many of them 
are located in the brain, and react 
to changes in the chemical composi- 
tion of the body's liquid medium. 
Visual R's are also essentially chemo- 
receptors. Depending on their place 
and function in the body, R's are 
classified into exteroceptors, intero- 
ceptors, and proprioceptors. Extero- 
ceptors include distal R's, which obtain 


information at a certain distance from 
the stimulation source, ¢.g. olfactory, 
and gustatory R's.; 
interoceptors signal inter medium 
stimuli; and proprioceptors signal the 
state of the body's locomotor system, 
Some R's are anatomically — inter- 
connected and form receptory fields 
that can overlap, 


Recipient, an individual who perceives 
a message addressed to him. An 
individual responding to the message 
is the respondent, 


Recognition, identification of a per- 
ceived object as one already familiar 
in past experience (see /dentification). 
R. is based on the comparison of 
available perception_with mnemonic 
traces. R. differs in degree of certainty, 
distinctness, completeness and control. 
R. is voluntary when it is used to 
establish the efffcacy of memorising 
or learning. The level of R. is always 
higher than that of reproduction, no 
matter what reproduction techniques 
are used. In the absence of a specific 
identification tasks, R. is voluntary 
and may be incomplete. indeterminate, 
and phantom. In the latter case, the 
subject would, for instance, feel he 
knows another person, whereas he has 
never met him before (see Paramnesia). 
Sometimes, an incomplete involuntary 
R. would engender the task of recall 
and turn into voluntary R. 


Recollection, the act of retrieving 
from long-term memory (see Memory, 
Long-Term) of past images, mentally 
localised in time and space. R. may 
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be voluntary (recall) and involuntary, 
when images arise spontaneously in 
the mind (see Perseverance), In 
volumary R. of some event, the subject 
consciously restores his attitude thereto, 
and this may be accompanied by 
emotions relevant to that event. Recon- 
struction of past experience is never 
literal, The degree to which R. and a 
past event do not coincide would 
depend on variations in personality 
development (on aftitudes, motives, 
and goals), on the remoteness of the 
recalled event, and on its significance 
for the subject in question. The pro- 
ductivity of R. would depend on 
mnemonic means (see Mnemonics). 
and also on the conditions under 
which the episode was remembered. 


Reductionism (in psychology). a 
conscious or unconscious methodo- 
logical position, leading to reduction 
of one type of phenomena to a quali- 
tatively different one (for instance, 
the psychic to the physiological, the 
biochemical or the biophysical). 
R. ignores or bluntly rejects the 
existence of psychological regularities 
and mechanisms as such, thus depriv- 
ing psychology of the status of an 
independent science. Besides, R. inter- 
prets psyche as a certain side effect, 
an epiphenomenon (see Epiphenome- 
nalism). R. disarms psychology in the 
face of tasks posed thereto by social 
practice, specifically those that involve 
the study of the fundamentals under- 
lying the moulding of personality, 
of its consciousness and behaviour, 
and is incompatible with dialectico- 
materialistic methodology. 


Referentiality, dependence of an indi- 
vidual upon other people in the form 
of selective attitudes thereto when 
there is a need to somehow assess or 
explain some object. As a personal 
trait, R. is a factor of personalisation. 
As a specific type of relations, R. mani- 
fests itself under a need constantly 
arising in a group to correlate the 
subject with objects that are essentially 
meaningful to the latter in connection 
with his activity. Such objects may be 
goals, tasks, norms and values of joint 
activities, objective and subjective 
difficulties arising therein (see Barriers, 
Psychological), the individual's perso- 
nal qualities, as well as those of other 
participants in given activities (see 
Group, Reference). The object of 
reference relationships may be any 
group of which the subject in ques- 
tion is a member, or a group to which 
he refers himself without being its 
actual member. An actually non-exis- 
tent individual (some literary hero, 
imaginary ideal worthy of imitation, 
ideal notion of the individual about 
himself, etc.) may also be a reference 
object. One should distinguish non- 
internalised R. relationships, when the 
reference object exists in reality as 
one that determines ¢“dictates") to the 
individual his behavioural norms, 
from internalised relationships, when 
the individual's behaviour is outwardly 
not conditioned by any object, and 
when all reference relationships are 
removed and “remoulded” by his con- 
sciousness and manifest themselves 
as his own subjective factors. However, 
in this situation, too, reference rela- 
tionships would also take place, albeit 
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they would be more complex in form. 
For other group members, the fact 
of the individual’s R. is established 
by referentometry (see Referento- 
metric Method), 8 special experimental 
Procedure. 


Referentometric Method, a technique 
for revealing the referentiality of 
group members to each respective 
group member. R.M, includes two 
procedures. In the preliminary (auxi- 
liary) one, a questionnaire is used to 
clarify the view (opinions, assessments, 
attitudes) of each group member 
towards a significant object. event, or 
individual. The second procedure is 
performed to reveal persons whose 
Position, reflected in the questionnaire, 
is of greatest interest to other subjects. 
All this compels the subject to show 
high selectivity towards those group 
members whose position is most signi- 
ficant for him at the given moment. 
An important aspect of R.M. is the 
deeply motivated behaviour of the 
subject, preoccupied with the possibi- 
lity to become acquainted with the 
view stated by a reference object 
regarding some significant object. 
Hence, R.M. allows to reveal the 
motives of interpersonal choices and 
preferences in a group. At the same 
time, the measure of an_ individual's 
referentiality (preference) is, in this 
case, determined indirectly, via the 
interest shown by the subject for the 
position of that individual regarding 
the significant object. Data obtained 
by R.M. are processed mathema- 
cally, and may be expressed graphi- 
cally. 


Reflection, a universal property of 
matter, essentially the ability of objects 
to represent’ with varying degree of 


adequacy the features, structural 
characteristics and relationships — of 
other objects. The nature of = R, 


depends on the organisation level of 
matter, as 8 result of which reflection 
qualitatively differs in inorganic and 
organic nature, in the animal and 
social domain, in’ more elementary 
and highly organised systems. In the 
organism, R. initially shows in irrita- 
bility, due to external and internal 
stimuli, in the form of living matter’s 
ability to respond to effects by selec- 
tive reaction corresponding to the 
source's specifics. Such prepsychic R. 
in the course of development of organic 
matter transforms into senribility as an 
ability to possess sensations, viz. primary 
psychic images of the environment 
that serve the purpose of orientation 
therein and regulation of actions ade- 
quate to its ecological uniqueness and 
the organism's needs. These simplest 
forms of R. serve as premises for the 
development of more complex forms, 
which include both sensory and mental 
images of reality that allow to represent 
its space-and-time and causal relation- 
ships to impart behaviour an increas- 
ingly adaptive (see Adjustment) 
and active character. R. becomes a 
leading factor in relation to the 
organism's direct reaction to a directly 
acting irritant, On the human level, 
owing to the fact that human activity 
is socially conditioned, R. becomes 
not only more active, but also qualita- 
tively different. At this level, the selec- 
tive and purposeful nature of R. is 
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determined by the need to transform 
nature, to effect joint activities 
involving the use of tools, In these 
Processes, psychic R. comes out as the 
production of images not only of 
sensory, but also of logical tinking 
(notions, hypotheses, etc.) and creative 
fantasy, ones, which are objectified 
in products of culture (including 
symbolic systems like language). This 
radically changes the nature of R. 
causing ideal objects to appear. Ade- 
quacy of R. to ils source assumes 
certain similarity between the material 
characteristics of that source, the pro- 
cessing of nervous impulses in the brain, 
on the one hand, and that which is 
represented in the subject's psychic 
formations. Lenin made an exception- 
ally significant contribution to the 
teaching that cognition is R. of reality. 
Hence, the  dialectical-materialist 
theory of R. is called the Leninist 
theory of R. It opposes various subjec- 
tive and objective idealistic views on 
consciousness and serves as a methodo- 
logical foundation for a scientific study 
of psychic reality. 


Reflex, a natural response of an 
organism, by the nervous system, 
to an irritant. The reflex principle 
of brain activity was formulated by 
the French philosopher René Descartes, 
even though the term R. itself came 
to be used in science later, following 
the publication of the works of Thomas 
Willis, a British neurologist, and those 
of Georg Prochaska, u Czech ph: 
logist. R's are commonly clussifid 
into unconditioned and conditioned 


(see Unconditioned Reflex, Condi- 


toned Reflexd. 


Reflexion, a process of individual's 
self-knowledge of his own mental acts 
and states, The notion R. originated 
in’ philosophy to. signify the process 
of speculation by an individual about 
the events in his own consciousness. 
René Descartes identified R. with the 
individual's ability to concentrate on 
the content of his own thoughts by 
abstracting himself from everything 
bodily. John Locke distinguished senva- 
tion from R.. interpreting the latter 
as a specific source of knowledge 
(inner experience as opposed to outer 
experience based on evidence provided 
by the sense organs), This inter- 
pretation of R. became the principal 
axiom of introspective puychology, 
which resulted in inadequate explana- 
tion of actual human ability for self- 
account of experienced facts of human 
consciousness. for self-analysis of one's 
own mental states. In savial psycho- 
logy, R. takes the form of awareness 
by the acting subject (either individual 
or collective) of how those mental 
states are actually perceived and asses- 
sed by other individuals or social units. 
R. is not merely knowledge or under- 
standing by the subject of himself, 
but also finding out how others know 
and understand the “reflecting” person 
or group, their personal features, 
emotional responses and cognitive 
concepts, When the content of these 
ideas is the subject of joint activities, 
this results in ebject-reflecting rela- 
tionships, a specife form of R. A 
complex R. process involves a minimum 
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of six positions characterising reciprocal 
reflection of subjects: the subject him- 
self as he is in reality; the subject 
as he sees himself: the subject as he 
is seen by another person; and the 
same three positions as seen by another 
subject. Thus, R. is a process of double, 
mirrored reciprocal reflection by 
individuals of one another, the essence 
of this reflection being reproduction 
or reconstruction of one another's 
features. In Western social psychology, 
the tradition of R. research dates 
back to the works of Theodore New- 
comb and Charles Cooley, and is relat- 
ed to experimental study of diads, 
pairs of individuals involved in inter- 
action processes in artificial, laboratory 
situations. Soviet researchers (G. M. 
Andreyeva and others) note that in 
order to obtain a deeper understanding 
of R. one should examine it on more 
complex social groups involved in 
significant joint activities, not on diads. 


Reflexology, a natural-science trend 
in psychology, developed chiefly in the 
USSR between 1900 and 1930 in con- 
nection with the studies of Vladimir 
Bekhterev. In following Ivan Sechenov. 
Bekhterev believed there is no Process 
of thought that not would be shown by 
specific objective manifestations. In 
this connection, he studied all reflexes 
involving the brain (“correlative activ- 
ity"). Representatives of R. sought 
to use exclusively objective methods 
as _a_ “solid point of support” for 
scientific conclusions. They regarded 
mental activity in connection with 
neural processes and used facts from 
the physiology of higher nervous activ- 


ity to explain that activity. Having 
originated in psychology, R. penetrated 
into pedagogy, psychiatry, sociology, 
and the study of art. Despite a number 
of empirical achievements, R. could 
not go beyond mechanistic inter. 
pretation of mental processes as by- 
products (see Epiphenomenalism) of 
behavioural acts. By the late 1920, 
R. bec object of increasingly 
strong criticism by Marxist psycho- 
logists, consequently many reflexo- 
logists realised that it was limited in 
concept and revised their views. 


Regression Analysis (in psychology), 
a method of mathematical statistics 
that allows studying the dependence 
of the average magnitude upon the 
variation of another or several other 
magnitudes (in the latter case, psycho- 
logists apply multiple R.A.). The 
notion R.A. was introduced by Francis 
Galton, who established a definite 
correlation between the stature of 
Parents and that of their adult children. 
He noticed that the children of very 
short parents were somewhat taller 
than the latter, while those of tall 
Parents shorter, and he termed this 
regularity regression. R.A. i 
chiefly in empiric psychologi 
to assess the influence of, say, intel- 
lectual giftedness on good resuls in 
studies or of motives on behaviour; 
to construct psychological tests; and 
30 on, 


Regression of Behaviour, a form of 
individual defence response in frustra- 
tion. In this case, the individual would 
substitute a meaningful complex task. 
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whose solution is difficult in a given 
situation, for on easier one. This would 
impoverish the repertory of behavioural 
acts performed by the individual, since 
the latter would use simpler or more 


habitual stereotypes (Paul Fraisse). 
Unlike substitution (Kurt Lewin), 
displacement, generalisation (Joseph 


Nuttin), and other forms of overcoming 
excess emotional tension characterised 
by stability of purposeful activity and 
search for new ways to actualise that 
activity, R. of B. is characterised by 
changes in motivations and needs. 


Regressive (inner) 
Inhibition Proactive. 


Inhibition, see 


Reinforcement (in teaching on higher 
nervous activity), unconditioned ir- 
ritant causing a biologically meaning- 
ful reaction which, on combining with 
its precursory indifferent stimulus, 
develops a classical conditioned reflex. 
R. that harms the body (e.g. an 
electric shock) is termed negative 
(punishment). R. in the form of food 
is called positive (reward). At instru- 
ment training (to develop some loco- 
motor reaction), the function of nega- 
tive R. may be fulfilled by cancellation 
of a reward, while cancellation of 


punishment may turn into a posi- 
tive R. 
Relaxation, a state of quiescence 


arising in an individual following the 
removal of tension after intense emo- 
tional experience or physical effort. 
R. may be involuntary (when going 
to sleep) and voluntary, when a person 
takes a quiet posture, imagines states 


normally corresponding to quiescence, 
or relaxes muscles involved in various 
types of activity (see Aufogente Tratn- 
ing). An effective method for teaching 
R. would be to establish a feedback 
by means of devices which display 
the level of bioelectrical activity to 
make it accessible to perception by 
the subject. R. is an auxiliary tech- 
nique for athlete training, autogenic 
training, logopedics, and so on. 


Reliability of a Test, a criterion of 
test quality (see Testing) relating 
to accuracy of psychological measure- 
ments. The higher the R. of T., the 
relatively more free it would be of 
measurement errors. Some regard R. 
of T. as stability of results in repeated 
testing. Others regard it as a mani- 
festation of the degree of equivalence 
of two (parallel) tests similar in form 
and purpose. The definition of R. of T. 
may also be connected with the notion 
of the test's internal consistency. This 
is manifest in the separation of a test 
into parts with subsequent comparison 
of the results, R. of T. is also deter- 
mined by the methods of dispersion 
and factor analysis. 


Reminiscence (in psychology). fuller 
and more accurate recall of informa- 
tion retained in the memory as 
compared with that initially retained 
(memorised). R. may be observed 
in memorising of any verbal and 
visual material, and also in securing 
sensory-motor habits. R. manifests 
itself particularly often in work with 
large volumes of logically or objec- 
tively associated information affecting 
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4 person emotionally. R. is more pro- 
nounced in childhood. A number of 
hypotheses have been suggested to 
explain R. According to one of them, 
tiredness during memorising of some 
material leads to impairment of its 
direct recall. Delay would permit to 
restore optimal functional state to 
thereby improve reproduction. Another 
hypothesis is based on the assumed 
existence of processes of concealed 
repetition of the material, one that 
continues after the obvious cessation 
of memorising, which leads to an 
improved reproduction following the 
delay. R. may also be explained by 
the fact that, following the delay, 
interference by information stored in 
the memory decreases. So far, none 
of these hypotheses can claim to 
exhaustively explain all cases of R. 


Repetition. reproduction of mastered 
knowledge and actions designed to 
facilitate memorising. In general 
psychology, R. is regarded primarily 
in connection with memory research. 
R. is studied as a means for establish- 
ing new semantic links, revealing new 
correlations in an object, and effecting 
various methods of an individual's 
activity. R. is also designed to improve 
actions within different dimensions. 
Specially selected exercises and R. 
of some action in changing conditions 
allow R. to become generalised and 
conscious. Frequent R. under similar 
conditions leads 10 automatism. 


Representations, images of objects, 
scenes and events that arise on the 
basis of their recollection or Pproduc- 


tive imagination. Unlike perceptions, 
R. may be generalised. Whereas per- 
ceptions relate only to the present, 
R. belong to the past and possible 
future. R. differ from perceptions in 
that they are considerably less clear. 
Nevertheless, their sensuous nature 
allows to classify them by modality 
(visual, acoustic, olfactory, tactile, 
and other R. Reliance on the R. of 
well-familiar scenes or places serves 
as a most effective mnemonic tech- 
nique (see Mnemonics). Transforma- 
tion of R. play an important role in 
solving mental problems, especially 
those which require new “vision” of the 
situation, In characterising the dialec- 
tical relations of R. and thought, Lenin 
wrote: “Is sensuous representation 
closer to reality than thought? Both 
yes and no. Sensuous representation 
cannot apprehend movement as a 
whole, it cannot, for example, ap- 
prehend movement with a speed of 
300,000 km per second, but thought 
does and must apprehend it.” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, 
p. 227). 


Repression, a form of “psychological 
defence” (see Defence, Psycho- 
logical) which is a process whereby 
an individual “expels” from his con- 
sciousness thoughts, recollections, and 
emotional experience unacceptable to 
him, and transfers them to the sphere 
of the unconscious. Nonetheless R. 
continues to influence his behaviour, 
which is felt in the form of anxiety. 
fear, etc. The term “R." was intro- 
duced by Sigmund Freud (see Psycho- 
analysis; Freudianism). 
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Reproduction, a mental action acces- 
sible to observation; one that involves 
restoration and reconstruction of the 
actualised content in certain sign form 
fion), Unlike recogni- 
tion, R. achieved without the 
repeated perception of a stimulus and 
may show in both voluntary and 
involuntary forms. Voluntary R. is 
induced by a reproductive tasi 
either by the subject hims 
other people. Like recognition, R. is 
used as a technique for determining 
the efficacy of memorising. The 
number of R. errors decreases when R. 
is trained and accompanied by high 
motivation, R. efficiency depends on 
the method used: the more the R. 
situation corresponds to the memorisa- 
tion situation, the better is R. Invo- 
luntary R. is observed in situations 
lacking intentionally set R. tasks, and 
occurs under the influence of ideas, 
thoughts and feelings evoked either 
by perception of a given object or 
situation, or by activities performed 
at a given moment (reading a book, 
watching a motion picture, etc.). 


Research Programme of a Scientific 
Collective (sociv-psychological aspect). 
a basic concept in socio-psychological 
study of a research collective (see 
Collective, Scientific: Programme-role 
Theory of a Scientific Collective). 
R.P. of S.C. involves a system of tasks 
to be solved by a scientific collective, 
and also methods to be used to this 
end, and con of three aspects, 
viz, object-logical, _scientific-social, 
and personal- -psychological. R.P. of S.C. 
develops in an objective research 


situation arising in the course of devel- 
opment of science and in connection 
with society's needs. It includes the 
following concrete features: pre-plann- 
ed future result of research; heu 
techniques for attaining that result: 
the sequence of using those techniques: 
and description of available, reserve, 
permissible and prohibited ways for 
achieving the goal. An accepted R.P. 
of S.C. makes it possible to organise 
the work of researchers and control 
group processes in the collective, 
orienting it to attaining the goals 
of the programme. The question of 
forming research programmes is a 
central issue for the social psychology 
of a research collective and for 
scientific research in general. The 
cohesiveness and efficiency of a 
research collective would depend on 
the quality of R.P. of S.C. R.P. of 
S.C. is a major requisite for developing 
intracollective relations by ensuring 
actual “programme-oriented” unity of 
the research collective. 


Resoluteness, ability to independently 
take and steadfastly implement respon- 
sible decisions. R. particularly mani- 
fests itself in complex situations, when 
an act entails certain risk and the 
need to choose from several options, 
R. also signifies the ability to boldly 
take responsibility for the decision 
made, to perform timely actions, and to 
quickly execute that decision. Resolute 
actions would be morally justified 
depending on their social import. 


Respondent, the subject of a socio- 
psychological study who is asked 
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questions. Depending on the nature 
of the study, R. appears as the testee, 
client, informant, patient, or simply 
partner in a conversation. 


Responsibility, control over a subject's 
activity from the viewpoint of accepted 
norms and rules exercised in many 
forms. External forms of control, 
which ensure the subject’s R. (ac- 
counts, punishment, etc.) for the 
results of his activity, are distinguished 
from internal forms of self-control, 
(eg. sense of R., sense of duty). 
Personal R. before society is charac- 
terised by conscious obeyance to moral 
principles and legal norms that express 
some social need. As a personal trait, 
R. forms in the course of joint activ- 
ities as a result’ of interiorisation 
of social values, norms, and regula- 
tions. Works by Soviet psychologists 
emphasise that the level of group 
development and group cohesion, the 
affinity of value orientations and 
emotional identification play an impor- 
tant role in causing a person to take R. 
for success or failure in joint acti- 
sities. Soviet psychologists also claim 
that it is possible to exert a purpose- 
ful psycho-pedagogical influence on the 
forming in members of work collectives 
of self-critical and adequate assess- 
ments of the degree of their personal R. 
for the outcome of their common 
work. 


Retention, a memory phase charac- 
terising long-term storage of perceived 
information in a hidden state. R. may 
be assessed only by observing other 
Mnemonic processes that presuppose R., 


such) as reproduction, recognition, 
and repetition. The power of R. 
essentially depends on the organisation 
of mnemonic means (see Mnemonics) 
and on measures that prevent forget- 
ting (see Memorising; Repetition). 
R. may be active and passive. In active 
R., the retained data is subjected to 
inner transformations, ranging from 
simple cyclic repetition to inclusion 
in new semantic associations, which 
sharply increase the likelihood of 
subsequent reproduction. In passive R. 
researchers fail to reveal such active 
transformations. 


Rigidity (in psychology), difficulty 
(up to total inability) to change the 
programme of activity charted by the 
subject in conditions that objectively 
require its restructuring. Psycho- 
logists distinguish cognitive, affective 
and motivational R. Cognitive R. 
manifests itself in a difficulty to 
restructure perception and ideas in a 
changed situation. Affective R. shows 
in inertness of affective (emotional) 
responses to changing objects of emo- 
tions. Motivational R. is seen in stiff 
restructuring of the system of motives 
in circumstances that require the 
subject to be flexible and change his 
behaviour. The level of the subject's 
R. would depend on how his personal 
traits interact’ with the environment, 
including on the complexity of the 
task facing him, its attraction for him, 
the danger involved, the monotony of 
stimulation, etc. 


Risk, a situational characteristic of 
activity involving an indeterminate out- 
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come and possible unfavourable conse- 
quences in case of failure. In psycho- 
logy, the following three basic corre- 
lated) definitions correspond to the 
term “R.": (1) the measure of antict- 
pated failure determined by combined 
probability of failure and degree of 
possible unfavourable consequences: 
(2) an action which somehow threatens 
the individual with failure (loss, injury, 
damage). Experimentally, psychologists 
distinguish motivated R. reckoned on 
situational advantages in some field of 
activity, and unmotivated R. (see Activ- 
eness), Besides, proceeding from the 
correlation between the anticipated gain 
and loss in implementing a given action, 
distinction should be made between 
justihed and unjustified R.; (3) @ 
choice between two possible ways of 
action, one less attractive but more 
reliable, and the other more attri 
tive but less reliable (with problematic 
outcome involving possible —unfa- 
vourable consequences), In this case 
psychologists traditionally — distinguish 
two classes of situations, in which (a) 
success and failure are assessed using 
a specific achievement scale (situa- 
tion of the “level of aspirations” type: 
(b) failure entails punishment (phys 
cal threat, pain, or social sanctions). 
There is an important distinction 
between situations in which the out- 
come would depend on chance (chance 
situations) and those in which it would 
depend on the individual's abilities 
(situations of skill), It has been re- 
vealed that, other conditions being 
equal, people show a much higher R. le- 
vel in situations involving skill, rather 
than chance, ic. when a person believes: 


something depends — essentially on 
himself. In psychology, the notion 
“R." manifests itself chiefly in accep- 
tance of R., ie. when the individual 
prefers a hazardous option to a safe 
one, Researchers show interest for shifts 
towards higher or lower R. levels in 
group discussions of some activity 
(see Risky Shift). 


Risky Shift, increasingly risky group 
and _ individual decisions following 
a group discussion as compared to those 
initially taken by members of the same 
group (see Group Decision-Making; 
Group Polarisation). R.S. was repea- 
tedly demonstrated in various experi- 
mental situations. There are three types 
of experimental procedures for exa- 
mining R.S.: (1) comparison of initial 
individual decisions with coordinated 
group decision; (2) comparison of 
initial individual decisions with indivi- 
dual decisions after a coordinated group 
decision has been taken; (3) compari- 
son of initial individual decisions fol- 
lowing a group discussion, without 
compulsory coordination with post- 
discussion individual decisions. Seve- 
ral hypotheses have been suggested 
to explain R.S. The most popular 
one holds that each group member 
revises his decision in the course of 
discussion so as to bring it nearer 
to the group norm, 


Role (in social psychology), a social 
function of personality; human behav- 
jour corresponding to accepted noi 
depending on people's status or pasition 
in society and in a given system 
of interpersonal relations. The notion 
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“R.” was introduced into social psycho- 
logy by George Mead (see Interac- 
tionism). Performing a R. by a person 
has a specific personal tinge which 
depends primarily on his knowledge 
and ability to be in that R.. on its 
importance 10 him, and on his desire 
to meet the expectations of people 
surrounding him. The range and num- 
ber of R's would depend on the 
multiformity of social group. types 
of activities and relationships involving 
the individual, and his needs and 
interests. Distinction should be made 
between social R's determined by the 
individual's status in a given system 
of objective social relationships (voca- 
tional, sovio-demographic, and other 
R's) and interpersonal R's depending 
on the individual's status within a given 
system of interpersonal relations (lead- 
er. outcast, efc.), Psychologists also. 
distinguish active R's, performed at 
a given moment, from latent R's that 
are not observable in a given situa- 
tion. Besides, they distinguish institu- 
honalised (official, conventional) R's 
connected with formal requirements 
of some organisation of which the 
individual in question is a member, 
from spontaneous R's connected with 
spontancously arising relationships and 
forms of activity. Western sociology 
and psychology largely use various 
individual R. theories whose general 
methodological shortcoming is that they 
ignore objective historical and social 
conditions which in the final account 
determine social demands and expecta- 
tions invatved in R. behaviour. In those 
theories, the individual appears as a set 
of odd tale masks which determine 


his outward behaviour, irrespective of 
his inner world, and ignore the 
uniqueness of personality, its active 
nature and integrity. 


Rumours, a specific type of inter- 
Personal communication (2), in the 
course of which a story, to some 
extent reflecting certain truthful and 
untruthful events, becomes familiar 
to a large number of different people. 
In addition to the given event, R. 
also reflect public opinion and mood, 
the more common social stereotypes 
and attitudes of the audience: and the 
informational situation in the region. 
R. are often the source of false, 
distorted_information. They are com- 
monly classified by two parameters: 
(1) expressiveness, i. €. emotional 
states that find expression in the R. 
content’ and corresponding types of 
emotional responses, such as desired 
R.. scarecrow R.. and aggressive R.: 
(2) informativeness, i.e. the degree 
of authenticity of the story, involving 
R. which range from totally false to 
relatively truthful ones. The main 
‘actor facilitating R. circulation caused 
by unsatisfied interest is an informa- 
tion vacuum filled either spontaneously 
or through the efforts of hostile 
Propaganda. Knowledge of the causes 
and principles underlying the spread 
of R. helps organise informational 
policy so as to reduce to a minimum 
the likelihood of R. and, in case 
they do arise, to effectively counteract 
them. 
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Sanguine Person, an 
individual possessing 
one of the four basic 
temperaments — and 
characterised by high 
mental activeness, 
energy, work capa- 
cuy, agility, diverse and abundant 
mimicry, and quick speech. S. P. seeks 
frequent changes of impressions, read- 
ily responds to all events, and is a 
good mixer. S.P. is characterised by 
quickly developing and changing emo- 
tions; also, he gets over his failures 
relatively easily and quickly. The 
famed Russian physiologist van Pavlov 
believed that, in S.P.. excitative and 
inhibitory proce: are quite intense, 
balanced, and mobile. Under unfavou- 
rable conditions and negative educa- 
tional influences, mobility in S.P. 
may result in lack of concentration, 
unjustified haste, and superficiality. 


Scale, an instrument for measuring 
permanent properties of an object, 
consisting of a numerical system in 
which relations between various prop- 
erties of objects are expressed by the 
properties of numerical series. In psy- 
chology and sociology, various S's 
are used to study characteristics of 
socio-psychological phenomena. Ini- 
tially, four types of numerical systems 
were distinguished to determine four 
respective levels (or scales) of 
measurement, namely, the nominal 
S., the ordinal S., the interval S., 
and the proportional S. These are 
distinguished basing on mathemat- 
ical transformations allowed by each 
S The difference in the meas- 


urement levels of some quality may 
be illustrated by the following sim- 
ple example. If people were to be 
divided solely into those satisfied and 
dissatisfied with their work, one would 
obtain a nominal S. of job satisfac- 
tion, If one can also establish the 
magnitude of satisfaction, one would 
construct an ordinal S. Again, if one 
establishes the extent to which, and 
by how many times, some people are 
more satisfied than others, one could 
obtain interval and proportional S's 
of job. satisfaction. S's are distin- 
guished not only by their mathematical 
properties, but also by the methods 
used in collecting data, Each S. uses 
strictly specified methods of data 
analysis. Depending on the type of 
problems to be solved by scaling. 
one would construct either rating 
scales or attitude scales. In sociological 
and psychological research, each S. 
(irrespective of the measurement level) 
has a special name associated with 
the property of an object under study. 


Scaling, a method for simulating real 
processes by means of numerical 
systems. In social sciences, ¢. g. anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology S. 
is a major method of mathematical 
analysis of a given phenomenon, and 
also a way to organise empirical data 
obtained through observation, study of 
documents, questionnaires,  experi- 
ments, and testing. Most social and 
psychological objects cannot be meas- 
ured with regard to exact place and 
lime, and, consequently, cannot be 
measured directly. This gives rise to 
the question concerning the specifies 
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of a numerical system that could 
correlate with such empirical data. 
In effect, various S. methods repre- 
sents special techniques for trans- 
forming qualitative characteristics into 
a given quantitative variable. The 
general S. process consists in con- 
structing a scale in accordance with 
certain rules, and involves two 
stages. At the initial stage of data 
gathering, whose methods would es- 
sentially affect the resultant type 
of — socio-psychological information, 
one would create an empirical sys- 
tem involving the objects under study 
and specify their interrelations. At the 
subsequent stage of data analysis, 
upon whose methods the volume of 
information would depend, the inves- 
tigator would construct a numerical 
system simulating the relationships of 
the empirical system of objects; 
occasionally, this stage is also called 
the selection and implementation of 
the S. method. S. methods are used 
to solve two types of problems: 
(a) quantitative representation of 
objects in their totality using their 
averaged group score: and (b) 
quantitative representation of the 
inner qualities of individuals by 
establishing their attitude to some 
socio-psychological phenomenon. In 
the first case, this is done by means 
of rating scales, and in the second— 
attitude scales. 


School, Scientific, in psychology, a form 
of organisation of joint scientific activ- 
ities which unite the processes of 
cognition and transmission of accu- 


mulated knowledge. A S. umplies: 
(1) a research and educational school 
that trains future scientists and scholary; 
(2) a research collective, a group 
of scientists, whe jomtly elaborate 
under the supervision of a leader 
(head of school) the research pro. 
gramme he has devised; (3) orienta. 
tion in science arising on the basis 
of a definite tradition encompassing 
numerous, enlists and research 
groups. A S.S, has played an impor- 
tant role in’ developing psychology 
from ancient times, when psychological 
knowledge developed within philo- 
sophical and natural-science doctrines. 
(schoals of the Ancient Orient, for 
example, and also the Ancient Greek 
schools of Pythagoras, Hippocrates, 
Socrates, and Plato, and those of the 
Stoics, Skeptics, Sophists, ete.) The 
trend of development was from schools 
that stored non-personified knowledge, 
like in the Ancient Orient, 10 schools 
which were prototypes of research 
groups. like Aristotle's school. In medi- 
eval, usually scholastic schools, develop- 
ment of psychological knowledge 
was chiefly reproductive, and some- 
times also reactionary. The role of 
a S.,S. significantly grew in impor- 
lance in modern times, owing to rapid 
scientific progress and to the fact 
that it became a profession, and 
that scientific activity was no longer 
individual, but collective. S., S. became 
the main organisation in which psycho- 
logy transformed from a branch of 
philosophical knowledge into an inde- 
pendent discipline, Wilhelm) Wundt's 
school, which was both scientific and 
educational in nature, played an 


this, dn fact an 
eration of cesciaret 
ers who subsequently set up) labora: 
tories for experimental psychological 
research in various countries. Taving 
rejected the eclectic nature of Wundt’s 
conception, most of these researchers 
(Oswald Kiilpe, Stanley Hall, James 
Cattell, Vladimir Bekhterey, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, and others), udvanced 
new research programmes and created 
their own SS, At the same time, 
Edward Titchener in the USA ( 
Structural: Psychology) and Georgi 
Chelpanovy in’ Russia continued to 
follow Wundt's orientation. Chelpanoy 
organised a big research and educa 
tional school for teaching experimental 
methods to young screnusin (Pavel 
Blonsky, Konstantin Kornilov, Sergei 
Kravkov, Nikolai Rybnikev, Pyotr 
Shevaryov, and others), who subse- 
quently criticised the subjective method 
(see Jatrospection) aud adopted the 
Marxist’ approach to consciousness 
and signiftcantly contributed to the 
development of Soviet psychology. 
The development of psychology in the 
20th century is) connected = with 
Specifically oriented schools which 
determined the structure of present 
day psychology, for example, struc- 
turalism (see Structural Psychology), 
functionalism (see Functional Psycho- 
logy), behaviourism, neobehaviourism, 
Gestaliism (see Gestalt Psychology), 
Freudianism, and Neo-Freudianism, 
In Soviet psychology, whose common 
philosophical foundation is dialectical 
and historical materialism, an important 
role belongs to the schools of Mikhail 
Basov, Les Vygotsky, Sergei Rubin- 
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stein, Alexer N. Leontyev, Alexander 
Luria, Boris Ananyev, Born Teplov, 
Dmitry Uznadze, and others, 


Second Signalling System, see Sixnal- 
ling Systems, 


Self, the result of man's awareness 
of himself as a separate object in 
the environment, enabling him to 
regard himself the subject of his 
physical and) omental states, actions 
and processes, and emotionally experi- 
ence his own integrity and identity 
with himself in relation to his past, 
Present and future. S. forms in the 
course of activities and communica- 
tion (1). By changing the surrounding 
world in the course of his object- 
related activity, and in interacting 
with other people, the subject separates 
his S. from the non-S. to emotionally 
experience his non-identily with other 
objects. S. is evaluated by the subject 
in the Self concept to form the nucleus 
of human personality. 


Self-account, see Self-Observation. 


Self-actualisation, human desire to 
maximally reveal and develop one's 
personal potentials. In some trends of 
contemporary Western psychology, S. 
is assigned the role of the principal 
motivating factor in opposition to 
behaviourism and Freudianism, which 
regard personal behaviour to be pro- 
pelled by biological forces and allegedly 
designed to discharge the tension 
these forces create and to adapt the 
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individual to the environment. How- 
ever. the concept of S. failed to receive 
adequate interpretation in Western 
Psychology, since the latter considers 
the individual to be capable of S. 
only when he is free of all sovial 
demands. In reality, true S. implies 
the existence of favourable sacio- 
historical conditions. 


Self-appraisal, assessment by an indi- 
vidual of his own self and his 
prospects, ities an iti. 

other people. S. is an important 
regulator of personal behaviour, An 
individual's relations with other people, 
his criticism and exactingness towards 
himself, and his attitude to his own 
successes and failures would depend 
on S. In this way, S. affects man’s 
efficiency and further development of 


his perso ly. Svs <Tosely connected 
with “the level of aspirations, i.e. 


with the difficulty of the goals the 
individual has set for himself. When 
a person's claims and his actual 
potencies do not coincide, this leads 
to wrong self-appraisal and resultant 
inadequate behaviour characterised by 
frustrations, mereased anxiety, etc. S. 
manifests itself objectively in how an 
individual assesses the possibilities 
and results of other people's activity, 
whether he depreciates them in case 
of exaggerated S. In their works, 
Soviet psychologists have shown the 
mfluence of S. on human cognitive 
uctivity (perception, representation, 
solution of intellectual tasks) and its 
place in interpersonal relations, They 
have also determined Procedures for 
forming un adequate S. and, in case 


“with other 


of deformed S.. techniques for trans- 
forming it through education. 
Self-awareness, see Self Concept. 
Self-comfort, a sensation of physiologi- 
cal and psychological comfort. S. 
may be defined both as a_ general 
characteristic (feeling good or bad, 
vigour, indisposition, etc.) and as 
more specific emotional experiences 
pertaining to funcitons of organs, 
and systems (a feeling of discomfort 
in different parts of the body, dif- 
ficully to perform certain motor and 
cognitive acts, etc.). Characteristic 
symptoms of changes in S. are clearly 
seen in different individual states, e. g. 
in fatigue, tension, and stress. That is 
why S. characteristics are traditionally 
used as the basic group of symptoms 
in subjective assessment of an_ indi- 
vidual's psychic state. 


Self Concept, a relatively stable and 
more or less conscious phenomenon, 
emotionally experienced as a unique 

_indi s_ideas_about 
himself, basing on which he interacts 
ind develops an 
attitude towards himself. S.C. i 
integral image of one's self, albeit not 
devoid of inner contradictions. It is an 
attitude towards himself involving the 
cognitive aspect, which is the individ- 
ual’s image of his own qualities, 
abilities, appearance, social significance, 
etc. (self-consciousness); the emotional 
aspect, which involves self-respect. 
self-love, self-depreciation, etc: and 
the evaluative-volitional aspect, which 
shows in the desire to play up one's 


self-appraisal, (0 win other people's 
respect. S.C.—the cause and effect of 
social interaction—is determined by 
social experience, and its components 
are as follows: the real self (the 
idea about oneself in the present 
time), the ideal self (what the sub- 
ject thinks he should be proceeding 
from moral principles): the dynamic 
self (what the subject intends to be), 
and the imagined self (what the 
subject would wish to be if that were 
possible). S.C. is an important structu- 
ral element in the psychological image 
of a given personality, an ideal image. 
conceived by the individual in himself, 
as if in some other person, in’ the 
course of communication (1) and 
activities. Being in the end caused 
by a broad socio-cultural background, 
S.C. arises in social exchange, in the 
course of which the subject looks ks 
another person as if in a looki 
‘Bass fo ereDy_smosfh out, = specify 


and correct the images of his own 
self. 
Self-control, rational reflexion and 


assessment by an individual of his own 


actions on the basis of personally 
significant motives and — attitudes, 
involving comparison, anal: 


correction of the relationships between 
the goals, means and consequences 
of actions, The form, type and concrete 
content of S, are determined by the 
object, conditions and types of actions, 
and also by the degree of the subject's 
awareness of them. The individ- 
ual's ability for systematic S$. is, 
among other factors, indicative of his 
willpower (see Will), 
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Self-determination of Personality, a 
conscious act of identifying and 
asserting one’s own stand in problem 
situations. Collectivist self-determina- 
tion and professional self-determination 
are specific forms of S. of P. 


Self-education, control by the sub- 
ject of his own activity in order to 
change his own personality in confor- 
mity with his consciously set goals 
and established ideals and__ beliefs. 
S. implies a definite level of pers 
development and of self-consc 
and also the individual's ability to 
analyse by consciously comparing his 
own actions with those of other people; 
S. also assumes a stable attitude 
towards perpetual self-perfection. The 
dual’s attitude to his potential 
abilities, correct self-appraisal, and the 
ability to see his shortcomings charac- 
terise his maturity, and turn into 
premises for organising S. When the 
ideals, norms and principles of Com- 
munist ethics become major components 
in the individual's consciousness, the 
latter's desire to follow them would 
acquire profound personalised meaning 
and they become constant incentives 
for continued socially valuable develop- 
ment of the individual, prompting him 
to further S. S. involves the use of 
such techniques as self-commitment 
(voluntary setting oneself goals and 
tasks for self-perfection; decision to 
cultivate certain qualiti self-account 
(retrospection of one's past over a 
definite period of time): comprehension 
and assessment of one’s own activity 
and behaviour (by revealing the causes 
of one’s own successes and failures); 
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and self-control (systematic fixation of 
one’s state and behaviour so as to 
Prevent undesirable consequences). 


Self-observation, observation by an 
individual of the inner side of his 
own mental life. a process that permits 
him to fixate its manifestations (emo- 
tional experiences, thoughts. feelings, 
etc.). S. arises in the course of com- 
munication (1) with other people and 
assimilation of social experience and 
means for its comprehension. S. plays 
an important role in forming the 
individual's self-awareness and self- 
control. In modern psychology, the 
results of S. are not taken on trust; 
they are factors which require scien- 
tific explanation. The results of S. may 
be recorded in various documents, 
€.g. letters, autobiographies, questi- 
onnaires, etc. S. should not be con- 
founded with the subjective method 
of introspection (see Introspective 
Psychology), In some cases, the result 
of S. is self-account, i.e. description 
by an individual of himself in a totality 
of his own mental and personal mani- 
festations. Sometimes, self-account is 
characterised by systematic mistakes, 
the Most important’ one being that, 
in giving self-account, a significant 
number of subjects are apt to Present 
themselves in a maximally favourable 
light, 


Self-perception, sec Perception, Inter- 
personal, 


Self-possession, man's ability to act 
in action-disorganising situations affect- 
ing the emotional sphere. S. is 


indicanve of consciously — volitional 
organisation of the mental processes 
that regulate such activity, a d also of 
the individual's emotional and social 
maturity. 


Self-regulation, purposeful functioning 
of living ems with different levels 
of organisation and complexity. Mental 
S. is a level of regulation of the 
activeness of these systems, showing 
the specifics of the psychic means 
of reflecting and modelling reality, 
including the reflexions of the subject. 
Mental S. is achieved as a unity of 
its energy, dynamics, and semantic 
aspects. Despite its diverse manifesta- 
tions, S. has the following structure: 
the individual's goal of voluntary 
activity, model of significant conditions 


of activity, programme of executive 
actions proper, system of success 
criteria, information on actually 


achieved results, estimate of conformity 
of actual results to success criteria, 
and decisions about the need and nature 
of activity corrections. S. is a closed 
regulation contour involving an inform- 
ative process whose agents are various 
mental forms of the reflection of reality. 
Depending on the types and condi- 
tions of activity, S. may be actualised 
by various psychic me 
images, ideas, concepts, ¢tc. The goal 
accepted by the individual does not 
unambiguously determine the condi- 
tions needed to devise a programme 
of actions; with similar models of 
meaningful conditions of activity, 
different methods may be used to 
attain the same result, The general 
regularities of S. are actualised in 
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individual which depend on 
concrete conditions, and also on neural 
activity characteristics, the individual's 
personal traits and habits, formed in 
the course of education. 


Self-suggestion (autosuggestion), sug- 
gestion addressed to oneself, a process 
in which the subject’ and the object 
of the suggestive effect coincide. S. 
leads to a higher level of self-regula- 
tion, enabling the individual to evoke 
in himself various sensations and 
perceptions, and to control his atten- 
tion, memory, and emotional and 
somatic reactions, Volunt S. is. 
achieved through verbal self-instruc- 
tions or by mentally reproducing certain 
situations — unambi ly ociated 
with the required change in one’s 
mental or physical state (see Autogenic 
Training). Effective voluntary S. is 
promoted hy mental relaxation and 
powerful imagination. Involuntary S. 
is characterised by the individual's 
uncritical attitude towards his own 
ideas, concepts, and assessments; by 
the absence of doubt in their cor- 
rectness and authentic’ and by 
decreased control functions of con- 
sciousness. This sometimes causes 
rigidity (lack of Nexibility) of mental 
activity. S. may manifest itself in 
disturbed functioning of various body 
systems owing to subjective anticipa- 
tion of a given disorder, and due 
to the belief that it will certainly 
occur, or has already occurred (see 
Jatrogenic Illness), Av opposite phenom- 
enon is observed in the placebo 
effect. S. may also be used as a method 
of self-control in psychotherapy, sport, 


and pedagogy. 


Sensation, reflection of the properties 
of objects in the objective world, 
occurring when the latter directly 
affect the receptors. According to the 
dialectical-materialist theory of reflec- 
tion, “sensation is indeed the direct 
connection between consciousness and 
the external world; it is the transforma- 
tion of the energy of external excita- 
tion into the fact of consciousness” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, 
p. 51). Within the framework of Ivan 
Sechenov's and Ivan Pavlov's reflex 
conception, studies were made to show 
that, in regard to. its physiological 
mechanisms, S. is an integral reflex 
which combines, through linking input 
and output, the peripheral and central 
sections of the analyser. At present, 
the problems involved in S. are being 
subjected to intensive study in the 
psychophysics of sensory processes and 
various branches of physiology. The 
diversity of S's reflects the qualitative 
diversity of the surrounding world. 
In distinguishing the reflection of 
quality as the principal element of 
S., Lenin wrote: "The very first and 
most familiar to us is sensation, and 
in it there is inevitably also quality...” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, 
p. 317). S's may be classified basing 
on a variety of principles. A widespread 
method is to distinguish S's by modal- 
ity, when distinction is made between 
visual, auditional, tactile, and other 
S's. Within individual modalities, a 
more detailed classification is possible 
(e.g. into spatial and visual colour 
S's). To some extent, this classification 
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is made difficult by the existence of 
intermodal S's or synaesthesias. Charles 
Sherrington, a British physiologist, 
distinguished three main classes of S's: 
(1) exteroceptive, i.e. those occurring 
under the achon of external irritants 
on receptors situated on the body 
surface; (2) proprioceptive  (kines- 
thetic), which reflect the motion and 
relative position of body parts due to 
the work of receptors situated in the 
muscles, tendons, and articular bursae; 
and (3) interoceptive (organic), which 
signal by means of specialised receptors 
the occurrence of metabolic processes 
in the organism's internal medium. 
In turn, exteroceptive S's have two 
subclasses, namely, distal (visual and 
auditional) and proximal (tactile and 
gustatory). Olfactory S's occupy an 
imtermediate position between these 
subclasses. Yet, this classification fails 
fo take account of the certain depen- 
dence of the function of S's upon the 
morphological localisation of receptors, 
For instance, visual S's may fulfil 
an important proprioceptive function. 
According to concepts developed by 
Soviet psychologists, occurs in 
Phylogenesis on the basis of elementary 
irritability as sensibility to irritants 


an objective 
relationship between biotic and abiotic 
environmental factors. Unlike animal 
S's. man’s S's are conditioned by his 
Practical activities, by the entire 
history of social development. Numer- 
ous facts indicating the Possibility 
of restructuring sensi ty under the 
mfuenve of specific labour activity 
speak in favour of the historical ap- 


proach to S. as a product of world 
history. The same may be said about 
the dependence of the perception of 
the individual properties of objects 
upon socially developed systems of sen- 
sory qualities, such as the tem of 
phonemes in the vernacular, the scale 
of musical sounds, or the scale of basic 
hues in the spectrum. 


Sensation Threshold, intensity of the 
irritant causing or changing a sensa- 
tion. The minimal irritant intensity 
necessary (0 cause a sensation is called 
the lower absolute S.T. The irritant 
intensity at which sensation either disap- 
pears, or changes in quality, e.g. 
transforms into pain, like with increased 
sound volume or light brightness, is 
termed the upper absolute S.T. A 
minimal increment in irritant inten- 
sity accompanied by a barely percep- 
tible sensation change is called differen- 
tial S.T, Measurements of absolute and 
differential S.T’s have now resulted 
in the idea that a more or less broad 
“threshald zone" exists, and that inside 
that zone the probability of a response 
would vary from 0 to |. The values 
of all separated types of S.T, would 
change in the course of adjustment 
and be subject to the effects of many 
factors, ranging from spatial and 
temporal characteristics of irritation to 
individual features in the observer's 
functional state. S,T. is inversely 
Proportional to the intensity of the 
corresponding form of sensibility. 


Sense of Humour, in common language. 
man’s ability 10 note and emotionally 
fespond to the comic sides of events. 


28) 


S. of H. is” inseparably associated 
with the subjects’s ability to reveal 
contradictions in surrounding reality, 
e.g. lo note and, sometimes, exaggerate 
the contrast: of positive and nega. 
tive traits in a person, somebody's alfec- 
tation of importance — accompanied 
by contrasting behaviour, and so on, 
In_this_case, the subject maintains a 
friendly altitude towards the object of 
Tumour, whom he subjects to a kind 
of emotional criticism. S. of H. implies 
the presence in the subject of a positive 
ideal, without which it degenarates in- 
to a negative trail, vulgarity, cyni- 
cism, etc, One can ji about the pre- 
sence or absence of of H. by how a 
person takes jokes, anecdotes, friendly 
jests, and caricatures, and by whether 
he sees the comic side of a situation 
and by whether he can laugh not only 
at others, but also when he himself is 
made fun of. Lack of or underdevel- 
oped S. of H. is indicative of the in- 
dividual'’s declined emotional level and 
insufficient intellectual development. 


Sense Organs, nerve systems serving 
as receivers of signals that inform 
of changes in the subject's environ- 
Ment (exteroception) and body (inte- 
roception) (see Sensation). Ut is 
customary to distinguish five external 
sense faculties, viz. vision, hearing, 
smell, taste, and tactile sensitivity. 
In reality, there are many more 
senses (for instance, an effect on the 
skin alone causes sensations of pres- 
sure, pain, cold, heat, etc). S.O. 
consist of receptors, nerve conductors, 
and nerve centres. Every S.O. pro- 
duces only its inherent sensation (see 


Specific Energies Doctrine). The 
specialised $.0. of humans and higher 
animals have resulted from the evolu- 
tion of simple and non-differen- 
tiated $.0. of lower animals, Through- 
our that evolution, S.O. and the 
effector (primarily the — muscular- 
locomotor) system essentially — cor- 
responded: S.O. ensure the delivery 
of precisely the information needed 
for organising the activities of the 
effector system, The work of S.0, 
is included in the subject’s activity; 
it provides the latter with the ne 
sary information and, at the same 
time, subordinate to that activity: 
from the abundance of signals alfe 
ting the subject, the S.O. distinguish 
those that are needed to carry on 
current activity, The selection of 
certain signals from a general flow 
depends on their significance for the 
subject (see Personalised Meaning) 
and on his expectations (see Proba- 
bility Forecasting), This ensures active 
nature of perception. 


Sensibilisation, a irritunt-induced in- 
crease in the sensibility of neural cent- 
res. In case of sensory irritants, 
S. is usually concealed by the accom- 
Ppanying process of sensorial adjust- 
ment. The correlation of S. and 
adjustment may be estimated by paral- 
lel measurement of sensibility to electri- 
cal and sensorial irritants. For in- 
stance, when exposing an eye to light, 
one would see that decreased sensibi- 
lity to light (adjustment) is accom. 
panied by increased sensibility to 
electricity (S.). An inverse relation- 
ship would develop in the dark. The 
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direct’ method of measuring S. is 
stimulation by electricity of the 
analyser neural elements situated above 
the receptors. 


Sensibility, (1) general ability for 
sensation. §. appears in phylogenesis, 
when living organisms begin to respond 
to environmental factors that act as 
signals in relation to stimuli with 
direct biological significance; (2) In 
differential psychology and character- 
ology, S. is increased disposition to 
affective responses. (3) In psycho- 
physics, S. is a magnitude inversely 
Proportional to the sensation threshold. 
There are. correspondingly, absolute 
and differential S's. The classification 
of types of S. coincides with the 
existing classifications of sensations. 
For instance, we distinguish types 
of S. by the thoroughness degree 
of a sensory analysis. Depending on 
the nature of the stimulus, one may 
speak of S. to mechanical, optical, 
chemical, temperature and other stimuli, 
S. of an organism may be assessed 
not only by sensations, but also by 
changes in various psychophysiolo- 
gical Processes. This generally results 
in slightly different indices. For 
example, visual S. determined by 
changed response in integral brain 
rhythms proves higher than S. esti- 
mated on the basis of the subject's 
oral account. In recent years, psycho- 
Physics has developed thanks to the 
use of new theoretical concepts, such 
as the theory of signal detection, 
more generalised definitions of S. which 
are not dependent on the concept of 
sensation threshold. 


Sensitiveness, a human property mani- 
festing itself in elevated sensibility 
of a given individual to events th 
involve him personally. This 
usually accompanied by — increased 
worry; fear of new situations, people, 
various tests, and so on. Sensitive 
people are timid, shy, and impres- 
sionable, and tend to experience 
durable emotions about past or future 
events; they also show an inferiority 
complex: tend to develop increased 
moral exactingness towards themselves 
and a low level of aspirations (see 
Accentuation of Character). With age. 
S. may smooth out, for instance, due 
to a newly developed ability to cope 
with situations that cause anxiety, 
an ability that develops in the course 
of education and self-education. S. may 
be caused by both organic factors 
(heredity, brain lesion, etc.) and social 
ones, e.g. emotional rejection in family. 
Maximally pronounced S. represents a 
form of psychopathy. 


Sensory Deprivation, prolonged and 
more or less complete deprivation 
of man of sensory stimulation for 
experimental purposes. The subject 
is placed in a sound-proof and com- 
pletely dark room, or in a bathtub 
filled with water (34.5°C) where he 
cannot move. This causes a strong 
need for sensations. Suggestibility 
increases, and concentration and nor- 
mal trend of thought are impaired. 


Depressive states _and hallucinations 


sometimes also develop. It is to be 
noted that very similar changes are 
observed in protracted social isola- 
tion; these cases have been described 


by people who experienced shipwrecks, 
by polar explorers, etc. 


Sensualism (in psychology), a theory 
which postulates that sensory impres- 
sions constitute the foundation of psy- 
chological activity. In the ancient 
world, representatives of several philo- 
sophical schools (the Cyrenaics, Epicu- 

id, in a more moderate form, 
adhered to this doctrine. 
In insisting that extra-sensory cognition 
is impossible, the Stoics suggested 
that the intellect be regarded a tabula 
rasa, on which experience imprints 
its characters. They also maintained 
that there is nothing in the intellect 
that would not be initially present 
in the senses. Later, these views were 
popularised by supporters of S. in the 
Rennaissance and Modern Era (John 
Locke and Etienne Condillac) in 
their dispute with adherents of rational- 
ism, who tried to prove that cognition 
contains a substance basically undeduc- 
ible from sensations. Philosophically, 
S. is not a homogeneous trend, and 
involves long-time controversies be- 
tween idealist and materialist views of 
sensation. The former deny that sensa- 
tion is caused by external objects, 
and the latter interpret sensory impres- 
sions as the effect of external irritants 
on the sense organs. S. influenced 
the development of associative psycho- 
logy (see Associationism), in which 
in line with philosophical differences, 
the association of elementary sensa- 
tions that engender complex psycho- 
logical products was understood to be 
either the property of the mind 
(George Berkeley, David Hume, James 
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Mill, and John Stuart Mill), or a 
derivative of the system of material 
interaction of the body “machine” 
with the environment (David Hartley 
and Julien La Mettrie). S. had a 
strong influence on early experimental 
studies in psychology, since experi- 
menters thought that their task was 
to reveal the primary sensory elements 
(sensations), which they would use 
to build the entire complex architec- 
tonics of mental life. The further 
development of experimental psycho- 
logy showed that the real structure 
of human consciousness is much more 
complicated; that intellectual acts 
cannot be regarded as associations of 
sensations: that the intellect contains 
a substance unreducible to sensory 
images; and that S. is totally unable to 
explain the motivation of behaviour 
and the role of action in building 
these images. Dialectical materialism 
laid bare the theoretical limitations 
of S. caused by its contemplative 
nature and lack of understanding of 
the historical nature of human cogni- 
tion and the qualitative uniqueness of 
thinking as the supreme form of reflec- 
tion of reality and social practice. 


Sentiments, a principal and relatively 
stable form of attitudinal response 
towards objects and phenomena. Unlike 
situational emotions and affects, which 
reflect the subjective meaning of 
things in concrete conditions, S. single 
out phenomena with a stable motiva- 
tional (see Motivation) significance. 
In revealing to the individual the 
objects that meet his meeds, and 
in prompting him to activity designed 


them, S. represent concrete 
e forms in which those needs 
exist. The forming of S. is a requisite 
for man’s development as a personality. 
Knowledge of motives, ideals, and 
norms of behaviour would in itself 
be insufficient for a man to be guided 
thereby; only when associated with 
stable S. this. knowledge would turn 
into real incentives to activity, Man's 
S. are socially and historically condi- 
tioned as man's personality itself, the 
latter changing in the course of social 
development. In ontogenesis, S. appear 
later than situational emotions; they 
form with the development of individual 
consciousness under the educational 
influence of the family, school, the 
arts, and other social _ institutions. 
The primary objects of S. are phe- 
nomena and conditions upon which the 
course of events, meaningful to the 
individual and, hence, perceived emo- 
tionally, would depend. Arising from a 
generalised emotional experience. S. 
become the leading factors in man's 
emotional sphere and, in their turn, 
start determining the dynamics and 
substance of situational emotions. For 
instance, depending on the circum- 
stances, a S. of love for a cherished 
Person gives rise to anxiety for him, 
sorrow in separation, joy at seeing 
him, anger when he fails to justify 
one's expectations, and so on. Such 
situational emotions specify the content 
of S. in relation to existing conditions 
and prompt the subject in question 
to act in line with his S. Occasionally, 
S. and concomitant emotions may cause 
controversial attitudes towards the 
object (see Ambivalence of Senti- 


ments). As the personality is being 
moulded, S. become organised in a 
hierarchic system wherein some be- 
come the leading ones, while others 
remain potential, unrealised tendencies, 
The content of dominant S. is a 
major factor in personality orientation, 
The most common classification of S. 
singles out certain subtypes for the 
respective spheres of activity in which 
they are manifested. Higher S. compris- 
ing the whole thesaurus of man’s 
emotional relationships to social reality 
constitute a separate group. Moral S. 
include everything that determines 
man's attitudes towards social institu- 
tions, the state, classes, political parties, 
other person, and himself. Cognitive 
activity engenders in man intellectual 
S. involving both the very process 
of acquisition of knowledge and its 
result. The highest among intellectual 
S. is the generalised S. of love for 
truth. Practical S. associated with 
activity, viz. labour, studies, and sports. 
hold an important place among higher 
S. which also include aesthetic S. 
implying conscious or unconscious (see 
The Unconscious) capacity 10 be 
guided by notions of beauty in 
perceiving the surrounding world. 
Intellectual, practical, and aesthetic 
S. arise in unity with moral S. and 
the latter amplify them. Depending 
on the degree to which the content 
of §S. is objectively generalised, the 
latter are classified into concrete 
(for instance, S. towards a child 
or some work of art), generalised 
(S. towards children or music in 
general), and abstract (S. of justice 
or of tragedy). The absence of a 
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detailed classification of S. is due to 
their great’ variety and historical 
variability. 


Sequence Effect, a phenomenon show- 
ing how end items of a_ series, 
ie., those located at either extremity 
of a material, are remembered better 
then those inthe mttdle,_S.E. was 
ogist Hermann Ebbinghaus and subse- 
quently confirmed by many other 
psychologists. S.E. appears both in 
direct and delayed reproduction. Ac- 
cording to the French psychologist 
Marcel Foucault, S.E. results from 
interaction of internal inhibition pro- 
cesses that simultaneously act in learn- 
ing and in delaying the latter (see 
Inhibition Proactive; Inhibition Retro- 
active.) In contemporary investigations, 
S.E. is studied as the primacy effect 
and recency effect. 


Set, Theory of, a general psycho- 
logical system of ideas which distin- 
guishes the principle of set (attitude) 
as the central explanatory notion. S..T. 
was developed by the Soviet psychol- 
ogist Dmitri Uznadze and his school 
(Alexander Prangishvili, | Viadimir 
Norakidze, and others). The cate- 
gory of set was suggested by Uznadze 
to overcome the postulate of imme- 
diacy, the methodological premise in 
traditional psychology. primarily in the 
introspective psychology of — consci- 
ousness and behaviourism. Having over- 
come the methodological limitations of 
these approaches, Uznadze developed 
the view that set is an “integral 
modification of the subject”, his readi- 


ness to perceive future events, and to 
perform specifically directed actions 
being the foundation of his pur- 
poseful selective activity. Set arises in 
an “encounter” of two factors, viz. 
the need for and situation of its 
possible satisfaction, designed to deter- 
mine the trend of any manifesta- 
tion in the subject's psyche and beha- 
viour. When impulsive behaviour 
encounters some obstacle, it is inter- 
rupted and replaced by a machanism 
of objectivation typical solely of 
human consciousn: due to which 
the individual distinguishes himself 
from the environment and starts regard- 
ing the world as something existing 
objectively and independently of him- 
self. Sets regulate a wide range of 
conscious and unconscious forms of 
human mental activity. For experimen- 
tal studies of set, a method of fixa- 
tion was suggested, and its different 
varieties are applied in analysing the 
development of psyche in phylogene- 
sis and ontogene: cognitive pro- 
cesses: personality; and interpersonal 
relations. Special attention is given 
to the study from S.,T. positions 
of unconscious mental phenomena, 
whose interpretation cardinally differs 
from that of fhe unconscious in 
Freud's psychoanalysis. A promising 
trend in S.,T. development is the 
theory of levels of mental activeness 
(Shota Nadirashvili). S.T. is a con- 
crete scientific methodology for various 
special branches of psychology (med- 
ical, developmental, engineering, soci- 
al, etc.). 


Shame, an emotion arising from 
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awareness by an individual of real 
or imaginary incompatibility of his 
actions or certain individual mani- 
festations with the norms and moral 
requirements of a given society shared 
by himself. S. may be due to one's 
own behaviour or to manifestation 
of personal traits by other people, 
as a rule, either one’s close relatives 
or friends (S. for another person). 
S. is experienced as dissatisfaction 
with oneself, as condemnation or 
accusation of oneself. The desire to 
avoid such experience is a power- 
ful behavioural motive for self-perfec- 
tion, acquisition of knowledge and 
skills, and development of abilities. 
Different’ people have different S. 
thresholds conditioned by their value 
orientations, personality orientations 
and sensitivity for other people’s 
televant opinions + and assessments. 
By focussing the subject's attention 
on his own actions and qualities, 
S. helps develop self-consciousness, 
self-control, and self-criticism, and is 
considered to be the most reflexive 
(see Reflexion) emotion. By enhancing 
the subject's sensitivity to other 
People’s assessments, S. takes part in 
regulating communication (1) (to 
either facilitate or complicate inter- 
Personal contacts). S. is: a fully 
sacially-conditioned emotion that forms 
in ontogenesis in the course of 
conscious assimilation of ethical norms 
and rules of behaviour in a given 
social system. 


Sign, an object (phenomenon) repre- 
senting another object, phenomena, 
Process. The science of S.—semiotics— 


which emerged in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, is connected with 
the names of Charles Pierce, Charles 
Morris, Ferdinand de Saussure, Got- 
tlob Frege, Rudolf Carnap and others, 
and is triditionally subdivided into 
pragmatics (concerned with the rela- 
tion of S's to man), semantics (con- 
cerned with the relation of S's to mean- 
ings) and syntax (concerned with the 
relation of S's to S's at an abstract lev- 
el). It is directly relevant to logic, lin- 
guistics, cultural analysis, sociology, etc. 
Psychological analysis of S. is customa- 
rily assigned to pragmatics. Psychol- 
ogists study the S's of communication 
(1), above all the natural S's (as distinct 
from artificial ones —mathematic, astro- 
nomic, etc.), including language. They 
single out several types of S's. Accord- 
ing to Ferdinand de Saussure, a 
Swiss linguist, S. is an entity with 
its own structure composed of the 
signifying and the signified, the link 
between which is established by society 
and does not depend on the “substance” 
and form of S. and the object. 
Different theories of psychology offer 
varying interpretations of S.: S. as a 
Stimulus in’ the “stimulus-reaction” 
pattern among the behaviourists; S. 
as a symbol, a vehicle of unconscious 
drives in psychoanalysis; S. as a 
signal, a vehicle of social relation- 
ships in symbolic interactionism. S. 
plays a particularly great conceptual 


and functional role in cognitive 
psychology in connection with its 
initial computer metaphor, i.e. an 


analogy between the structure of 
man's psyche and informational-logi- 
cal computers intended to receive. 
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store, process, retrieve and tr: 
S. information. The notion ofS. 


in 
Soviet psychology plays an important 
role in the cultural-historical theory 
of the mental development. 


Signal, a process or phenomenon 
(external or internal; of which an 
individual is aware or unaware) that 
carries a message about some event 
to orient living organism accordingly 
(see /rritants). In conformity with 
the nature of analysers and other 
perceptual systems, psychologists distin- 
guish optical, acoustic. tactile, ther- 
mal, electro-magnetic, chemical. bio- 
rhythmical, and other signals. The con- 
cept of S. is widely used in psycho- 
physiology and neuropsychology (see 
Signalling Systems); in psychophysics 
and in engineering and general 
psychology when studying perceptual 
(see Perception) processes; and in suci- 
al psychology when studying communi- 
cation (2) processes. 


Signalling Systems—the first and the 
second signal systems (Ist S.S. and 
2nd S.S.)—ways for regulating the 
behaviour of living creatures in the 
environment, whose properties are 
Perceived by the brain either in the 
form of signals or directly intercept- 
ed by the sense organs as sensations 
of colour, sound, odour, etc. (Ist S.S.), 
or are represented in the sign system 
of a given language (2nd S.S.). The 
term was introduced by the Rus- 
sian physiologist Ivan Pavlov to charac- 
terise distinctions between the signal 
activity of the animal and human 
brain, and to reveal specifically human 


types of higher nervous activity. In 
man, relative prevalence of the Ist 
S.S. results in an artistic type of 
personality, and the prevalence of the 
2nd S.S.--in an intellectual type. 
The 2nd S.S. arises in the historical 
development of society as an “emer- 
gency addition” that introduces a new 
principle in the work of the central 
nervous system, since it allows reflect- 
ing the world in a general (concep- 
tual) form in the processes of work 
and speech. The 2nd S.S. interacts 
with the Ist S.S. 10 form a qualitatively 
new entity. By orienting towards speech, 
Ivan Pavlov started to transform the 
signal concept into the sign notion, 
a meaningful unit of human intel- 
lectual activity (the word generalises, 
abstracts, etc.). This concept was 
further developed by Leon Orbeli, in 
whose theory signs were a form of 
vehicles of cultural meanings, encom- 
passing, along with speech, other types 
of semiotic relations (musical sounds, 
drawings, expressive movements, and 
so on). 


Significant Other, a human being who 
is an authority for the given subject 
of communication and activity (see 
Referentiality). The concept was intro- 
duced by the American researcher 
Harry Sullivan. 


Situation, a system of external (in 
relation to the subject) conditions 
inducing and mediating his activity. 
The quality of “being external" in 
relation to the subject signifies: spatially, 
perceived external location with regard 
to the subject; temporally, autecedence 
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to the subject's action; and, functionally, 
independence from the subject of 
corresponding conditions at the moment 
of action. S. elements may also include 
the subject's own states at the preceding 
moment, if they condition his subse- 
quent behaviour, Complete description 
of S. implies identification of require- 
ments imposed upon the individual from 
outside, and/or worked out by the 
individual himself as initial require- 
ments (see Problem Situation). Imple- 
mentation of S. requirements creates 
Premises for transforming or over- 
coming a given S. The subject can go 
beyond the hounds of a given S. 
(see Activeness, Situationally Inde- 
pendent), depending on the extent 
to which he (if the given S. is signifi- 
cant for him) starts developing and 
implementing new demands towards 
himself that would exceed the initial 
ones. 


Skill, an action formed by repetition 
and characterised by a high degree 
of performance and performed more 
or less automatically. There are 
Perceptive, —intellectu and = motor 
S's. Perceptive S. is automatised sensual 
reflection of the properties and charac- 
teristics of a familiar object’ which 
has been repeatedly perceived earli- 
er. Intellectual S. is an automatised 
lechnique or method for solving a 
problem encountered previously. Motor 
S. is an automatised action formed 
as a result’ of repeated transforma- 
trons of the object. Motor S's include 
perceptive and intellectual S's and are 
regulated thereby through automatised 
reflection of the object’ and of the 


conditions and sequence in which 
an action aimed at transforming real 
objects is performed. Also to be 
tinguished are basic automatised S's 
formed without the persons's awareness, 
and secondary automatised S's formed 


when the person is aware of the 
action components involved. When 
necessary, secondary S's are more 


easily subjected to conscious control 
and more rapidly improved and 
restructured. S's are also characterised 
by varying degrees of generalisation: 
the wider the class of objects in rela- 
tion to which a S. may be applied, 
the more generalised and labile it is. 
The = skill-forming process involves 
determination of its components and 
such mastering of an operation that 
would permit to attain the best results 
through perfection and consolidation of 
intercomponent links, their automatisa- 
tion and high level of readiness for 
the given action for subsequent 
reproduction. The following factors 
affect the formation of S's: (a) motiva- 
tion, ability to learn, the process of 
learning, exercising, and reinforcement; 
(b) for understanding the content of 
an operation—the subject’s level of 
development, presence of knowledge 
and cupilities, method of explaining 
the operation's essence (direct com- 
munication, indirect guidance, etc.), 
and feedback: and (c) for mastering 
an operation—completeness of the 
comprehension of its essence, gradual 
nature of transition (magnitude of 
jumps) from one level of performance 
to another for specific indicators 
(automatisation, interiorisation, speed, 
etc.), and so on. Various combina- 
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tions of the above-mentioned factors 
create different pictures of the skill- 
forming process: rapid progress in the 
beginning and a slow-Jown at the end. 
or vice versa; mixed variants are also 
Possible. The theory of skill-forming 
mechanisms, the essential factors and 
conditions without which skills can- 
not be formed, are a particular 
case in the theory of learning in 
general. 


Sleep, a periodic functional state of 
man and higher animals. characterised 
by specific changes in the vegetative 
and motor systems, by absence of 
Purposeful activity and sensery inte: 
tion with the environment. In S.. 
man is characterised by the inhibition 
of conscious mental activity. S, repre- 
sents a combination of two basic 
alternating phases called “slow” S. 
and “rapid” (or “paradoxical") S., 
whose physiological characteristics are 
largely opposite. Both phases have a 
complex multilevel structure, which 
ensures the development of active brain 
Processes characteristic of each phuse. 
“Slow” sleep ix noted for tonic (sta- 
ble) changes in vegetative and motor 
indices, muscular tension decreases, and 
respiration and the cardiac rhythm 
slow down, During “rapid” S.. the 
electroencephalogram records rapid 
low-amplitude oscillations, similar to 
those in the initial stage of S.. or 


even wakefulness. Also, physical 
changes are observed in the form 
of rapid eye movements, twitching of 


facial muscles and extremities, disturbed 
breathing and heart rate, and hyperten- 
sion, When awakening from “slow” 


fa091s 


S.. the subject does not remember 
seeing dreams. “Slow” S. may involve 
somnambulism, talking in sleep, and 
nightmares in children, who do not 
remember them after waking up. After 
“rapid” sleep, 75-90 per cent of the 
individuals report eerie dreams. The 
phases of “slow” and “rapid" sleep 
form 60-90 min cycles which repeat 
4-5 times in natural night S. In nor- 
mal individuals. about 20 per cent of 
the entire period is taken by “rapid” 
S. Towards the morning, “rapid” S. 
phases become longer, and “slow” S. 
phases shorter, After S. deprivation, 
first “slow” S. is restored, and then 
“rapid” S. 


Social Desirability, a 
distorts self-accounts (for instance, 
replies to questions in personality 
inventaries) by increasing the frequen- 
cy of self-accounts that appear more 
attractive and socially acceptable to the 
subjects, since they present the latter 
in a favourable light. Psychologists 
should account for the influence of 
S.D. in developing all questionnaires, 
tests and scales that use self-accounts. 
There are several ways of reducing 
their influence, such as by including 
alternative items in a questionnaire, 
equal in S.D. Besides, special methods 
have been developed for measuring 
the subject's propensity to give socially 
desirable answers. 


factor that 


Social Facilitation, a manifestation of 
interpersonal relations in groups 
through facilitation of personal interac- 
tion in the presence of other peuple. 
removal of psychological barriers, and 
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enhancement of individual activity and 
performance. S.F. was experimentally 
studied by Walter Moede. 


Social Perception. perception, compre- 
hension and assessment by individuals 
of social objects, such as other people, 
themselves, social groups, etc. The 
term S.P. was introduced in 1947 by 
the US psychologist Jerome Bruner, ini- 
tially to designate the fact that percep- 
tion is socially conditioned and de- 
pends not only on the character- 
istics of the stimulus, ie. the object, 
but also on the subject's past expe- 
rience, goals, and intentions, and on 
the significance of the situation in 
question. Later, psychologists began to 
regard S.P. as integral perception by 
the subject not only of material 
objects, but of so-called social objects, 
e.g. other people, groups, classes, na- 
tionalities, social situations, etc. They 
established that perception of social 
objects is distinguished by a number 
of specific features that qualitatively 
differentiate it from perception of in- 
animate objects. Firstly, unlike inani- 
mate objects, social objects (individuals, 
groups, etc.) are neither passive, nor 
indifferent to the perceiving subject. 
By influencing the subject of percep- 
tion, the perceived subject seeks to make 
a favourable impression about himself. 
Secondly, the attention of the subject 
of S.P. is focused primarily on semantic 
and evaluative interpretations of the 
perception object, the causal ones 
inclusive (see Causal Attribution), 
rather than on the reflective aspects 
of the image. Thirdly, perception 
of social objects is characterised 


by greater fusion of cognitive and 
emotional (affective) components, and 
by greater dependence on the mo- 
tivational-semantic structure of the per- 
ceiving subject's activity. Hence, in so- 
cial psychology, the term “perception” 
is interpreted in a broader sense than 
in general psychology. Structurally, any 
perceptual act would involve a subject 
and object of perception, its process 
and result. In general psychology ac- 
cent is made on the study of the pro- 
cesses and mechanisms of the arisal of 
sensory images, whereas in social psy- 
chology the study of S.P. started 
with attempts to specify the character- 
istics of the subject and object of per- 
ception, and also of the role of 
-in-controlling the behaviour and ac! 
fa given individual and_ social 
group (see nitive Balance, Theo- 
ries of). Initially (in the 1950s), psy- 
chologists distinguished three classes of 
social objects, viz., another individual, 
group, and social community. The in- 
dividual was regarded as the subject 
of perception. Later publications (in the 
1970s) considered not only the indi- 
vidual, but also the group as the sub- 
jects of perception, Depending on the 
correlation of the subject and object 
of perception, researchers distinguished 
three relatively independent classes of 
S.P. processes, viz., interpersonal per- 
ception (see Perception, Interper- 
sonal), self-perception, and intergroup 


Perception __( Perception, _Inter- 
group). In Soviet social psychology, 


first studies in S.P. were devoted to 
perception and assessment of man by 
man (Alexei Bodalev, 1965). Introduc- 
tion of the principle of activity into 


S.P. studies made it possible to iden- 
tify the social group as the subject of 
activity, and on this ground as the 
subject of perception (Galina Andreye- 
va, 1977). Eight S.P. variants were 
distinguished, viz., perception by group 
members of one another and members 
of another group; perception of one- 
self, one’s own group, and an “out” 
group; perception by a group of its 
own member and a member of an- 
other group; perception by a given 
group of another group (or groups). 
Thus, the “group context” (affiliation to 
one's own or “out” group) was introdu- 
ced into S.P. studies to account for the 
principle of dependency of interperso- 
nal relations on group activities. This 
helped to start examining the spe- 
cifics of perceptual processes during 
joint activities in groups with different 
development levels. These investigations 
concern the forming of norms and 
standards of S.P.; the structural typol- 
ogy of interpersonal and intergroup 
perception; the perception of an indi- 
vidual's status within a group; accuracy 
and adequateness of people's perception 
of one another; the regularities and 
effects of inter-group perception; and 
so on (see Primacy Effect; Novelty 
Effect, and Halo Effect). 


Social Psychology, a branch of psy- 
chology which studies the laws govern- 
ing men's behaviour and activity caused 
by the involvement of individuals in 
social groups, and also the psycho- 
logical characteristics of such groups. 
For a long period, socio-psychological 
views were developed within the frame- 
work of various philosophical doc- 
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trines. Some S.P. elements developed 
in psychology and sociology, and also 
in anthropology, ethnography. crimi- 
nology, and linguistics. Initial attempts 
to create independent socio-psychologi- 
cal concepts, namely, “peoples’ psychol- 
ogy” (Moritz Lazarus, Heymann Stein- 
thal, and Wilhelm Wundt), “mass 
psychology” (Gustave Le Bon), and 
the theory of “social instincts" (Wil- 
liam McDougall), date back to the 
second half of the 19th century. The 
year 1908 is believed to have started 
S.P., for that was the time when the 
term first appeared in the titles of 
different works. After the First World 
War, a number of socio-psycholog- 
ical problems were studied in indus- 
try, army, propaganda, etc. in the 
United States and other capitalist 
countries, At the same time, general 
methodological principles were devel- 
oped for organising S.P. as an experi- 
mental science. Yet, S.P. (primarily in 
the United States), in which laboratory 
experimentation played the leading 
role, put too much accent on the small 
group (see Group, Small), and this led 
to underestimation of the theoretical 
and ideological aspects of S.P., disre- 
gard of real social problems, and loss of 
the “Social context". Works by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin contain basic tenets 
of Marxist S.P. concerning the nature 
of social relations and the correlation 
of individual and social consciousness. 


“The inclusion of these principles in 


actual investigation practice helped 
develop Soviet S.P., and this was large- 
ly due to successes in general psy- 
chology which allowed Soviet S.P. to 
rely on such _ dialectico-materialist 
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Principles as that of unity of conscious- 
ness and activity, etc. Today, we can 
speak of the existence of a system of 
Marxist socio-psychological knowledge. 
AS a science, S.P. involves the follow- 
ing basic areas: principles of human 
communication (1) and_ interaction 
(for instance, the role of communi- 
cation within the system of social and 
interpersonal relations); psychologi- 
cal characteristics of social groups, both 
large (classes and nations) and small 
(for studying such phenomena as cohe- 
sion, leadership, group decision-mak- 
ing, etc.); the psychology of person- 
ality (which, among other things, 
studies social attitudes, socialisation, 
etc.); and practical applications of 
S.P. In Soviet S.P., all these problems 
are examined on the basis of the 
principle of activity (see Activity Ap- 
proach). Socio-psychological phenome- 
na are studied in real social groups 
united by joint activities, provided these 
activities condition the entire system 
of intragroup processes. This makes 
it possible to see each group as a unit 
within a totality of social relations, 
and to reveal the mechanisms of group 
development that transform a diffuse 
group (see Group. Diffuse) into a col- 
lective, $.P. based on such methodo- 
logical principles can fulfil its main 
practical task, i.e. help optimise manage- 
ment of social processes in developed 
socialist society. The need to organise 
a psychological service in the Soviet 
Union, which could help solve applied 
S.P. problems in the economy, educa- 
tion, mass media, sport, everyday and 
family life, is also becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. 


ial Psychotherapy, an anti-humane 
“system of imethods developed in capi- 
falist countries 10 influence social be- 
haviour, S.P._equalises crime, mental 
diseases, and actions "agalitst reaction- 
ary policies of bourgeois govern- 
ments, regarding all these phenomena 
as the result of mental disorders. 11 
views methods of psychotherupy as ade- 
quate ways of correcting all forms of 
deviations, A most striking example 
of S.P. is modification of behaviour 
practiced in the United States and Bri- 
tain. Some American psychiatrists and 
psychologists believe that various 
forms of S.P., ranging from the use 
of psychopharmacological agents (see 
PSE pRarMacOloRN— RypHosTs and 
electric shock to forced confinement 
and brainsurgery, should be compul- 
sory and applied as government author- 
ities see fit so as to ensure consen- 
sus in capitalis 1_society. 


Socialisation, a historically conditioned 
Process and result of assimilation, and 
active reproduction by an individual of 
social experience in uctivity and com- 
munication (1). S. may take place 
both during education, i.e. in purpose- 
ful formation of a given personality, 
and in the context of a spontaneous 
impact of various, sometimes opposite 
factors of social life on a developing 
personality. Education is the determin- 
ing factor in S. In socialist society, 
education and S. are aimed at all-round 
development of an individual. S. im- 
plies multifacious learning by man of 
his social environment and _assimila- 
tion of habits and skills for individ- 


ual and collective work. I also in- 
volves socio-psychological mechanisms 
that serve to bring human culture 
within the reach of an individual. 
Corresponding processes and mechan- 
isms have been studied most exhau- 
stively in developmental and peda- 
gogic psychology. In Western psychol- 
ogy, the problems of S. are chiefly 
studied within the framework of psy- 
choanalysis and interactionism. Psy- 
choanalysts understand S. as the en- 
trance of an individual, who is allegedly 
a priori asocial or anti-social, into a so- 
cial milieu and his adjustment to that 
milieu. Interactionists treat S. as the re- 
sult of interpersonal interaction which 
leads to accord via mutually conform- 
ing behaviour (see Conformity). 
Soviet psychologists characterise S. as 
an increased sphere of activity and 
communication of an individual caused 
by learning and education, and as the 
process of moulding his personality, 
including his self-consciousness and an 
active social stand. Soviet psychology 
assigns a special role in S. to 
development of individual contacts 
with other people and to joint and so- 
cially useful human activities. In the 
course of S., the individual acquires 
not only new experience, but also the 
opportunity (and capability) to become 
a full-fledged personality and to in- 
fluence other people. 


Socialisation, Political, socialisution as 
political development of an individual. 
In Western psychology, the essentially 
common feature of various interpreta- 
tions of S.P. is that they regard an 
individual as a passive object of ideo- 
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logical and political influences aimed 
at moulding individuals who perceive 
the political system of capitalist so- 
ciety in ua docile and uncritical way. 
Soviet psychology regards individual's 
political development as a process of 
active assimilation by him of the ideo- 
logical and political values =nd norms 
of society, and the forming of those 
values and norms into a conscious 
system of socio-political attitudes that 
determine his behaviour and attitude 
towards the existing socio-political 
system. 


Sociogenesis (in psychology), the ori- 
gin and development of higher mental 
functions, personality, and interperson- 
al relations, conditioned by the spe- 
cifics of socialisation in different socio- 
economic formations. The regularities 
of S. are the subject-matter of histori- 
cal psychology which studies the psy- 
chological features of cognition, per- 
ception, personality structure, assimila- 
tion of customs and rites in various 
epochs, etc. S. is also the subject- 
matter of ethnopsychology. S. was 
studied from the idealistic viewpoint 
by Wilhelm Wundt, who analysed the 
psychology of peoples by the method 
of studying the products of man’s think- 
ing embodied in various forms of its 
history. Nor did the study of S. by psy- 
choanalysts (Sigmund Freud, Carl 
Jung, and Erich Fromm) and by the 
school of French sociologists (Emile 
Durkheim, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, and 
others) allow to reveal its real mecha- 
nisms, since they were either des- 
cribed as those inherent in the de- 
velopment of individual mind. or 
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reduced to intellectual communi- 
cation between people. In using a 
different methodology for studying S., 
Marxist-oriented psychology interprets 
it as a process caused by work activ- 
ity within a specific socio-economic 
formation. This made it possible to 
reveal changes that occur in psyche 
during transition from anthropogenesis 
to S. (Boris Porshenev's “palaeopsy- 
chology”); the regularities of S. and 
higher mental functions in their general, 
historical development: and the struc- 
tural specifics of consciousness in var- 
ious socio-economic formations. The 
study of S. is a direct actualisation of 
the principle of historicism in modern 
psychology. 


Sociogram. a special scheme that shows 
the pattern of interpersonal relations 
in a group revealed by special so- 
ciometric techniques (see Sociometry). 
S.’s have several versions. One is a tar- 
get S., which represents several con- 
centric circles (normally equal to three, 
four or maximal number of choices 
made by the group members), inside 
which, in accord with the number of 
obtained choices. the names of the 
group members are joined by arrows 
which indicate the direction and na- 
ture of the choices; this is done with 
the aid of conventional symbols. 
Another variant is a group S., which 
is a relatively arbitrary plane scheme 
showing groups of individuals who had 
mutually chosen each other and the 
associations between those groups. 
The distance between the groups cor- 
responds to the nature of choices 
among their members. The third type 


is an individual S., in which a ran- 
domly or purposefully selected group 
member is depicted in the system of 
all his associations revealed during the 
investigation. 


Sociometry. a trend in social psychol- 
ogy in the United States and West- 
ern Europe. The set of measurement 
procedures developed within the frame- 
work of S. is based on various tech- 
niques for studying social relationships 
within groups. As a theory, S. ap- 
peared in connection with the ideas of 
Jacob Moreno, who claimed that all 
problems of social relations could be 
solved by relocating people so that 
those who take mutual liking would 
be neighbours. Accordingly, he distin- 
guished a macrostructure and micro- 
structure. The former represents dispo- 
sition of people in space in various 
forms of joint activities, and the second 
characterises their emotional and psy- 
chological relationships. Moreno cla- 
imed that the latter are allegedly caused 
by a certain unconscious innate force, 
“tele", which attracts people to each 
other. He thought that to attain “so- 
cial harmony” it would be sufficient 
for people to make these structures 
balanced so they could settle accord- 
ing to their mutual likings. Moreno 
tried to apply his theory to social pro- 
cesses via a utopian “sociometric rev- 
olution”. S. combined in itself the 
features of idealism and mechanicism 
and hence could not be a scien- 
lifically sound foundation for solving 
problems of interpersonal relations, 
let alone develop and perfect social 
relationships. 


Socio-Psychological Competence, an 
individual's ability to etfectively inter- 
act with people surrounding him in a 
system of interpersonal relations. S.- 
P.C. includes the ability to find one’s 
bearings in social situations; to correct- 
ly define the personal features. and emo- 
tional states of other pegple; and to 
select adequate means for treating those 
people and for actualising those means 
in the course of interaction. The abil- 
ity to put himself_in another person's 
place (see Reflexion; Empathy) plays 
a particularly important role. S.-P.C. 
develops while the individual learns 
how to communicate with and parti- 
cipate in other people's joint activi- 
ties. 


Socio-Psychological Training, a branch 
of applied social psychology that rep- 
resents a set of group methods for 
developing skills for self-knowledge, 
communication (1) and interaction 
within a group. The basic means of 
S.-P.T. are group discussions and role 
games in various modifications and 
combinations (see T-Group; Psychothe- 
rapy, Group). S.-P.T. is applied to 
form and improve general communica- 
tive training of an individual (e.g. 
for persons experiencing trouble due to 
communicative barriers) and to devel- 
op specific communicative skills in 
people whose professions involve nu- 
merous contacts with other people 
(e.g. managers, teachers, medical per- 
sonnel, sport coaches, etc.). West 
European and US psychologists exag- 
gerate the role of S.-P.T., which they 
allege to be the basic way of indi- 
vidual perfection for radically changing 
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society and a panacea for solving all 
social problems (see Humanistic Psy- 
chology). In the West, S.-P.T. is ge- 
nerally aimed exclusively at develop- 
ing the individual, at realising his 
strictly personal needs, at forming 
intimate relationships with other people, 
irrespective of the activity that actual- 
ly links them. The problem of foster- 
ing communication and_ interaction 
skills within a group can only be truly 
solved by analysing meaningful joint 
activities, rather than “free” communi- 
cation outside those activities. In this 
connection, group work therapy, and 
the forms of group labour education 
which were theoretically substantiated 
by Anton Makarenko, Vassili Sukhom- 
linsky and other Soviet educators, are 
more promising than T-groups. To 
develop personality harmoniously, an 
individual must take active part in the 
activities of a collective. In developed 
socialist society, $.-P.T. is used 
among other psychological methods de- 
signed to improve man's individual 
properties in communication and col- 
lective activity. 


Solution (in psychology), the forming 
of mental operations that reduce the 
initial uncertainty of problem situa- 
tion. Solving is usually divided into 
stages of search, decision and reali- 
sation. The specification of S. would 
depend on the level of research (sys- 
temic, functional, personal, or voca- 
tional), field of research (cognitive, 
creative. operational, managerial), and 
the psychological mechanisms of S. 
(volitional, intellectual, emotional, pro- 
babilistic, etc.). In literature on engi- 
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neering psychology, the notion S. is 
sometimes identified with decision- 
making. Important tasks of psychology 
are discovery, quantitative assessment, 
analysis and = optimisation of the 
psychological factors of problem solv- 
img so as to enhance the efficiency 
and quality of production. 


Somnambulism, a form of complex 
outwardly purposeful, but unconscious 
behaviour in transition from sleep to 
hypnotic-like state (see Hypnosis). 
sy commonly used synonym, lunacy, 
originates from prescientific ideas 
about the effect of the Moon on 
man during slcep. As a rule, S. epi- 
sodes yar! 1-15 hours after the 
subject had dozed off in “slow” sleep. 
In S. the subject gets out of bed 
and performs several stereotype and 
coordinated movements with his eyes 
open. His actions may be of anti- 
sovial nature. During S., the pupils 
are narrowed and gaze fixed, and the 
clectroencephalogram records a quiet- 
\y awakened state (alpha rhythm), 
which, however, is not suppressed by 
external trriuants and persists when the 
eyes are open, This distinguishes this 
condition from the usual relaxed 
awakened state. There is no sponta- 
neous transivon fram §. to wakeful- 
nexs: the S$ epssode usually ends with 
a Fetum to normal physiological 
steep, On waking up in the morning, 
the subject does not remember what 
happened to him at night. 


Sout, a convept whose capression histo- 
Neally altered views of mans Psyche; 


in religion, idealistic philosophy and 
psychology S. is a non-material entity 
that is independent of the body. The 
appearance of the concept “S.” 
be traced to animistic ideas of pi 
tive man who provided a primitive- 
materialistic interpretation of sleep, 
fainting. death, etc. Dreams were re- 
garded as impressions of S. departing 
from the body during sleep and exist- 
ing independently. The concept "S." 
was further developed within the con- 
text of the history of psychology 
and was expressed in the dispute be- 
tween idealistic and materialistic theo- 
ries of psyche. In Antiqu it, was 
already known that the brain was the 
S. organ (Alcmacon), while S. itself 
was believed to be a type of one of 
the elements: fire (Heraclitus, Democri- 
tus). the air (Anaximenus), or a com- 
bination of the four clements (Empe- 
docles). Aristotle was the first to pro- 
pose that S. was “form” of the 
living body and dusting ed three 
types of S.; nutritive (vegetative) S.. 
sensory (animal) S., and rational 
(specifically human) S. In the Middle 
Ages this theory was transformed into 
an idealistic theory (Thomas of Aqui- 
no). In modern times Descartes iden- 
tihed S. with consciousn as_ the 
subject's reflection. Ini emipirical psycho- 
Togy the voncept of S. was replaced 
by the concept of emotional pheno- 
mena. In philosophical and psycho- 
logical literature the term “‘S." is used 
extremedy rarely, as a synonym for 
“psyche”. In everyday usage the term 
“S." usually corresponds to the notions 
“psyche”, “inner world", “emotional 
experience”, “Consciousness” : 


Space Psychology, a branch of psycho- 
logy that investigates the psycholog)- 
cal aspects of the work of cosmonauts, 
the dependence of these aspects on 
a number of specific factors (weight- 
lessness, hypodynamia, relative sen- 
sory deprivation, and others), as well 
as the ways and means of the purpose- 
ful organisation of the cosmonauts’ 
psychological activity during pre- 
paration for and in the course of space- 
flights. S.P. is the extension of that 
branch of aviation psychology, which, 
owing to the extreme conditions of the 
cosmonauts’ activity and complexity of 
tasks fulfilled by them, has addition- 
ally assimilated many other branches 
of psychological science: engineering, 
medical, sacial, and pedagogic ps: 
chology. At the present time the basic 
areas of S.P. have been formed, which 
it is expedient to examine in connec- 
tion with the stages of preparation 
for and realisation of spaceflights. The 
Preparatory stage comprises a num- 
ber of problems associated with the 
psychological selection of cosmonauts, 
taking into consideration their indivi- 
dual characteristics during the period 
of professional training, and the psy- 
chological aspects of acquiring special 
operational skills and psychological 
Preparation for action of spaceflight 
factors, as well as for the special con- 
ditions of functioning. Long-duration 
orbital Nights require the drawing up 
of a system of psychological service 
for a cosmonaut's routine activity. 
This includes the psychological sub- 
stantiation ot rational schedule of work 
and rest at dillerent flight stages, syste- 
matic control and forecasting of the 
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crew's psychic states. An important 
measure during the flight is psycho- 
logical support, including the timely 
correction of patterns of activity, 
as well as diverse influences aimed at 
regulating the functional state of crew 
members. In the post-flight’ period 
issues of the psychological service em- 
brace a host of problems linked with 
the cosmonauts’ readaptation to earth 
conditions and the elaboration of meth- 
ods of facilitating this process. With 
the development of S.P.. engineering 
S.P. becomes a very broad area. 
ensuring the stages of planning, design 
and construction of manned spaceships 
corresponding to human specifics and 
characteristics, i.e, 10 people who will 
be living and working in and operat- 
ing these spaceships. An additional 
problem of engineering S.P. is the 
development of special training equip- 
ment and simulators which would 
model most closely the field conditions 
and factors of spaceflights. 


Special Psychology, a branch of psy- 
chology that studies individuals cha- 
racterised by deviation from normal 
mental development owing to innate or 
acquired defects in the forming and 
functioning of the nervous system, e.g. 
the psychology of the blind (yphla- 
psychology), deaf (surdopsychology), 
mentally retarded (oligephrenops 
logy); and the psychology of children 
with temporary retardation of mental 
development. speech defects, and so on, 
Like special pedagogy (typhlopeda- 
gogy. surdopedagogy. oligophrenope- 
dagogy, etc.), S.P. is part of an integral 
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scientific discipline called defectology, 
which studies the developmental speci- 
fics of children with physical and men- 
tal defects, and also the regularities 
inherent in their education and train- 
ing. In the USSR, developed in 
connection with the activities of Lev 
Vygotsky, Tatyana Viassova, Yuri Ku- 
lagin, Vladimir Lubovsky, Alexander 
Meshcheryakov, and Ivan Sokolyan- 
sky, An initial defect, e.g. deafness, 
was found to cause secondary changes 
in mental development, and changes 
in the individual's world outlook, sys- 
tem of relationships with other people, 
thinking. perception, and so on. Data 
obtained by S.P. underlie the elabora- 
tion of education and training pro- 
grammes for persons with anomalous 
mental development, and also the provi- 
sion of vocational guidance and 
selection. 


Specialisation of Conditioned Reflex, 
8 process wherein initial generalisation 
and subsequent repetition of a con- 
ditioned reaction causes the latter to 
become contingent’ with a strictly 
specific signal and to actualise only in 
the required form. The neurophysio- 
logical mechanism of S. of C.R. is in 
localisation of activity in the brain 
structures that secure the given reac- 
tion (see Conditioned Reflex). 


Specific Energies Doctrine, the idea that 
the quality of a sensation depends 
on which sense organ is stimulated. 
The same external factor acting on 
different sense organs would cause 
different sensations, For instance, when 


applied to the eye, electric shock would 
cause a visual sensation, when applied 
to the car, an acoustic sensation, and 
so on. At the same time, a sensation 
characteristic of a given organ may be 
caused by many diferent effects. For 
example, a visual sensation would 
arise when the eye is stimulated with 
light, mechanical shock, or electric 
current. Johannes Milller, a German 
Physiologist, interpreted these pheno- 
mena as law-governed. However, from 
correctly noted facts, he inferred ag- 
nostically that sensations allegedly do 
not provide us with correct ideas about 
the environment. In reality, adequacy 
of sensation to actual stimulation is 
ensured because the sense organs are 
formed so as to admit only specific 
types of external signals to definite 
nerve endings, 


Speech, a language-mediated form of 
human communication (1) which de- 
veloped in the course of human activ- 
ity involving material transformation 
of the surrounding world. S. includes 
generation and perception of messages 
with the purpose of communication 
or (in specific cases) control and re- 
gulation of one's own activity (see 
Speech, Inner; Speech, Egocentric). 
Psychology is chiefly concerned with 
the place of S. within the system of 
human higher mental functions, the 
correlation of S. with thinking, con- 
sciousness, memory, emotions, etc. 
The specifics of S. which reflect the 
Structure of personality and activily 
are particularly important. Most Soviet 
Psychologists regard S. as vocal activ- 
ity which exists either in the form 
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of an integral act Gif the activity in 
question is specifically motivated and 
not actualised by other forms of activ- 
ity), or in the form of vocal acts in- 
volved in activity other thun speech. 
The structure of any vocal activity 
or vocal act basically coincides with 
that of any action, ie. involves the 
phases of orientation, planning (in the 
form of “inner programming"), actua- 
lisation, and control. S. may be active, 
constructed anew, and reactive, i.e. re- 
presenting a concatenation of dynamic 
speech patterns, In spontaneous oral 
S. (see Speech, Oral), conscious choice 
and assessment of the lingual means 
used in are reduced toa minimum, 
whereas in written (see Speech, 
Written) and in rehearsed oral S. 
they play a significant part. Various 
forms of S. are constructed by spe- 
cihe regularities. For example, oral S. 
permits significant deviation from the 
grammar of a given language; again, 
logical and, moreover, artistic speech 
is a special item in itself. S. is studied 
not only by the psychology of S., but 
also by psycholinguistics, the physio- 
logy of S., linguistics, semiotics, and 
other branches of knowledge. 


Speech, Dactylologic, reproduction of 
words by dactyl letters, ie. by con- 
figurations of finger and their move- 
ments. S., D. is used in Soviet peda- 
gogy as an aid for teaching verbal 
speech to the deaf, and also in perso- 
nal communication (1) among the 
deaf, and between people with normal 
hearing and the deaf. 


Speech, Egocentric, speech addressed 


to oneself, one that controls child 
practical activity, As the Soviet psy- 
chologist Lev Vygotsky showed in his 
polemic with the Swiss psychologist 
Jean Piaget (who later agreed), E. 
originates from external (communica- 
tive) speech, and is the product of 
its partial interiorisution, Thus, S.,E. 
is a kind of transitional stage from 
external to inner speech (see Speech, 
Inner). The notion S.,E. is also used 
in pathopsychology when describing 
various syndromes, 


Speech, Gesture. a way of personal 
communication (1) among the deaf by 
means of a system of gestures cha- 
racterised by peculiar lexical and gram- 
matical regularities, ruled by pro- 
nouncedly specific gestures, the basic 
semantic units of §.G., and also by 
the functional role of gestures (their 
use in informal communication). For- 
mal communication (at meetings, in 
interpreting lectures, etc.) involves 
modelling S.,G., in which gestures are 
consistently used to reproduce words. 
Modelling S..G. uses elements of dacty- 
lologic speech (see Speech, Dactylo- 
logic) to designate endings, suffixes, 
etc. S.G. is also used as an aid (in 
addition to verbal speech) in teaching 
and educating children with defective 
hearing. 


Speech, Inner, various types of the use 
of language (linguistic meanings, to 
be more precise) outside the process 
of actual communication (2). Psycho- 
lenses distinguish three basic types of 

(a) inner articulation, or 
aoe on to oneself", which retains the 
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structure of external speech but is 
devoid of phonation, rticulation of 
sounds, and typical of solving mental 
problems in difficult situations; (b) 
S..1. proper, when it is a means of 
thinking; 1 makes use of specific 
units (a code of images and schemes, 
an object code, object meanings) and 
has a specific structure, distinct from 
that of external speech: (c) inner 
programming, i.e. the act of forming 
and securing in specific units a project 
(type, programme) of speech utter- 
ance, a whole text, and its contextual 
party (A. N. Sokolov, N.I. Zhinkin, 
and others), In ontogene: eal. 
forms in the process of interiorisation 
of external speech. 


Speech, Oral. verbal communication 
(1) snvalving linguistic means per- 
ceived by hearing. S..O. is characterised 
by the fact that the individual com- 
ponents of a given oral communica- 
tion are produced and perceived suc- 
cessively. S..0. production comprises 
elements of orienting, simultaneous 
planning (programming), lingual ac- 
tualisalion and control; in’ this case, 
Planning is performed along two pa- 
rallel lines and concerns the contextual 
and motor-articulatory aspects of S.,0, 


Speech, Written, verbal communica- 
fron (VY by means of written texts, 
which may either be delayed (like 
a letter, for instance) or direct (ike 
in exchange of notes at a meeting). 
S..W. ts distinguished from oral speech 
(sce Speech, Oral) not only in that it 
uses graphic symbols, but also with 
regard to grammar (chiefly syntacti- 


cally) and style, as seen in the syntac- 
tical structures and specific functional 
styles ical of SW. The latter is 
characterised by highly complex compo- 
sition and structure, which require spe- 
cial training: hence the specific task 
of teaching S..W. at school, Inasmuch 
as S..W. may be percieved cither at 
once, or in big pieces, its perception 
largely differs from that of oral speech. 


Methods (in psychology), 
certain methods of applied mathemati- 
cal statistics used in psychology chiefly 
fo process experimental results. S.M. 
are mainly designed to render the infer- 
ences of psychological studies even 
more authentic by using probability 
logic and probability models. The histo- 
ry of statistics in psychology shows 
many examples of positive mutual in- 
fluences. For instance, the idea of 
regression and correlation analysis, so 
important for contemporary science, 
resulted from Francis Galton's attempts 
i ities whereby 


intellectual abilities, several versions of 
factor analysis were developed. A num- 
ber of statistical methods were worked 
out to check the quality of psycholog- 
ical tests and to be used in vocational 
selection (see Psychological Selection). 
The following trends are now apparent 
in the use of S.M. in psychology: (1) 
descriptive statistics involving data 
grouping, tabulation, graphical presen- 
tation and quant description: 
(2) theory of statisti ference, used 
in psychologi studies ta forecast 
sampling results; and (3) theory of 
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experiment planning, which serves to 
reveal and check cau relationships 
between variables. 


Status (in social psychology), the 
subject’s position in a system of in- 
terpersonal relations that determines 
his rights, duties, and privileges. In dif- 
ferent groups, the same individual may 
have a different S. The substantial 
discrepancies in the S's, which the indi- 
vidual acquires in groups with different 
levels of group development, content of 
activity and communication (1), often 
cause frustrations, conflicts, etc. S. is 
experimentally revealed by referento- 
metry (see Referentometric Method). 
Prestige and authority, both specific 
measures of the individual's personal 
services recognised by society, are 
important characteristics of S. 


Stepwise Forming of Mental Actions, 
Concept of, a theory of complex multi- 
form changes caused by the forming 
of new actions, images and concepts 
in man. It was advanced by Soviet 
psychologist Pyotr Galperin. The con- 
cept includes six steps. The first in- 
volves the forming of a motivational 
(see Motivation) basis of action (when 
the subject develops an atitude towards 
the gealy and favks of the impend- 
ing action, and towards the subject- 
matter to be learned). The second 
step involves the making by an indi- 
vidual of a scheme of the orien- 
tating foundation of an action (by 
distinguishing systems of reference 
points and indicators that’ must be 
taken into consideration in performing 
the action). As the action is mastered, 


the scheme would be continually vert- 
fied and specified. The third step in- 
volves the forming of an action in mate- 
rial (materialised) form, when the 
subject performs the required actions 
relying on outwardly imagined action 
patterns specifically on the scheme of 
the orienting foundation of an action. 
The fourth step involves “loud social- 
ised speech", when repeated reinforce- 
ment of some action by continuously 
correct solutions of diverse problems 
makes unnecessary to use the orient- 
ing scheme: its content is reflected in 
speech which is the support of the 
developing action. The fifth step (the 
forming of an action in “soliloguy") 
involves gradual disappearance of the 
outward, sonic aspect of speech. At 
the final, sixth step, the speech pro- 
cess “leaves” consciousness where only 
the final result remains, viz., the objec- 
tive content of a given action (see /n- 
teriorisation). At each step, the action 
is performed first in a developed form 
to subsequently become gradually re- 
duced or compressed. Empirical form- 
ing of a new action (or concept) may 
take place with omission of some of 
the above-mentioned stages. However, 
only thorough knowledge of the S.F. 
of M.A. system would make it pos- 
sible to decode the mechanisms of 
each specific case and explain the con- 
crete dynamics of action formation. 
Galperin termed special organisation of 
S.F. of M.A., for obtaining an ac- 
lion with definite preset indices of gene- 
ralisation, reason, conscience, criticali- 
ly, etc, as planned stepwise forming of 
mental actions. In this case, stepwise 
changes would be planned and rigidly 
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controlled by the experimenter. This 
would make it possible to establish dis- 
tinct correlations between experimental 
training effects, the content of human 
activity for mastering a new action, 
and characteristics of the obtained 
effect. Planned stepwise forming of 
mental actions would, in this case, be- 
come a method of psychological in- 
vestigation, a variety of the experi- 
mental-genetic method (see Methods of 
Psychogenetics). Practical application 
of S.F. of M.A. C. in general and 
special training is designed 10 enhance 
the quality of the forming actions 
and concepts in trainees while reducing 
their training time. 


Stereotype, Social, a simplified. schem- 
atised, and often distorted represen- 
tation, characteristic of commonplace 
consciousness, of some social object 
(a group or person belonging to the 
given social unit, etc.). S..S. secures 
certain, sometimes unimportant but re- 
latively stable features of a given so- 
cial object (see Stereotyping). The 
term S.S. was introduced by Walter 
Lippmann. It differs from other forms 
of knowledge in that the information 
upon which it is based correlates not 
with a corresponding object, but with 
other pieces of knowledge, which 
may prove false. The existence and 
spread of S.S. are promoted by cer- 
tain events in interpersonal communi- 
cation and social perception, such as 
social attitudes, the halo effect, the 
iney effect and the novelty effect. 

S..S. formation is a common bourgeois 
Propaganda technique for manipulating 
Mass consciousness, justifying race 


discrimination, etc. (see Psychology of 
Propaganda). 


Stereotypes of Perception, see Ste- 
reotype, Social. 


Stereotyping, the perception, classifica- 
tion and assessment of social objects 
(events) on the basis of specific no- 
tions (see Stereotype, Social). S. is 
a major characteristic of intergroup 
and interpersonal perception and re- 
fiects the schematised nature and effec- 
tive tinge generally inherent in those 
forms of social perception (see Percep- 
tion, Social). From the psychological 
viewpoint, S. is the attribution of simi- 
lar characteristics to all members of 
a given social group or community 
without sufficient awareness of their 
possible distinctions. Basing on elemen- 
lary general psychological mechanisms, 
associated with data processing, S. boils 
down to a complex socio-psychological 
phenomenon which performs several 
functions, the most important of which 
are maintenance of individual and 
group identification, justification of pos- 
sible negative attitudes towards other 
groups, and so on. 


Stevens’ Law, a formula established 
by the US scientist Stanley Stevens 
and linking intensity of sensation to 
a specific degree of the physical inten- 
sity of the irritant. Psychophysiological 
evidence is used to substantiate S.L. 
As a rule, however, the results of 
psychophysical measurements show 
highly strong individual variability, 
which makes it difficult to unambi- 
guously prove the advantage of the 
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S:L.-revealed power dependence upon 
Fechner'’s Law (see Weber-Fechner 


Law). 
Stimulus, an influence that causes 
changes in the individual’s mental 


states (in the form of reactions), In 
physiology and psychophysiology, the 
term "S." is identical to irritation. 
In behaviourism, the relations between 
S. and reaction were understood me- 
chanistically: S. included chiefly en- 
vironmental changes (external effects). 
and reactions—the organism's loco- 
motor reactions. In reality, S. in psy- 
chology is inducement, whose effect 
is conditioned by man’s psyche. views, 
sentiments, moods, interests, aspira- 
tions, etc. S. is not identical to mo- 
tive, albeit in some cases it may turn 
into a motive. 


Strength of Nervous System, a prop- 
erty of the nervous system that per- 
tains to the work capacity of brain 
cortex cells, i.e. their ability to endure, 
without being inhibited (see Inhibi- 
tion) either very intense or protracted 
(though not intense) excitation. S. of 
N.S. was identified and studied in Ivan 
Pavlov's laboratories, where it served 
as a basic parameter for classifying 
types of higher nervous activity. Ac- 
cording to Boris Teplov and Vladimir 
Nebylitsyn, S. of N.S. is also character- 
ised by sensibility of analysers: a weak- 
er nervous system is also more sen- 
sitive, ie. capable of responding to sti- 
muli of lower intensity than a strong 
nervous system. The advantage of a 
weak nervous system is precisely in 
this. This approach is valuable because 


it excludes the previously existing esti- 
mative attitude towards the properties 
of the nervous system, whereby one 
pole was ascribed positive characte- 
ristics, and the other negative ones. 
Thus, each pole is recognised to have 
both positive and negative (from the 
biological viewpoint) aspects. 


Stress, a term used to designate a wide 
range of man's states arising in res- 
ponse to various extreme effects (stress 
factors). The notion ‘S.’ originated in 
physiology to designate non-specific 
body responses (“general adaptation 
syndrome”) to any unfavourable effect 
(Hans Selye). Later, the concept of 
S._was_used to describe individual 
“states in extreme conditions at the phy- 
siological, psychological and beha- 
vioural levels. Depending on the stress 
factor and the nature of its effect, var- 
ious types of S. are commonly classified 
as physiological and psychological S's. 
The latter are subdivided into informa- 
tional and emotional S's. Informational 
S. occurs in situations involving in- 
formational overloads, when a person 
fails to cope with the problem, or 
is slow in making correct decisions 
when his responsibility for the results 
is high. Emotional S. appears in situa- 
tions involving threat, danger, offence, 
etc. In this case, various forms of emo- 
tional S. (impulsive, inhibitory. gene- 
ralised) lead to changes in mental pro- 
cesses, emotional shifts, transformed 
motivational structure of activity, and 
impaired motor and verbal behaviour. 
S. may have both positive and negative 
(distress) impacts on activity, up to its 
total disorganisation. Hence, optimisa- 
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regarded as the psychic bedrock under-_ 
lying all’ ‘psychoological processes); 
interpretation of man's mental S's as 
socially conditioned; recognition of 
the presence of numerous levels of 
psychic S's bound by hierarchic con- 
nections. Transition from a deep- 
seated to a higher S. is characterised 
by transformations of S's. Deep- 
seated S's. may remain buried in 
consciousness. 


Style of Leadership (Style of Manage- 
ment), a system of ways typically 
used by a leader (manager) to in- 
fluence his subordinates. Kurt) Lewin 
distinguished three S's of L.: autho- 
i Guvolving rigid methods of 
administration, suppression of all ini- 
tiative and ban on discussion of future 
decisions, ete.); democratic (collegial- 
ity, encouragement of initiative, etc.): 
and anarchic (refusal to administer, 
self-withdrawal from leadership; etc.) 
Their descriptive versions may be: 
directive, collegial, liberal, etc. Soviet 
social psychology has shown that S. 
of L. is the requisite and conse- 
quence of the level of group de- 
velopment. lt also depends on the joint 
activities underlying interpersonal re- 
lations in a group. Typical of groups 
with a high level of development is 
a collectivist S. of L. (management), 
assuming the leader's responsibility 
before the collective and the latter's 
conscious subordination to him, full 
power and independence of the 
work collective, adequate | res- 
Ponsibility, and the combination of 
maximum centralisation and = maxi- 
mum democratism. Corporations prac- 
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tice authoritarian S. of L., viz. bu- 


reaucratic centralism inherent, for 
instance. in capitalist society,  es- 
pecially under fascist and  semi- 


fascist dictatorships, and characterised 
by maximum centralisation and mini- 
mum democratism. Anarchic S. of L. 
is also possible in social ussociations 
(see also Leadership), when the social 
value of factors conditioning the re- 
lations among group members is low. 


Subconsciousness, see The Uncon- 


scious. 


Subject, an individual or group as a 
source of knowledge and transfor- 
mation of reality: an agent of active- 
ness (see Activity). All idealist pl 
losophies see the source of S.'s 
activity in the S. himself. However, 
dialectical materialism, the philosophi- 
cal foundation of. scientific psycho- 
logy. regards S. as a product of 
historical development, and links his 
activity with the specifics of man's 
activity designed to transform the ma- 
terial world. Real, practical changes 
in the object during that activity are, 
in fact, the criterion of the adequa- 
cy, correspondence of reality to the 
images arising in S., which allow him 
to regulate his own activity. 


Subjective Semantic Space, a model 
of the categorial (see Categorisation) 
structure of individual consciousness, 
on the basis of which objects, con- 
cepts, etc. are classified by analysing 
their meanings. By arranging certain 
meanings in the semantic space, one 
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can analyse them to determine their 
similarity or distinction. Mathemati- 
cally, S.S.S. is expressed by coordinate 
axes and points, and by measuring 
the distance between them. The 
construction of S.S.S. as an investi- 
gation method and a model of cate- 
gorial structures has come to be 
widely used in the psychology of me- 
mory (semantic models of long-term 
memory), the psychology of thinking, 
and the theory of decision-making. 
This method is also used in the 
psychology of differential distinctions, 
and in examining the cognitive aspects 
of consciousness and individual self- 
awareness, 


Sublimation (in Sigmund Freud's 
psychoanalysis), a mechanism of psy- 
chological defence (see Defence, Psy- 
chological) that alleviates tension in 
conflicts by transforming instinctive 
forms of psyche into those more 
acceptable to the individual and society. 
According to Freud, a particular in- 
stance of S. is the shift of libido to 
creative activity, S. may also be 
achieved by jokes, show of wit, and 
other actions that instantly cause dis- 
charge of tension in forms approved 
by society. These ideas about S. reflect 
a biological interpretation of psyche. 
generally inherent in Freudianism. 
Beyond its psychoanalytical —inter- 
pretation, the term “is used to 
designate a shift of individual activity 
to a higher level. 


Subsensory Perception, a form of 
direct’ mental reflection of reality 


caused by irritants whose impact on 
individual activity the subject cannot 
explain to himself; a manifestation of 
the unconscious, Wn determining sen- 


sation thresholds, physiologists and 
psychologists (Ivan Sechenov and 
Gustav Fechner) discovered facts 


showing that behaviour is influenced 
by unrealised stimuli; contemporary 
psychology has suggested the notions 
“pre-atiention” (Ulric Neisser) and 
“subsensory area” (Grigori Gershuni) 
be used to designate those facts. 
Being associated with data processing 
beyond volitionally controlled activ- 
ity, pre-attention processes ensure an 
adaptive reaction to certain, still ob- 
scure, situational changes. The zone of 
irritants (inaudible sounds, invisible 
light signals, etc.) that cause involun- 
tary, objectively recorded reaction, 
and can be realised when they are 
turned into signals, was called the 
subsensory area. The study of pre- 
attention processes and subsensory 
irritants makes it possible to reveal 


reserve potentials in human sense 
organs. 
Suggestion, a process in which a 


person's mental sphere is influenced, 
owing to declined consciousness and 
criticality in perceiving and actualis- 
“Ing-the Suggested material, and to the 
absence of a purposeful active com- 
prehension of that material, developed 
logical analysis, and of proper assess- 
ment of the material as related 10 
the past experience and the present 
state of the subject (Konstantin 
Platonov, Vladimir Myasishchev et 
al.). Subsequently, the content of the 


consciousness received through = S. 
would be of obsessive nature; the 
subject will comprehend and correct 
it with difficulty, since it represents 
a totality of “suggested attitudes” 
(Dmitri Uznadze). S. is a component 
of normal human communication 
(1), but may also be a_ specially 
organised type of communication (2) 
that implies uncritical perception of the 
suggested information and is counter 
to the subject's beliefs (Boris Parygin, 
Yuri Sherkovin), S. is realised in 
the form of heterosuggestion (out- 
side action) and self-suggestion. The 
object of heterosuggestion may be both 
an individual person or a group, 
social stratum, etc. (the phenomenon 
of mass S): the source of suggestion 
(“suggestor") may be an individual, 
a group, or the mass media. Group 
S. is a factor inducing conformity. 
Self-suggestion means that the sug- 
gestor and the suggerend are com- 
bined in one person. S. is achieved 
verbally (by words or intonation) 
and non-verbally (mimicry, gestures, 
other person's actions, or the envi- 
ronment). As for implementation tech- 
niques, S. is classified into direct (im- 
Perative) and indirect forms, and also 
into intentional and unintentional 
forms. Direct intentional S. consists 
in the suggestor’s using special “verbal 
formulae”, which are introduced into 
the suggerend’s mental sphere to be- 
come active elements of his con- 
sciousness and behaviour. The content 
of indirect S. is included in_ the 
transmitted information in a concealed 
form and characterised by uncons- 
cious, unnoticeable, and involuntary 
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assimilation. Indirect S. may be both 
intentional and unintentional. By the 
criterion of the suggerend’s state. 
the following types of S. are distin- 
guished. S. in a wakeful state (see 
Wakefulness), S. in hypnosis, S. in 
natural sleep, and post-hypnotic S. The 
degree of effective S. would depend 
on (1) the suggestor’s qualities (his 
social status, charm, and_ volitional, 
intellectual” superiority and greater 
strength of character); (2) the sug- 
gerend’s traits (degree of suggestihi- 


lity); (3) relations between them 
(trust, authority, dependence): (4) 
the manner in which S. is made 


(level of reasoning, way of combin- 
ing logical and emotional components. 
reinforcement, and other effects). The 
impact of certain mass communication 
media, advertisements, vogue, customs, 
and faith in something is partially 
based on S.S. is widely used in medi- 
cine to correct the patient's psycholog- 
ical and somatic state (psycho- 
therapy). In pedagogy attempts are 
being made to use S. in the course 
of teaching (so-called suggestopedia) 
(G. Lozanov). In experimental psy- 
chology, S. is sometimes used as 
a technique for directly changing the 
individual's emotional state, mofiva- 
tion, and attitudes. 


The Superconscious, a level of indi- 
vidual mental activity in solving 
creative fasks, uncontrollable by indi- 
vidual conscious volition, An idea 
about the specifics of this level was 
advanced by Konstantin Stanislavsky, 
Soviet theatrical theoretician and 
pedagogue, who designated it by the 
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term “superconscience™, implying the 
highest stage of the creative process 
as distinguished from both its con- 
scious (see Conscience) and uncon- 
scious components. Subsequently, Pavel 
Simonov interpreted superconscience 
as the creative intuition mechanism 
responsible fora recombination of 
former impressions whose correspon- 
dence with reality has been re-estab- 
lished. With regard to processes of 
individual scientific creative activity, 
the S. is represented in their regula- 
tion of the categorial apparatus of cog- 
nition, not realised by the scientist 
himself. who is engrossed in the 
subject of research, but whose structure 
and developmental requirements are 
reflected in his hypotheses and indi- 
vidual decisions (Mikhail Yaroshev- 
sky). Hence. to “decode” the S., a 
categorial analysis is needed. The no- 
tion of the S. allows to delineate 
two forms of unawared mental activ- 
ity. one depending on the information 
already imprinted in the brain (deter- 
mination by the past), ie. the uncons- 
cious, and the other aimed at creat- 
ing what had never occurred in indi- 
vidual and collective experience (deter- 
mination by the required future), the 
S. This creation would occur in the 
Process of the person's interaction 
with the world of cultural values, 
which the person not only assimilates, 
but also creates to reflect the mature 
trends of that world's objective 
development. This interaction results in 
artistic images, scientific discoveries, 
and other creative products, in which, 
in addition to what comes out in the 
mind of the individual subject who 


had engendered them, there is also the 
objectively significant content imprinted 
in the mind owing to the work of 
thought at the level of the S., not 
represented in the individual's reflexion 
(i.e, not realised by him). 


Superego, see Freudianism. 


Supervalent Ideas, concepts, ideas or 
conclusions engendered in man's con- 
sciousness by actual situations and 
acquiring extraordinary (even pathol- 
ogical) significance for him, Unlike 
raving, which is incorrect and inade- 
quate judgement of reality, S.I's have 
certain (though more frequently insig- 
nificant) real ground. Yet, as in case 
with raving, a person with S.I's can- 
not be dissuaded, for he lacks critical 
de_towards those ideas. Running 
indisputable evidence that deflate 
his S.I's, the individual uses un- 
conscious defence mechanisms (see 
Defence, Psychological) without re- 
vealing S.I’s in his behaviour. However, 
in a situation that reinforces S.I's, 
the latter arise with renewed intensity 
especially if the individual is straight- 
forward, overconfident, and authori- 
tarian, S.I's are also seen in the 
bahaviour of epileptoid and organic 
psychopaths and in persons with 
organic brain lesions, epilepsy, and 
certain forms of schizophrenia. 


Surdopsychology, a branch of special 
psychology that examines the mental 
development of the deaf and people 
hard of hearing and the possibility 
to correct audition by training and 
education. S. studies ways for prevent- 
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ing mutism in people with hearing 
defects that exclude normal oral com- 
munication (1); reveals their cogni- 
live specifics; clarifies the compensa- 
tory possibilities of visual perception, 
vibrational sensations, etc. in case of 
impaired acoustic perception: and ex- 
amines the specific features of thinking, 
memory and other mental processes 
that form when acoustic sensations 
are either absent or underdeveloped. 
In organising the education of children 
who are either deaf or hard of hear- 
ing, and also their vocational training 
and specialised employment, one must 
essentially account for available sur- 
dopsychological evidence. 


Survey, a method of socio-psychologi- 
cal research through questionnaires. In 
social sciences (demography, sociology, 
psychology). S's are conducted for 
the purpose of establishing biographic 
data, opinions, value orientations, 
social attitudes, and personality char- 
acteristics of respondents. Depending 
on the character of required informa- 
tion and methods of obtaining it, va- 
rious types of surveys are employed: 
overall (census), random (encompas- 
sing a certain age group, work col- 
lective, etc.); verbal (interview) and 
written (questionnaire); individual and 
group; personal or mediated (by phone, 
or by post). To conduct a survey of 
any type, two problems require prior 
solution: (1) volume and degree of 
sample homogeneity, for the survey 
loses either its relevance if confined 
to a narrow circle of persons, or re- 
liability (see Reliability of a Test), 
if the subjects constituting the sample 


are widely heterogeneous as to the 
parameters under study; (2) represen- 
tativeness of the selection, i.e. possi- 
bility of extrapolating the conclusions 
obtained in the study of the sample 
to the entire group. 


Symbol, an image representing other 
(generally highly multiform) images, 
meanings, and relationships. S. is relat- 
ed to the notion of sign; however, the 
two should be distinguished. For the 
sign (particularly in formal logical 
systems), polyvalence is a negative 
characteristic since the more univalent 
a sign, the more constructive its use. 
Conversely, the more polyvalent a S., 
the richer its content. S. is a major 
category in the arts, philosophy, and 
psychology. in general psychology. the 
category of S. was developed in detail 
in psychounalysis and interactionism. 
Traditional psychoanalysis interprets 
S's as_ unconscious images, mainly 
sexual in origin, which condition the 
structure and functioning of human 
mental processes. Psychoanalysts sug- 
gested an interpretation of several 
S's (fire, flight, elevation, etc.) observed 
in dreams. Later, psychoanalysis 
shifted its attention to ‘analysing and 
interpreting S's of social and historical 
origin. For instance, the depth psy- 
chology of Carl Yung distinguished 
the “collective unconscigus” (reflec- 
tion of the experience of past genera- 
tions) as being embodied in arche- 
lypes—universal human __ prehistoric 
images. Archetypes are inaccessible to 
direct observation; they are revealed 
only indirectly, via their projection 
onto outside objects, which manifests 
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itself in symbolics common to al! man- 
kind, viz. myths, religious _ beliefs, 
dreams, and works of art. Psycho- 
analysts proposed an interpretation of 
a number of S's that embody arche- 
types (Mother Earth, hero, wise old 
man, and so on). Ethnopsychologists, 
ethnographers, culturologists, and spe- 
cialists in the psychology of the arts 
made numerous observations and ex- 
perimental studies concerning the 
meaning of S's. Marxist philosophy re- 
cognises the important role of S's in 
the functioning of human mind. How- 
ever, it rejects the indeterministic, 
idealistic interpretation proposed, say, 
by psychoanalysts and interactionists. 
Though not ignoring the facts that 
they study, Soviet psychology none- 
theless rejects their interpretations of 
S's, which they consider to be d ied 
from. the _ structure of-—satig-éco- 
nomic relationships existing in society. 
From the Marxist viewpoint, a true 
analysis of S. system would be only 
possible after S's were shown to origi- 
nate from a social system and, in the 
final account, through a number 
of mediatory elements. from material 
production. 


Sympathy, a stable approving attitude 
of one person towards other people, 
groups or social phenomena that takes 
the form of affability, goodwill, and 
admiration and stimulates communica- 
tion, reciprocal attention, and mutual 
help. S. normally arises on the basis 
of common views, values, interests, 
and moral ideals. It may also come 
from a selective positive response to 
attractive appearance, behaviour, and 


traits (see Altraction). In the process 
of its development, S. may become 
so strong as to turn into either pas- 
sionate infatuation or strong affec- 
tion; it may also end up in cooling 
and disillusionment and turn into anti- 
pathy. In interpersonal relations, S. 
is a factor of human integration and 
maintenance of psychological comfort. 


Synaesthesia, a condition in which an 
irritant acting on a given sense organ 
would, irrespective of the subject's 
will, cause not only a sensation spe- 
cific to that sense organ, but also an 
additional subjective sensation charac- 
teristic of another modality. The most 
widespread S. is so-called colour hear- 
ing, in which the sound, apart from 
acoustic sensation, causes a colour 
sensation. Colour hearing was observed 
in the Russian composers Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Alexander 
Skryabin. In many people, the yellow- 
orange colour evokes a sensation of 
warmth, and the bluish-green colour 
that of cold. S. appears to represent 
an essentially intensified interaction of 
analysers. Peculiar S. forms (for ex- 
ample, visualisation of what one hears) 
are observed in pathology. 


Syncretism (in psychology), integrity 
of mental functions in early stages of 
child development. S. is seen in the 
tendency of child thinking to correlate 
heterogeneous phenomena without suf- 
ficient ground. Some __ investigators 
(Edouarde Claparéde, and others) 
noted the syncretic nature of child 
perception, which manifests itself in an 
integral sensory image of a given 


object, and also in that the child fails 


to distinguish and correlate its inner 
associations and = components. Jean 
Piaget assigned S$. to the basic char- 


acteristics of child thinking, maintain- 
ing that a child's inability to think 
logically is explained by the tendency 
to substitute syathesis for a mere ad- 
dition. In taking the association of 
impressions for association of things, 
the child would unconsciously and 
randomly (often in the form of a game 
or word manipulation) transpose the 
meaning of a word to a series of only 
outwardly associated phenomena or 
objects. According to the Soviet psy- 
chologist. Lev Vygotsky. is highly 
important for developing child think- 
ing. By selecting, in the course of 
Practice, syncretic associations cor- 
responding to reality, the child would 
recreate for himself the true meaning 
of words. 


Syndrome, a specific combination of 
features (symptoms) with mechanisms 
of common origin. The term “S." is 
used in pathopsychology to signify 
a definite combination of symptoms 
of a particular disease. Recently, S. 
has come to be broadly interpreted 
in characterising manifestations of 
Nervous system properties and combi- 
nations of definite symptoms that reveal 
accentuated traits of character (see 
Accentuation of Character). 


Synthesis, the Process of practical 
or mental reconstruction of a whole 
from its parts, “or of combining ve Various 
elements or incorporation of various 
elements and aspects of an object into 
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a single whole, both processes being 
involved in body-environment inter- 
actions, S. is an essential stage of cogni- 
tion inseparably associated with anal- 
ysis, both supplementing each 
another. As an intellectual operation 
inherent in humans, S., like analysis, 
historically develops in the course of 
work. 


Systems Principle (in psychology), a 
methodological approach to the analysis 
of psychological phenomena, in which 
a given phenomenon is regarded _as 


a system thal 1s unreducible to the sum. 


“of its elements and has a_ structure. 


The properties of an element are deter- 
mined by its place within the structure. 
S.P. involves applying general S.P. to 
some particular field. S.P. ideas were 
developed by Gestalt psychologists (see 
Gestalt). Psychoanalysts associated 
S.P. with analysis of affective proces- 
ses: they regarded so-called complexes 
as the basic factors of human men- 
tality. In connection with the principle 
of development, S.P. was implemented 
in Jean Piaget's theory of operational 
intellect (see Geneva School of Genetic 
Psychology). In neo-Freudianism, and 
also in symbolic jinteractionism, the 
system of social, sign-mediated interac- 
tion with its intrinsic structure is 
regarded as primary and determinant 
in relation to individual psyche. Soviet 
philosophers and psychologists (Vse- 
volod Kuzmin, Boris Lomov, Erik 
Yudin, and others), proceeding from 
the Marxist methodology, regard psy- 
cholo; I _systems as purposeful and 


-$0C Conditioned. In the course of 


individual development, these systems 
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pass consecutive stages of structural 
complication, differentiation, and 
transformation. The only genetic 
foundation for the development of psy- 
chological systems is joint (social) 
object-related human activity, including 
communication (1). 


Systems-Structural 
Structure, 


Analysis, see 


Tachystoscope, an 
instrument that al- 
lows to expose visual 
stimuli for some 
strictly specified time, 
including very brief 
periods. One of the 
first T. designs, in which stimulus time 
was controlled by a mechanical shut- 
ter, was developed by Wilhelm Wundt. 
In addition to such mechanical T's, 
there are also electronic T’s based on 
electron modulation of the illumination 
level. In recent years, computer-con- 
trolled indicators and displays have 
come to be increasingly used for data 
presentation. Projective T's in the 
form of specially equipped _ slide 
Projectors are used for collective ex- 
periments. They are widely employed 
in theoretical and applied studies of 
perception, identification, memory, and 
other cognitive processes. 


Talent, a highly developed level of 
abilities, primarily of special ones 
(see Abilities, Specific). The presence 
of T. should be assessed by the results 
of individual activity, which must be 


characterised by basic novelty and 
originality of approach. Being directed 
by a manifest need for creative acti- 
vity, man's T. always retlects specifiy 
social demands. Hence, the individual's 
world outlook, and his social stance 
play a very important role in the de- 
velopment of his T. 


Talk (in psychology), a method for 
obtaining information through verbal 
(oral) communication (2). Mt is widely 
used in various spheres of psychology 
(social, medical, child, etc.), and is 
the main way for leading the subject 
into situation of psychological expe- 
rimentation, from strict instruction in 
psychophysical experiment to free 
communication in psychotherapy. The 
specific forms of T. include introduc- 
tory T., inviting the subject to coope- 
rate; experimental T., during which 
workinghypotheseeeeessarechecked:and 
interview. 

Talk, Clinical, see Interview, Clinical. 
Task. a goal of activity set in specific 
conditions (for instance, in a problem 
situation), which must be resolved by 
transforming those conditions accord- 
ing to a specific procedure. The problem 
incorporates requisites (goal), condi- 
tions (the known) and the unknown 
formulated in the question. There exist 
certain relationships and dependencies 
through which the search is conducted 
and the unknown elements are estab- 
lished through the known ones. Resolv- 
ing a T. falls into a logic-psychological 
category when presented to another 
subject for solution. The subject re- 
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formulates the T., introduces additional 
specifications and searches for a method 
of solution, which indicates that he 
engages in the process of thinking. 
In this connection thinking is often 
interpreted as the ability to solve a 
T. The full cycle of productive think- 
ing incorporates the statement’ and 
formulation of the T. by the subject 
himself, which occurs in posing aims 
whose conditions are of a problematic 
nature (see Problem). In cognitive 
activity perceptional, mnemonic, verbal 
and conceptual T's are distinguished. 
T's can arise in the process of practical 
ivity or can be created deliberately 
ng. role-playing T's). In the 
working out of types of tasks, such 
parameters as the number of decisions, 
the characteristics of the conditions 
(completeness, lack of completeness, 
level of contradiction), of requisites 
(the degree of their definition), and 
the relation of the aim to the societal 
and individual needs are used. A hier- 
archically organised sequence of T's 
forms a programme of activity. 


Taxes, innate orienting of an organism 
in space as a response to favourable 
(positive T.) or unfavourable (negative 
T.) environmental conditions. In plants, 
such responses show in changes in the 
direction of growth (tropism), Depend- 
ing on the effect, physiologists dis- 
tinguish photo-, chemo-, thermo- and 
other T. T. of Protozoa and many 
lower multicellular animals are repre- 
sented by orthotaxes (changed move- 
ment speed) and clinotaxes (changed 
direction of movement by certain 
angle). Besides, animals with developed 


central nervous system and symmetric- 
ally arranged sense organs may activ- 
ely select the direction of their move- 
ment and maintain that course (topo- 
taxes). T. are regular components of 
even the most complex forms of he- 
haviour. 


Taxon, a set of discrete (separate) 
objects associated by specific com- 
munity of properties and symptoms 
that characterise it (see Ethology). 
Temperament, an individual's char- 
acteristic as to innate intensity, speed 
and rhythm of mental processes and 
states. Most T. classifications and 
theories include activeness and emv- 
tionality. Behavioural activeness char- 
acterises the degree of energy and 
speed or, on the contrary, slowness 
and inertia, whereas emotionality char- 
acterises the specific trends and valence 
(positive or negative) of emotions, 
sentiments, and moods, their modality 
being expressed by joy, grief, fear, 
sorrow, anger, and so on. Psychologists 
distinguish T. proper (a specific stable 
combination of psychodynamic proper- 
ties manifested in activity and behav- 
jour) from the organic foundation 
of T. There exist three basic explana- 
tions of T. but the first two are merely 
of historical interest. The first. (hum- 
oral) linked organic states with corre- 
lation of various body fluids (liquids) 
to distinguish four types of T., viz. 
sanguinic, choleric, melancholic, and 
phlegmatic (Hippocrates, Galen), and 
this terminology became widespread. 
The second (constitutional) system 
proceeds from distinctions in body 
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constitution, viz. physical structure and 
correlation of individual elements and 
various tissues (Ernst Kretschmer, 
William Sheldon). The third system 
associates T. types with the func- 
tion of the central nervous system. 
Ivan Pavlov's teaching about the effects 
of the central nervous system on the 
dynamics of behaviour distinguishes 
three basic properties of the nervous 
system, viz. strength, balance, and mobi- 
lity of excitation and inhibition, and 
their four basic and typical combina- 
tions in the form of higher nervous 
activity: (1) strong, balanced, and mo- 
bile. (2) strong, balanced, and inert; 
(3) strong and disbalanced; and (4) 
weak. A sanguine person corresponds 
to type one, a phlegmatic person to 
type two, a choleric person to type 
three, and a melancholic person to type 
four. The studies of Boris Teplov and 
Viadimir Nebylitsin showed that the 
structure ofthe basic properties of the 
nervous system is much more compli- 
cated, and the number of combina- 
tions much greater than was previously 
believed. And yet, being most genera- 
lised as they are, the above-mentioned 
four types of T. may be used in studies 
of individuality. T. is relatively stable 
and little subject to changes caused by 
the environment and upbringing; 
however, it does change in ontogenesis. 
T. does not characterise the individual's 
essence (motives, value orientations, 
world outlook): nor does it directly 
determine his characteristic features. 
Yet, T. properties may both foster and 
hamper the forming of specific person- 
ality traits, since T. could modify the 
meaning of environmental and educa- 


tional factors on which the develop. 
ment of a given personality would 
decisively depend. 


Temporal Connection, a synonym for 
conditioned reflex. Currently interpret- 
ed as a general term which, in addi- 
tion to conditioned reflexes requiring 
the nervous system to be actualised, 
describes analogues that may be devel- 
oped in any protozoa lacking a nervous 
system, 


Territorial Behaviour of Animals, a set 
of various forms of animal activity 
aimed at occupying and using a specific 
space (area, place) with which all or 
some of their vital functions (sleep, 
rest, feeding, procreation, etc.) are as- 
sociated. These areas may be either 
constant or temporary, and belong to 
either individual animals or groups 
(common territory of herd, flock, 
family, etc.). The dimensions, shape 
and structure of the territories would 
strongly vary depending on the species. 
To show that the area is occupied, 
the “holder” would either make sounds 
or display himself; mammals would 
also make scent marks (“boundary 
marking”) on readily visible objects 
(especially at the boundaries of the 
area). Animals always defend the 
territory they occupy. 


Testing, a method of psychodiagnosis 
involving standardised questions and 
tasks (tests) with specific value scales. 
It is used for standardised measurement 
of individual differences. The, three 
basic T. spheres are as follows: (a) 
education—in connection with the 


increased education period and more 
complicated curricula; (b) vocational 
training and selection—in connection 
with increased growth rates of produc- 
tion and its becoming more complex: 
and (c) psychological consultation— 
in connection with accelerated socio- 
dynamic processes. T. allows, with 
a certain degree of probability, to as- 
sess the actual level of development 
of essential individual skills, knowledge, 
and personal characteristics. The T. 
process may be divided into three stag- 
es: (1) choice of test (depends on the 
purpose of T. and on test validity and 
reliability); (2) performance of test 
(determined by test instruction): and 
(3) interpretation of results (deter- 
mined by a system of theoretical as- 
sumptions about the object of T.). 
All three stages must involve a skilled 
psychologist. 


T-Group (training group), a group 
organised to influence its members 
within a system of interpersonal rela- 
tions so as to develop their socio- 
psychological competence and commu- 
nication (1) and_ interaction skills 
(see Socio-Psychological Training). 
Initial T-G's appeared as a practical 
addition to Kurt Lewin’s school of 
group dynamics. At present, group 
dynamics is one of the most wide- 
spread models for examining interper- 
sonal relations and group development 
stages. A T-G. is characterised by 
short-term existence (from several days 
to several weeks) and by absence of 
planned structure, standardisation and 
regulation. The main T-G. method 
involves free discussion (see Group 
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Discussion, Method of), without any 
preliminary plan, combined with role 
games and other techniques. In order 
to produce good results, a T-G. 
should be characterised by mutual trust 
that would stimulate the participants 
to interpersonal relations (which they 
would normally hesitate to establish) 
and, at the same time, help them under- 
stand the processes that take place 
in their T-G. In critically approaching 
the practice of T-G., whose efficacy is 
substantially limited by the artificial 
situation of training and its separation 
from the practical activity of a given 
work collective, one may nonetheless 
recognise that a T-G. affords certain 
opportunities for organising group in- 
teraction and adjusting and regulating 
emotions in personal contacts. 


Thinking, the process of an_ indi- 
vidual's cognitive activity, characterised 
by a generalised and mediated re- 
flection of reality. T. is the object of 
complex, interdisciplinary studies. The 
correlation of matter and T., the pos- 
sibilities and ways of cognising the 
world with the aid of T. are studied 
by philosophy. The main forms of T. 
(concept, judgement, inference) are 
studied by formal logic. The sociolog- 
ical aspect of studying T. is char- 
acterised by an analysis of the process 
of its historical development depending 
on the structure of various social for- 
mations. Physiology studies brain me- 
chanisms with the aid of which T. 
is realised. Cybernetics considers T. as 
an informational process and records 
common and differing aspects in the 
work of a computer and in man’s 
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thought activity. Psychology studies T. 
as cognitive activity, dividing it into 
types depending on the level of genera- 
lisation and character of means used, 
their novelty for the subject. degree of 
his activeness, T.’s adequacy to reality. 
The following types of T. are disting- 
uished: verbal-logical, visual-image, vi- 
sual-active. There are also theoretical 
and practical, theoretical and empiric- 
al, logical (analytic) and_ intuitive, 
realistic and autistic (linked with escape 
from reality into internal emotional 
experiences), productive and repro- 
ductive, involuntary and voluntary 
types of T. Like other psychic phe- 
nomena, T. is studied by objective 
methods in psychology. Wide use is 
made here of all the main methods of 
collecting empiric material: observa- 
tion, experiment, talk, study of the pro- 
duct of activity. T. often develops as 
a process of solving tasks, which are 
distinguished by conditions and de- 
mands, The task must not only be under- 
stood by the subject, but also be accept- 
ed by him, i.e. correlated with person- 
ality’s_ need-motivational sphere. 
Thought activity is induced by mo- 
tives, which are not only the conditions 
of its development, but are also factors 
influencing its productivity. A person's 
T. is characterised by the unity of the 
conscious and the unconscious. A big 
role in thought a 
emotions, which guide the search for 
a problem solution. A product of T. 
may be the goals of subsequent ac- 
tions. The studies of goul-formation 
constitute an important section of the 
psychology of T. and of personality. 
They involve studies of the trans- 


formation of an external demand into 
a real goal, the choice of one of the 
existing demands, the correlation of 
voluntary and involuntary goul-forma- 
tion, temporal dynamics of goal-forma- 
tion, transformation of unconscious an- 
licipations into conscious goals, the 
singling out of intermediate goals. In 
the context of the problematics of 
joint activities and communication (1) 
T. is studied within the structure of 
interpersonal relations, T. is an inter- 
pretation of the reactions and move- 
ments of another person, an interpreta- 
tion of the results of a person's 
object-oriented actions and activity as 
a whole, a comprehension of another 
person’s speech products (oral and writ- 
ten). Interpersonal cognition includes 
the formation of representations of 
another person's mode of T., his cogni- 
tive style, what he thinks about the 
subject of T., and what he thinks about 
what the subject thinks about him, 
etc. (see Reflexion). T. is included 
in the structure of influencing another 
person both in the process of coopera- 
tion and in conflict situations. In the 
course of communication (1) the re- 
sults of one person's thought activity 
(knowledge) are passed on to another 
person. Knowledge (generalisations) 
may relate to the objective world or 
to the process of problem-solving itself 
(general methods of solution). T. itself 
may appear as joint, collective activity. 
Communication necessarily —_ presup- 
poses generalisation. T. is a part and 
special object of a person's self-aware- 
ness, the structure of which includes 
seeing oneself as the subject of T., 
differentiation of “one's own” and 
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linguished are adult and child T. con- 
cepts, and those of representatives of 
various social groups, T. studies per- 
formed on the historical scale are de- 
signed to clarify the regularities 
whereby the individual becomes aware 
of the past and future. The traditional 
forms of this would be the study of 
the history of society and one’s own 
genealogy. As a resull, one can con- 
ceive the historical past and future as 
his own past and future, as a possi- 
bility for overcoming his own limited 
ife span (see also Psychological 
Time). 


Tiredness, a temporary de 
work capacity under the effect of a 
prolonged elfort. Arises from exhaus- 
tion of individual inner resources and 
iscord of activity-ensuring systems. T. 
takes on a variely of forms at 
levels, viz. behavioural (decline of 
productivity, reduced work speed and 
precision); physiological (difficulty in 
developing conditioned reflexes, in- 
creased inertness in dynamics of ner- 
vous proc s) (see Nervous System 
and psychological (declined sensibilit 
impaired attention, memory, and ment- 
al (see Intellect) processes, and shifts 
in the emotional-motivational (see 
Emotions) sphere. T. is concomitant 
with a number of subjective sensa- 
tions of fatigue, The specifics of T. 
depends on the type of effort, its ap- 
plication, and on the time needed to 
restore optimal performance. Basing on 
this, psychologists distinguish physical, 
mental, acute, chronic, and other kinds 
of T. Marginal and pathological states 
of T. may develop in the absence of 


measures to reduce T. or eliminate its 
residual effects. Hence the urgent 
need for timely diagnosis and preven- 
tion of T, Preventive measures would 
imply rational organisation of labour, 
optimisation of work—and recreation 
conditions, specialised training, and 
various means for enhancing individual 
resistance to T. 


Tolerance, absence of or weak response 
to any unfavourable factor owing to 
reduced sensibility thereto. For in- 
stance, T. to anxiety shows in a higher 
threshold of emotional response to a 
threatening situation, and outwardly in 
stamina, self-control, and the ability 
to endure prolonged unfavourable 
effects without reducing one's adapta- 
bility (see Adjustment). 


Topological Psychology. Kurt Lewin's 
theory, according to which human be- 
haviour in the surrounding world may 
be described by specific mathematical 
concepts of topology, a science that 
studies spatial transformations, and by 
vector analysis. The starting point is 
the individual's “life space” taken as 
an integral field, inside which the indi- 
vidual’s psychological forces (aspira- 
tions, intentions, ete.) with their spe- 
cific orientation, magnitude and applic 
tion points (designated by mathemati 
al signs) occur and change. Some areas 
of the “field” attract the individual, 
and others would repel him. This 
quality of objects was termed their 
valence (either positive or negative), 
which characterises the motivational 
structure of his behaviour actuated by 
the “field” forces. This behaviour is 
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the function of an integral situation 
involving the individual per se and 
his psychological “space”, wherein the 
goals, barriers thereto, etc, are locali- 
sed. Lewin’s attempt to restructure 
psychology on the basis of topology 
failed; yet, his interpretation of motiva- 
tion as a dynamic “system of tensions”, 
wherein the individual's motivations 
and their objects are inseparably repre- 
sented, formed the foundation of a 
number of experimental models and 
methods that led to the establishment 
of important psychological facts and 
concepts (see Unaccomplished Action 
Effect. Level of Aspirations). 


Transfer, the influence of a pre- 
viously formed action (skill) on master- 
ing a new action. T. manifests 
itself in that a new action is mastered 
more readily and quickly than the pre- 
vious one. The T. mechanism in- 
volves the distinction (not necessarily 
conscious) by the subject of general 
elements in the structure of the 
mastered action and of the one being 
mastered. The more distinctly these 
similar elements are distinguished, the 
more readily and extensively is T. 
achieved. It may be said that the 
measure of T. would depend on 
completeness of the subject's orienta- 
tion to the criteria of and grounds 
for performing an action (see Orientat- 
ing Basis of Action). T. is  in- 
significant when oriented to external, 
situational relations, rather than to sub- 
stantial, basic relations. T. 


also components of a situation in which 
that action is mastered or applied. 


may: 
involve any action components, and 


Transference, a term used in 
Freud's psychoanalysis to 

transmission to the psychiatri 
patient's emotional attitude 
people significant to the latter, eg. 
his father, his mother, and so on, 
Feelings of love, admiration, respect 
(positive T.), and also hatred, fear, 
aversion (negative T.) arise sponta- 
neously in the patient during a psy- 
choanalytical session when the psy- 
chiatrist’s behaviour offers no explana- 
tory causes. Freud regarded T. as 
transmission inherent in’ any human 
relationship, and manifesting itself not 
only in a therapeutic session, but also 
in the subject's everyday life. 


of the 
towards 


Trial and Error Method, a method of 
evolving new forms of behaviour in 
problem situations. T. and E.M., which 
is widely used by behaviourism to ex- 
plain learning as a random activity, 
became widespread in psychology after 
the works of Edward Thorndike. ac- 
cording to which blind trials, errors: 
and accidental success, which reinforce 
successful trials, determine the way of 
acquiring individual experience by 
animals and man. In this way the coin- 
cidence of behaviour with the environ- 
ment on a random basis was singled 
out, which permitted going beyond 
a strict alternative in interpreting the 
category of action: either its mechan- 
istic or teleological interpretation. 
Subsequent study of learning indicated 
the weakness and limitation of the ex- 
planatory force of T. and E.M., for 
it fails to take into consideration the 
orientation of each trial inherent in 
each behaviour, its inclusion in a def- 


nite psychic structure. Gestalt psychol- 
ogy subjected T. and E.M. to criticism, 
counterposing it to problem solution 
through insight. The inefficiency and 
theoretical weakness of such contra- 
position was exposed by Ivan Pavlov. 
T. and E.M. preserved its significance 
in only a narrow sphere of artificially 
created situations; specifically, it was 
included in the set of the design prin- 
ciples of cybernetic apparatuses. 


Tropisms, responses of a plant to an 
external stimulus (light, gravity, chem- 
ical substances, etc.) by growth in a 
direction determined by the stimulus 
(see Taxes). Jacques Loeb tried to 
explain the behaviour of organisms 
that have a nervous system by T. How- 
ever, his concept, based on mechan- 
istic determinism, proved scientifically 
groundless, 


Typhtopsychology, a branch of special 
psychology which examines the mental 
development of the blind and people 
with poor eyesight, and ways and means 
for correcting it in training and educa- 
tion. T. studies the possibility of com- 
pensating impaired visual perception 
by means of other analysers (hearing 
and tactile sense), and investigates the 
mental specifics of perception, memory 
and thinking when there is shortage 
of information owing to blindness or 
weak eyesight. A special branch of T. 
is concerned with the study of the 
Psychology of the  blind-deaf-mute 
people with total early loss of vision 
and hearing, in whose training and 
development Soviet T. and surdopsy- 


chology have made noticeable progress 
bu 
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(ivan Sokolyansky, Olga Skorokhodo- 
va, and Alexander Meshcheryakov), 
The use of T. results allows to organise 
a scientifically =based process of train- 
ing, education and work for the blind 
and people with weak eyesight. 
mnemonic processes 
of interruptions in ac- 


tivity. [It was established by Blyuma 
Zeigarnik, who checked Kurt Lewin’s 
hypothesis that, in virtue of retained 
motivational tension, interrupted tasks 
are remembered better than ac- 
complished ones. Experiments showed 
that the number of remembered inter- 
rupted tasks were about two times 
higher than that of remembered ac- 
complished tasks. U.A.E. depends on 
many variables, viz. the subjects’ age, 
ratio of the number of accomplished 
tasks to the number of interrupted 
ones, time used in accomplishing each 
task, relative difficulty of tasks, the 
subject's attitude to interrupted task, 
subject's interest in accomplishing 
the task, and so on. U.A.E. is not 
a constantly observed phenomenon. 
When subjects were highly interested 
in their tasks, they were found to 
remember accomplished tasks better. 
At the same time, weak motivation 
resulted in better remembrance of 
interrupted tasks. These experiments 
subsequently prompted studies of the 


Unaccomplished Ac- 
tion Effect (Zeigar- 
nik Effect), a phe- 
nomenon characteris- 
ing the influence on 
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influence of level of aspirations and 
self-appraisal on mnemonic processes. 
U.A.E. was found to persist with 
adequate self-appraisal, and to be 
absent with elevated or reduced self- 
appraisal. Despite abundant experi- 
mental material. there is still no ex- 
haustive theoretical explanation for 
UAE. 


Unconditioned Reflex. an_inborn_ster- 
eotyped response id biologically 
meaningful environmental effects or 
changes in the organisms's internal 
medium. The term was introduced by 
Ivan Pavlov and signifies a qualitatively 
unique class of innate reflexes that 
constitute the basis of conditioned 
reflex associations formed during one's 
lifetime. Unlike conditioned reflexes, 
which serve to adapt the body to chang- 
‘ing environmental conditions, U.R's 
ensure adaptation to relatively constant 
conditions (irrespective of reinforce- 
ment). However, U.R's are virtually 
nonexistent in pure form. In ontogene- 
sis, they form the foundation of complex 
systems of conditioned reflexes which, 
fogether with U.R's, determine the 
flexibility and dynamism of behaviour. 
There is no generally accepted clas- 
sification of U.R’s. The most important 
ones include the food, sex, defence, and 
orientating reflexes. 


The Unconscious, (1) the totality of 
Psychic Processes, acts and states con- 
ditioned by realities which the indi- 
vidual is unaware of; (2) a form of 
Psychic reflection, wherein the image 
of reality and the subject’s attitude 
thereto do not come out as abject of 


specific reflection, and constitute an 
integral whole. The U. differs from 
consciousness in that the reality it 
reflects. merges with the  subject’s 
emotional experience and attitudes 
towards the environment; hence, one 
cannot voluntarily contro! the subject's 
actions and assess their results. In the 
U., reality is experienced by the subject 
via such forms of assimilation and 
identification with other persons and 
phenomena as direct “feeling into” 
them, identification, emotional con- 
tagion, and unification of different phe- 
nomena into a single series through 
involvement, rather than by revealing 
logical contradictions and discrepancies 
between objects on the basis of some 
substantial features. Quite often, the 
past, present and future coexist in 
the U. to combine in some single 
mental act (e.g. in a dream). The U. 
finds its expression in the early forms 
of child cognition of reality and in 
primordial thinking, in intuition, 
affects. panic, hypnosis, dreams, habit- 
ual actions, subliminal perception (see 
Subsensory Perception), involuntary 
memorising, etc., and also in aspira- 
tions, feelings, and acts, whose causes 
the individual in question is unaware 
of. Four classes of U. manifestations 
are distinguished: (1) superconscious 
phenomena (see The Superconcious): 
(2) stimuli of activity (motives and 
semantic attitudes), which the person 
is unaware of and which are caused 
by some desirable future of personal 
significance. This class of phenomena 
was revealed in investigating a person's 
behaviour after the latter had come 
out of a hypnotic state, in which he 
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was suggested a definite programme of 
actions, e.g. lo go to a shop and buy 
a certain thing. In fulfilling a present 
programme, a person could not explain 
his behaviour. In attempting to ex- 
plain the nature of that behaviour from 
the viewpoint of psychoanaly: Sig- 
mund Freud introduced the term “dy- 
namic suppression of the U.". By the 
U. Freud understood unrealised drives, 
which, due to a conflict with social 
norms and standards, were not admitted 
to consciousness, were alienated 
through mechanism of suppression, and 
were manifested in slips of the word, 
errors, dreams, etc. Such U. manife- 
stations are specific in that awareness 
by the subject of the causal link of 
unrealised drives with traumatic events 
does not lead to disappearance of 
emotional experiences conditioned by 
those drives (e.g. disappearance of 
fears), since the realised is perceived 
by the subject as something impersonal 
and alien to him, something happening 
fo someone else, not to himself. In 
behaviour, U. effects are removed 
when the events that caused them are 
overcome by the subject together with 
another person, say. in a psychoana- 
lytical session, or together with several 
Persons (see Psychotherapy, Group). 
Foreign psychological schools, primar- 
ily that of Freud and his followers, 
give a narrow interpretation of U. mani- 
festations since they make a one- 
sided analysis of the formal dynamic 
aspects of the U. They ignore the fact 
that the U. is conditioned by socio- 
historical factors and unjustifiably sep- 
arate the U. from the real provess 
of man’s interaction with the environ- 


ment, the only process that can reveal 
the essence of the U. and its functions 
in human behaviour. Soviet psycho- 
logists overcome these limitations in the 
theory of aftitude and activity approach 
to the study of psychic phenomena by 
proceeding from a dialectico-material- 
ist understanding of psyche and the 
nature and function of unrealised 
motives, semantic attitudes, and per- 
sonalised meanings in man's life; 
(3) regulators of ways of performing 
activities (operational attitudes and 
Stereotypes of automatic behaviour) 
that ensure its directed and stable nature 
without the person's awareness of them. 
They underlie controt of automatic and 
involuntary actions, e.g. the process of 
solving tusks, and are conditioned by 
images of unconsciously anticipated 
events and ways of action based on 
past behavioural experience in similar 
situations. They can be realised by the 
subject if the latter encounters an un- 
expected obstacle to his habitual auto- 
matic behaviour, The Soviet scientist 
Nikolai Bernstein has studied the psy- 
chophysiological mechanisms of this 
type of the automatic behaviour on 
the basis of his theory of movement 
structure levels (see Physiology of 
Activeness); and (4) manifestation of 
subsensory perception. A prerequisite 
for creating an integral objective 
picture of individual psychic life would 
be to further develop ideas on the na- 
ture of the U. and the specifics of its 
manifestations, mechanisms and func- 
tions in controlling man’s behaviour. 
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Validity, a major 
criterion of test qual- 
ity (see Testing), test 
suitability for meas- 
uring what it is in- 
tended to measure. 
Suitable for assessing 
intellect, a test may be no good for 
assessing temperament, etc. The con- 
cept of V. characterises not only 


testing, but also its purpose or applica- . 


tion. Test V. implies the question: What 
for? The coefficient of test correlation 
with some criterion is the measure of V. 


Value, a concept accepted in philos- 
ophy. ethics, aesthetics, and sociology, 
and characterising the socio-historical 
significance for society and the person- 
alised meaning for individuals of certain 
realities. Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
sees the sources of axiological attitude 
in the social character of human activ- 
ity. The whole variety of human ob- 
ject-oriented activity and social rela- 
tions is the object of that attitude. 
The V. assessment criteria for different 
phenomena are of a concrete historical 
nature. V's are an important factor 
in social regulation of individual be- 
haviour and human interrelations (see 
Value Orientations; Value-Orienta- 
tional Unity). 


Value-Orientational Unity, an indicator 
of group cohesion characterising intra- 
group relationships and reflecting the 
degree of coincidence of opinions, as- 
sessments, attitudes and positions of 
group members with regard to objects 
(goals, persons, ideas, events, etc.) most 
meaningful to the whole group. In 


a collective, V.-O.U. is primarily mani- 
fested in converging judgements and 
values in the moral and professional 
spheres, in its members’ approaches to 
various goals, tasks and values con- 
nected with their joint socially-useful 
activities. As an indicator of group 
cohesion, V.-O.U, in no way presup- 
poses complete coincidence of the values 
and positions of all the group members, 
a coincidence that would level out all 
manifestations of individuality. No 
motley diversity of tastes, aesthetic ap- 
praisals, readers’ interests, likings in 
sports, personal sympathies, etc. in 
group members would prevent them 
from preserving their cohesion if they 
agree on basic issues (see Group Com- 
patibility). 


Value Orientations (in social psychol- 
ogy). (1) ideological, political, moral, 
aesthetic and other foundations for 
personal assessment of and attitude to 
surrounding reality; (2) a way whereby 
an individual would differentiate ob- 
jects by their significance (see Personal- 
ised Meaning). V.O. form in assimi- 
lating social experience (see Socialisa- 
tion) and are seen in personal goals, 
ideals, convictions, interests, and other 
individual traits. Within the structure 
of human activity, V.O. are closely 
connected with its cognitive and voli- 
tional aspects. V.O. form the essence 
of personality orientation and express 
the inner foundation of individual at- 
titudes to reality. Group V.O. develop 
in the course of joint activities which 
determine relations among group mem- 
bers. Group cohesion (as value-orienta- 
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tional unity) is guaranteed when the 
principal V.O. of group members coin- 
cide. 


Verbal, a term used in psychology to 
designate forms of sign material, and 
also operations involving that material. 
Distinction should be made between 
comprehensible V. material (series of 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, numerals, frag- 
ments from prose or poetry, etc.) and 
meaningless V. material (groups of 
three consonants, syllables, or senseless 
words that vary in degree of proxima- 
tion to real language). V. material is 
contrasted to non-verbal comprehen- 
sible material (geometrical figures, 
drawings, photographs, objects, etc.) 
and to non-verbal meaningless material 
(unusual geometrical figures, ink 
blots). Depending on the material used, 
distinction should be made between V. 
and non-verbal communication (for 
instance, by means of gestures); V. 
intellect (one determined by how a 
person solves V. problems) and non- 
verbal intellect. (characterised by the 
ability to solve imaginal, constructive, 
and other non-verbal problems); and 
V. and non-verbal information (for 
instance, imaginal information). 


Verstehende Psychologie, a trend in 
German psychology in the late 19th- 
early 20th centuries, which considered 
the main objective of psychological 
investigations to be not the causal 
explanation of man’s psychology but its 
understanding by correlating man’s 
meaningful emotional experiences with 
the world of cultural and_ historical 
values. The theory was advanced by 


the German philosopher Wilhelm Dil- 
they, whose idea was based on oppos- 
ing the natural to social sciences, and 
on denial of the very possibilily to 
learn the socio-historical dependence of 
human mind by objective methods, in- 
cluding experimental, scientific tech- 
niques. Dilthey’s protest against experi- 
mental psychology as a science that 
allegedly ignored the most essential 
features of human consciousness was 
resolutely rejected by some of its ad- 
vocates, e.g. by Hermann Ebbinghaus, 
a German psychologist who noted that 
the V.P. programme was reduced to 
intuitive comprehension of psyche. 
which has no objective foundation and, 
hence, falls inevitably out of the general 
context of scientific knowledge about 
man. Eduard Spranger, a German 
philosopher and Dilthey’s student, was 
the one to introduce the term “V.P.”. 
He distinguished six types of human 
behaviour in various fields of culture, 
namely the ideal model of the theoret- 
ical, economic, aesthetic, social, polit- 
ical, and religious man (personality). 
Subsequently, this typology was used by 
the US psychologist Gordon Allport 
and others for their experimental 
studies of value orientations of person- 
ality. The phenomenological, descripti- 
ve approach suggested by Dilthey in 
contrast to the analytical approach in- 
fluenced numerous idealistically-minded 
psychologists, including Felix Krueger 
and others. In their works, Marxist 
psychologists criticised V.P. from 
dialectico-materialistic positions for its 
strictly idealistic interpretation of the 
cultural and historical substance of 
human mind, and for rejecting the 
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possibility of objective and causal ex- 
planation of psychological phenomena. 


Vocational Guidance (in socialist count- 
ries), scientifically organised profes- 
sional information intended chiefly for 
young people graduating from general 
education schools and designed to give 
them practical assistance in choosing 
a profession with account for their 
propensities, interests, and formed abi- 
lities, and also with consideration for 
the needs of society and the national 
economy. V.G. must essentially be based 
on available information on the role 
and prospects of every profession; 
the need for personnel; the nature of 
the work to be done; the socio-econom- 
ic and = sanitary-hygienic status of 
different professions; the system of pro- 
fessional training, on the one hand, 
and the requirements of a given pro- 
fession, medical and physiological 
indications and counterindications to 
a given occupation, on the other. V.G. 
helps establish an optimal correlation 
between personal aspirations and pos- 
sibilities and the actual national need 
for specialists with necessary skills and 
plays an important role in vocational 
self-determination. V.G. is most suc- 
cessful when it is conducted on age 
and educational levels and involves 
teachers and parents interested in 
choosing a profession for the young 
people concerned. V.G. being an elem- 
ent of vocational orientation, is con- 
ducted by psychologists and teachers 
that have the necessary knowledge, by 
medical people and sociologists. They 
have to work in close contact with 
the educational establishments and 


enterprises of their respective districts 
and be assisted by relevant leading 
research centres. 


Vocational Orientation (in socialist 
countries), a complex of psychological, 
pedagogical, and medical measures 
aimed at optimising specialised emp- 
loyment of young people in conformity 
with their desires, propensities, and 
formed abilities, on the one hand, and 
with account for the need of the na- 
tional economy and society for spe- 
cialists, on the other. The Constitution 
of the USSR provides for systematic 
V.O., which is an organic element of 
educational activities in institutions of 
leamming, since the choice of a profes- 
sion as a realised necessity of one's 
participation in socially useful labour 
is an important condition for moulding 
a personality of the socialist type. Two 
forms of V.O. have become estab- 
lished: (1) narrow-based V.O., whereby 
an educational institution that trains 
specialists reveals to the trainees all 
the specifics of their forthcoming activ- 
ity, indicate optimal methods for as- 
similating them to a given profession, 
etc. and (2) broad-based V.O. whereby 
young people who have not yet made 
their choice are acquainted with avail- 
able professions. The recent reform of 
general education and _ vocational 
schools in the USSR was aimed to 
drastically improve V.O. in general 
education schools through intensified 
labour training and polytechnical and 
practice-oriented education based on 
transition to universal vocational 
schooling. To improve the level of 
labour training of the younger gener- 
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ation, the reform envisaged the in- 
volvement of pupils, starting from junior 


forms, in organised socially useful 
labour compatible with their health 
and age. In shortened secondary 


schools, the pupils had to receive sound 
general labour training, and in second- 
ary schools labour training in the most 
widespread professions with account 
for the needs of specific regions. The 
Guidelines for the Reform of General 
Education and Vocational Schools 
adopted by the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet in 1984 stated that 
“correctly organised labour education, 
training and vocational orientation, and 
direct participation of schoolchildren 
in socially useful productive labour. 
are indispensable factors for developing 
conscientious attitudes towards studies; 
correct civic orientations, and a moral- 
ly, intellectually, and physically well- 
formed personality.” 


Voluntarism, an idealist trend in psy- 
chology and philosophy that recognises 
the will as a special, supernatural force 
‘Imgtertying awoke and ing in general. 
According to V., volitional acts are 
totally undetermined, but they them- 
selves determine the course of mental 
processes. The concept that the will 
enjoys priority in human life was 
developed during the collapse of the 
ancient world outlook, when people 
began to question the idea that 
thinking is the principal spiritual 
force. The religious thinker Augustine 
was one of the first to install the 
principle of will. He maintained that 
will governs the actions of the soul 
and body to prompt the soul to self- 


knowledge: it builds from bodily 
imprints of things their images; 
extracis ideas embedded in the soul; 
and so on. The German philosophers 
Arthur Schopenhauer and Edward 
von Hartmann absolutised the will 
by declaring it a cosmic force, which 
is a source of all human psychic 
manifestations. Subsequently, under 
the influence of this variety of V., 
so-called depth psycholugy (see Psycho- 
analysis; Analytical Psychology) devel- 
oped a view concerning the irrational 
nature of drives that motivate human 
behaviour. The German philosopher 
and psychologist Wilhelm Wundt and 
the US philosopher and psychologist 
William James also favoured the con- 
cept of V. Wundt believed that mental 
causation supremely manifests itself 
in the volitional act, primarily in 
apperception, while James maintained 
that the decisive role in an act belongs 
to a totally unconditioned volitional 
decision [Fiat! (Lat.)—“Let it be 
done!"]. The German psychologist 
Hugo Miinsterberg. who defended the 
idea that the will dominates over all 
other mental functions, and other 
Western psychologists of the late 
19th-early 20th century took the same 
view. V. falsely interprets man’s in- 
herent ability to independently choose 
a goal and the ways for it, and also 
his ability to make decisions expressing 
his personal astitudes and beliefs as 
being caused by some special spiritual 
entity. 


Wakefulness, a be- 
havioural_manifesta- 
tion of the activation 
of the nervous system 
and its functional 
Sate, when an indi- 
vidual performs some 
specific activity. In the cycle sleep—W. 
the following W. levels are distin- 
guished: extreme level of tension; active 
W., tranquil W., and drowsiness, which 
with reduced W. level turns into sleep. 
Each W. level is distinguished by 


specific correlation of vegetative, 
motor and — electroencephalographic 
activation. 


Weber-Fechner Law, the logarithmic 
dependence of the magnitude of sensa- 
tion (E) upon the physical intensity 
of the erritunt (P): E logP +c, 
where k and ¢ are certain constants 
determinet! by a given sensorial system. 
Thu dependence was inferred by Gustav 
Theodor Fechner, a German psychol- 
ogist’ and physiologist, on the basis 
of Weber's Law (see Bouguer-Weher 
Law) and an additional supposition 
about the subjective equality of barely 
perceptible sensational differences. 
Emprrical studies confirm this depen- 
dence only for the middle section 
of the range of perceived irritants 
values. W.-F.L.. is commonly contrasted 
to Stevens’ Law, according to which 
this dependence is of exponential, 
not logarithmic nature. Both formulae 
have been correlated by Yuri Zabrodin, 
& Soviet scientist. 


Wi, conscious self-regulation by man 
of his activities and behaviour, one 


that__ensures_the__ overcoming —of 
difficulties in achieving a oul: the 
subject-created” additional motivations 
to external or internal actions in case 
of their insufficient motivational force. 
W. originates and is developed in the 
course of labour, when man learns 
the laws of nature and changes it. In 
performing two interconnected func- 
tions, namely, the motivational func- 
tion, which ensures man's activity, 
and the inhibitory function, which 
shows in the containment of that func- 
tion, volitional acts are observed: in 
situations involving a choice of equally 
significant motives and goals that 
engender a struggle of motives; in the 
absence of actual intrinsic need for 
action; in the presence of external 
and internal obstacles, and so on. 
As a rule, the struggle of motives in a 
situation involving such a choice results 
in the forming of a single system of 
subordinated motives correlated with 
the goal. In this case, the comprehen- 
sion of the correlations between the 
goals, means and results of an action, 
on the one hand, and the totality of 
its motives, on the other, constitute 
the basis of self-controliWhen the 
subject in question has no actual need 
to act, the volitional process consists 
in the voluntary development of ad- 


ditional motives, which change the 
significance of his action or impart 
it an additional ~meaning through 


voluntary change of the significance 
of the acting motives (their lower or 
higher values) by foreseeing and 
emotional anticipation of the conse- 
quences of that action (see Personalised 
Meaning). Developed W. is a specif- 
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ically human function; yet, its lower 
levels, such as voluntary movements 
(see Movements, Voluntary) and 
delayed impulsive action, are already 
distinguished in animals. In idealist 
philosophy, W. is understood either as 
a supernatural phenomenon, or as a 
totally unconditioned human capacity 
to initiate and perform the needed 
action. Dialectical-materialist philos- 
ophy regards volitional behaviour as 
the acme of personal activity caused 
by a system of social relations and 
one that presupposes “the capacity to 
make decisions with knowledge of the 
subject” (Frederick Engels, Anti- 
Dithring, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1975, p. 132). 


Work Capacity, a person’s potential 
ability to perform purposeful activity 
at a present level of efficiency during 
a definite time. Work capacity depends 
on the ambient environment and the 
individual's psychophysiological —_re- 
sources. Depending on the fusk to be 
performed, one may distinguish 
maximal, optimal or reduced capacity 
for work. In the course of activity, 
the level of work capacity changes. 
This change may be described graphi- 
cally by a curve which shows the 
dependence of efficiency on the time 
during which work is performed. 
Lengthy activity is typified by the 
following stages of work capacity: 
warming up. optimal work capacity, 
and compensated tiredness, and final 
“collapse”. These stages are distin- 
guished chiefly by observed performan- 
ce. In analysing changes in the function- 
ing of systems that ensure activity, 


one can trace a finer dynamics of work 
capacity stages, viz., mobilisation, initial 
reaction, hypercompensation, compen- 
sation, subcompensation, decompensa- 
tion, and failure. Depending on the 
type of work, individual features, 
state of health, and — professional 
training, the duration, alternation and 
degree of prominence of individual 
Stages may vary, with some of them 
falling out. Correlation of work capac- 
ity stage durations is indicative of 
optimal organisation of work. 


Work-Mediated Interpersonal Rela- 
tionships, Theory of a socio-psychol- 
ogical theory approaching — inter- 
personal relationships in ‘any ade- 
quately developed group as mediated 
by the content and values of object- 
related activity. It was elaborated by 
Artur Petrovsky and was first called 
the “stratometric conception”. Work 
mediation is regarded as a systems- 
forming trait of a collective, one that 
determines its basic socio-psychological 
characteristics. In reaching a goal in a 
certain object of activity, a group 
changes itself, improves its structure 
and transforms the system of inter- 
personal relationships. The nature and 
orientation of these changes depend, 
in the end, on the content and values 
of the activity which are derived from 
a broader social unit. The mediation 
of relationships between individuals 
through joint activities make it pos- 
sible to understand the nature of group 
differentiation and integration; to divide 
groups into types and reveal the 
specific traits of those having the 
highest level of developmen (collec- 
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usually seen in that it has introduced 
into psychology the notion of image- 
less thought. The W.S. interpreted 
the process of thinking as a change- 
over of operations, occasionally as- 
suming an affective tension (feelings 
of certainty, doubt, etc.). The works 
of W.S. psychologists posed a number 
of important problems concerning 
qualitative distinctions between think- 
ing and other cognitive processes, 
and revealed the restricted nature of 
the associative concept and its inability 
to explain the selective character and 
intentionality of mental acts. Yet, 
they unjustifiably contraposed imageless 
thought (“pure™ thinking) to its other 
forms, while ignoring that thought 
is dependent on verbal and practical 
activities. The W.S.'s idealistic method- 
ology. which reflected the influence 
of German philosophers Franz Bren- 
tano and Edmund Husserl, prevented 
its representatives from revealing the 
actual causes of mental processes. 
Data obtained by the W.S. evoked 
criticism from representatives of other 
schools of experimental psychology 
who also used introspection (Wilhelm 
Wundt, Edward Titchener, and Georg 
Miiler), and this led to a general crisis 
of the introspectionism. 

fomed activity on 


the intensity (level) 


of motivation. The first Y.-D.L. stipu- 


Yerkes-Dodson Laws, 
The-csiablishitient of 
dependency of the 
quality  (productiv- 
ity) of the per- 


lates that as the intensity of moti- 
ation grows, the quality of the activ. 


the 


successfulness of 
gradually declines. The level of motiva- 
tion when the activity is most success- 
ful is called the optimum of motiva- 
tion. According to the second Y.-D.L., 
the more difficult the performed activ- 
ity for the subject, the lower the 


activity, it 


optimal level of motivation. These 
laws were discovered by the US psychol- 
ogists Robert Yerkes and John Dodson 
in 1908 in the course of their research 
into the dependence of learning on the 
magnitude of reinforcement (electric 
shock) among mice. Subsequently, 
these laws have been confirmed by 
data concerning other kinds of animal 
and human activities and motiva- 
tions. 


Yoga, the ancient Indian religious 
and philosophical system of self-per- 
fection connected with the system of 
psychophysical training aimed at 
altering psyche by extremely high 
degrees of attention concentration. 
The ancient Indian forms of Y. were 
elaborated within the framework of 
the Veda religion, the rites of which 
required from priests an_ intensive 
concentration of attention on certain 
images. The development of corres- 
ponding methods had led to the creation 
of the classical system—the “cight-step 
Y.". The disciple goes through eight 
stages: (1) behaviour control (non- 
violence, truthfulness, avoidance of 
thieving, modesty, avoidance of money- 
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grabbing); (2) self-restraint (chastity, 
contentment, ascetic training, oral 
recital of sacred texts, worship of G8d); 
(3) an appropriate position of the 
body (the system of 84 “asans", or 
postures): (4) breathing control 
(pranayama)—a_ combination of 
methods to gradually slow down the 
breathing rhythm which, as the Yogis 
believe, is connected with all mental 
processes, above all thinking; (5) res- 
traint of emotions—bringing a halt to 
external feelings with the aim of ut- 
most concentration: (6) concentration 
of attention on one (small) external 
object; (7) = mediation—the — utmost 
concentration of attention, the state 
of “dissolution” in the object; (8) trance 
mediation (samadhi) —concentration 
of attention leading to the loss of self- 
awareness. Two types of trances are 
distinguished: (1) the feeling as such 
of the object is not lost; (2) the activ- 
ity of the subject shrinks into itself 
and any realisation of the subject is 


lost. The above-mentioned method of 
psychophysical training was called 
Raja Y. (royal Y.). Along with this, 
there are descriptions of more or less 
simplified versions: the cultivation of 
an emotional contact with the teacher 
(or the deity)—Bhakti Y.; ritual 
acts—Karma Y., ete. Y. training is 
intended to evoke profound changes 
in man’s psyche. This also concerns 
the abilities of the Yogis to regulate 
the functioning of their internal organs, 
to easily endure extreme degree of 
heat or cold, to do without food and 
air, etc. At the same time, Y. texts 
incorporate a number of notions 
impeding the comprehension of the 
system as a whole. The rational 
moment of Y. consists in identifying 
and applying the centuries-old ex- 
perience of the training of psychic func- 
tions, which, however, is combined 
with mystical and irrational ideas about 
the nature of psyche. 
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